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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Since the publication of the book in 1958, the critical edition 
of the Mahdbhdrata has been completed, and a couple of studies 
on the text of the Arlha.<dstra of Kautilya have appeared. Proto- 
historical and historical archaeology has also made consider¬ 
able advance, and new dimensions have been added to the 
anthropological studies of social differentiation and to the 
historical studies of several ancient societies. In the light 
of all this as well as in the light of published reviews and com¬ 
ments, certain portions have been modified. Some explanation 
has been offered for the proliferation of servile castes in the 
form of two appendices. Most chapter iieadings have been 
changed, and several chapters heavily recast. The concluding 
chapter has been rewritten, and the bibliography updated. 

An important consideration for bringing out the book has 
been its absence from the market for a long time. A more 
thorough revision would have delayed publication without 
improving the book materially. All that has been done in the 
present edition may not satisfy the expectations of readers, but 
something is always better than nothing. 

1 would like to express my sincere thanks to Dr Mohanchand 
for help in preparing the index and bibliography. 

Department of History, ^ 

University of Delhi R. S. Sharma 

26 June 1980 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


r took up the study of this subject about ten years ago, but the 
pressing duties of an Indian university teacher and lack of 
proper library facilities prevented me from making any appre¬ 
ciable progress. The major part of the work was done in two 
academic sessions (1954-56) at the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, made possible by the generous grant of study 
leave by the Patna University. This book, therefore, substantially 
represents my thesis approved for the degree of Ph.D. at the 
University of London in 1956. 

I wish to thank Dr. F. R. Allchin, Professor H. W. Bailey, 
Dr. T, N. Dave, Dr. J. D. M. Derrett, Professor Cl. von Furcr- 
Haimendorf, Professor D. D. Kosanibi, Professor R. N. Sharma, 
Dr. A. K. Warder and numerous friends, from whom I have 
received various kinds of Iiclp in the course of this work. I am 
grateful to Dr. L. D. Barnett for his valuable suggestions and 
encouragement from time to time. J must express my thanks to 
my esteemed friend Dr. Dev Raj, but for whose help in proof¬ 
reading and allied matters the publication of the book would 
have been further delayed. I have also to acknowledge my debt 
to Dr. Upendra Thakur, who has prepared the index and 
helped me in proof-reading. Above all, I consider myself for¬ 
tunate in having worked with Professor A. L. Basham, whose 
exacting standards of scholarship, love of intellectual indepen¬ 
dence on the part of his students and friendly guidance have 
contributed much to the making of this work. But I am 
responsible for any errors of fact and judgment, or techjxical 
irregularities, that may have remained unnoticed. 1 have been 
however, helpless in the case of some printing mistakes, which 
could not be removed in spite ofiny best efforts. 


R. S. Sharma 
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CHAPTER I 


HISTORIOGRAPHY AND APPROACH 

The modern study of the ancient Indian social order owed 
its inception to the efforts of the East India Company, which 
could not govern an alien people without some knowledge of 
their institutions. The preface to A Cock of Gentoo Laws (1776 ), 
one of the first English works which have some bearing on the 
early social history of India, states that ‘‘the importance of the 
commerce of India and the advantages of a territorial establish¬ 
ment in Bengal” could be maintained only by “an adoption of 
such original institutes of the country, as do not intimately 
clash with the laws or interests of the conquerors.”^ In his preface 
to the translation of the Manu Smrti (1794) Sir William Jones, 
the father of modern Indology, adds that, if this policy is 
pursued, “the well-directed industry” of “many millions of Hindu 
subjects” “would largely add to the wealth of Britain”.® Four 
years later, on the basis of these sources, Colebrooke wrote an 
essay on the “Enumeration of Indian classes”,® which appeared 
to him among the most remarkable institutions of India.^ Soon 
after, in 1818 these sources were utilised by Mill to describe the 
caste system in his History of India, Discussing the disabilities of 
the sudras he came to the conclusion that the vices of caste 
subordination were carried to a more destructive height among 
the Hindus than among any other people,® and remarked that 
the hideous society of the Hindus continued in his times. But 

1. Translator's preface, p. IX. This work was translated 
from English into German in 1778. 

2. Institutes of Hindu Law, Preface, p. XIX. Gf. Discourse of Colebrooke 
in the first general meeting ofi?i45(15 March, 1823), Essays, i, 1*2. 

3. Essays, ii, 157-70. 

4. Ibid., ii, 157. 

5. The History of India, ii, 166; i, 166-9; 169 fn. 1. It seems that Mill’s 
generalizations about the history of India exercised the most dominant 
influence on later British historians* 
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from the same sources Elphinstone (1841) deduced that the con¬ 
dition of the sudras “was much better than that of the public 
slaves under some ancient republics, and, indeed, than that of 
the villains of the middle ages, or any other servile class with 
which we are acquainted’*.^ He also perceived that such a 
servile class did not exist any longer in his time.“ 

But there is no doubt that many age-old social practices 
continued into the 19th century. The glaring contrast between 
the rising industrial society of England and the old decaying 
society of India*"* attracted the attention of the educated intelli¬ 
gentsia, who were being permeated with the spirit of nationalism. 
They realised that the practices of sati^ lifelong widowhood, 
child marriage, and caste endogamy were great obstacles to 
national progress. Since these practices were supposed to derive 
sanction from the Dharmasastras, it was felt that necessary re¬ 
forms could be effected easily if they could be proved to be in 
consonance with the sacred texts. Thus in 1818 Rammohan 
Roy published his first tract against saii^ in which he tried to 
show that, according to the sastras, it was not the best way for 
the salvation of a woman.^ In the fifties of the same century 
Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar ransacked Srnrti literature in order 
to make out a case for widow remarriage.^ In 1879 Swami 
Dayanand, the founder of the Arya Samaj, brought out 
a collection of original Sanskrit texts called the Satydrthaprakdsa 
to support widow remarriage, rejection of caste based on birth,® 
and the sudras’ right to Vedic education.’^ We do not knowhow 
far the early social reformers drew inspiration from the contem¬ 
porary works of the British scholar Muir, ® who tried to prove that 
the belief in the origin of the four varnas from the primeaval 
man did not exist in ancient times,® and from those of the 

1 The History of India, i, 34. 

2. Ibid., 107. 

3. In 1902 an old Indian writer laments that the brahmanas should be 
made to take their place below Eurasian (Anglo-Indian) industrialists. J. C. 
Ghosh, Brahmanism and Sudra, p. 46. 

4. The English Works of Rammohan Roy, i, Introd., pp. XVIII; ii, 123-192. 

5. R.G. Bhandarkar, Collected Works, ii, 498. 

6. Satyarthaprakala, 4th samullasa, pp. 83-92, 113-122. 

7. Ibid.y 3rd samullasa, pp. 39, 73-74. 

8. Original Sanskrit Texts, i. 

9. Ibid., 159-60. 
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German scholar Weber, who presented the first important 
critical study of the caste system on the basis of the Brahmanas 
and the Sutras.^ 

On the occasion of the introduction of the Age of Consent 
Bill in 1891, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar brought out a well-document¬ 
ed pamphlet citing Sanskrit texts to establish that a girl should 
be married only when she attains maturity. On the other hand 
B.G. Tilak, to whom any stick was good enough to beat the 
alien rulers, cited texts against this Bill.^ 

This tendency to quote ancient scriptures in support of 
modern reforms can be well summed up in the words of R. G. 
Bhandarkar (1895): ‘Tn ancient times girls were married after 
they had attained maturity, now they must be married before; 
widow marriage was in practice, nowit has entirely gone out. ... 
Interdining among the castes was not prohibited, now the 
numberless castes...cannot have intercommunication of that 
nature. 

But the attempt of the Indian scholars to present their early 
social institutions in a form more palatable to the modern mind 
did not always commend itself to western writers. Thus Senart 
(1896) pointed out that the castes are compared by Hindus of 
English upbringing with the social distinctions that exist among 
Europeans, but that they correspond only very remotely to 
western social classes.^ Similarly Hopkins (1881) stated that 
the position of the sudra was not different from that of the 
American house slave before 1860.^ Reviewing Hopkins’ generali¬ 
zations, Hillebrandt (1896) held that the position of the sudras 
should be judged in comparison with the slaves of the ancient 
world and not in the context of developments in later times.® 

1. Indische Studien^ x, 1-160. 

2. R.G. Bhanclarkar Collected Works, ii, 538-83. 

Also see Bhandarkar’s criticism of Jolly’s article on the “History of Child 
Marriage”, Ibid,, 584-602. 

3. Collected Works, ii, 522-23, 

4. Caste in India, pp. 12-13. 

5. Mutual Relations of the Four Castes in Manu, p. 102. 

6. Hillebrandt, “Brahmanen und Sudras”, Festschrift fur Karl Weinhold, 
p. 57. 
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Criticising Hopkins, Ketkar (1911) complains that European 
writers are influenced by their ideas of racial discrimination 
against the Negroes, and hence unduly exaggerate this in their 
treatment of the caste system.^ The main trend noticeable in 
the works of recent Indian writers such as Ketkar, Dutt, Ghurye 
and others is to present the system in such a way as may help 
to recast it in response to present requirements.^ Thus it would 
appear that problems of ancient Indian society have been 
largely studied against the background of struggle between the 
reformist and orthodox schools. The dominant motives of 
reform and nationalism have undoubtedly produced valuable 
works on India’s early social life; but what appeared to be 
seamy and ugly in comparison with modern standards came to 
be either ignored or explained away unconvincingly. For 
instance, it has been argued that the disabilities of the sudras 
did not reduce their happiness or well-being.® 

It is this tendency to concentrate on favourable aspects of 
early social life that accounts for the almost complete absence 
of works on the position of the sudras in ancient India. Even 
European writers gave their attention mainly to the study of 
the upper classes of Hindu society. Thus Muir devoted 188 
pages to the legends of struggles between brahmanas and ksatri- 
yas,^ and Hopkins (1889) presented a comprehensive study of 
the “Position of Ruling Caste in Ancient India.The admir¬ 
able work of Pick (1897) on the social organization of north¬ 
eastern India also mainly confined itself to the treatment of 
ksatriyas, brahmanas and gahapatis or setthis. It is difficult to 
explain these writers’ lack of interest in the fortunes of the 
lower orders unless we suppose that their vision was circum¬ 
scribed by the dominant class outlook of their age. 

The first independent work on the i^iidras was a short article 
byV. S. Sastri (1922), who discussed the philosophical basis of 

1. Ketkar, History of Caste, p, 78, fn. 3. 

2 Ketkar, op, cit., p. 9; Radhakrishnan’s foreword to Valavalkar’s Hindu 
Social Institutions, The works of Dutt and Ghurye display a better historical 
sense, but see Dutt, op, cit,. Preface, p. VI. 

3. On the basis of the SukranUi-$dra, Sarkar, Hindu Sociology, p. 92-95. cf. 
K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Indian Comeralism, p. 85. 

4. Original Sanskrit Texts, i, Gh. IV. 

5. J405, xiii, 57-376. 
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the term §udra} In another article (1923) on this subject he 
tried to show that the sudras could perform Vedic rituals.^ In a 
paper published in 1947 Ghoshal dealt with the status of the 
Sudras in the Dharmasutras.® A valuable article was by a Russian 
writer G. F. Ilyin (1950)/who, on the basis of the Dharma- 
sastra evidence,^ demonstrated that sudras were not slaves. The 
only monograph on sudras (1946) was published by a well-known 
Indian politician, who confined himself to the question of their 
origin.® The author was entirely dependent for his source-material 
on translations,’ and, what is worse, he seems to have worked 
with the fixed purpose of proving a high origin for the sudras, a 
tendency which has been very much in evidence among the 
educated sections of the lower caste people in recent times. A 
single passage of the Sdnti Parvan, which states that the sudra 
Paijavana performed sacrifice, is sufficient to establish the thesis 
that sudras were originally ksatriyas.® The author did not 
bother himself about the complex of various circumstances 
which led to the formation of the labouring class known as the 
Sudras. A recent work® (1957), allied to our subject, brings 
together scattered information on labourers in ancient India, but 
does not make any significant addition to our knowledge. The 
main object of this book is to explore the field of Labour Econo¬ 
mics in ancient India, and in doing so the author notices in the 
past parallels to modern wage-boards, arbitrators, social security 
etc., with the result that this work suffers from much 


1. 137-9. 

2. “The Status of the Sudra in Ancient India’*, Viswa Dharati Quarterly^ 
i, 268-278. 

3. /C, xiv, 21-27. 

4. Sudras und sklavcn in den altindischen Gcsctzblichern” in Sowjetwissen- 
schafty 1952, 2 tr. from Vestnik drevnei istorii, 1950, No. 2, pp. 94-107. 

5. Kane’s compilation of the Dharmasastra extracts regarding sudras 
provide valuable raw material for an historical study of their position. Chitra 
Tiwari’s Sudras in Manu (1963) does not add to our understanding. 

6. Ambedkar, Who w^re the Shudras ? 

7. Ibid.y Preface, p. IV. 

8. It is to be noticed that in recent caste movements man sudra castes 
claim to be ksatriyas. Thus the Dusadhas claim to be the descendants of 
Duhsasamana, and the GoMas those of the Yadus. 

9. K. M. Saran, Labour in Ancient India, 
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modernism. Moreover, the book mainly draws on the 
ArthaSdstra of Kautilya, is sketchy, and lacks historical sense. 

The present work has been undertaken not only to provide 
an adequate treatment of the position of the sudras in ancient 
times, but also to evaluate their modern characterizations, either 
based on insufficient data, or inspired by reformist or anti¬ 
reformist motives. An attempt will be made to present a connect¬ 
ed and systematic account of the various developments in the 
position of the sudras down to circa a. d. 500. 

Since the sudras were regarded as the labouring class, in this 
study particular attention has been paid to the investigation of 
their material conditions and the nature of their economic and 
social relations with the members of the higher varnas. This has 
naturally involved the study of the position of slaves, with whom 
the sudras were considered identical. The untouchables arc also 
theoretically placed in the category of sudras, and hence their 
oiigin and position has also been discussed in some detail. 

The position of the lowest order in ancient Indian society can¬ 
not be studied without raising a few questions. What led to the 
formation of the sudra community ? If the sudras were meant 
for serving the three higher orders, can they be categorised 
as slaves ? Was ancient Indian society a slave society ? How far 
does the ritual status of the sudras correspond to their econo¬ 
mic status ? Did the reforming religious sects bring about 
any fundamental change in the position of the lower orders or 
did they try to contain and stabilise the changes that had 
occurred on account of other factors ? Did the role of the lower 
orders in the economic system undergo any change over the cen¬ 
turies ? How is it that the twice-born vaisyas came to be reduced 
to the level of the sudras and sudras placed on a par with the 
vaisyas ? How do we explain the proliferation of the servile orders 
towards the end of the period of our study ? How did the sudras 
react to their servility and disabilities ? Why are social revolts 
comparatively absent in ancient India ? We have tried to tackle 
these and similar other problems. 

This study has to be mainly based on literary sources, the 
precise dating of which or of their various parts has been a 
baffling problem. We have adopted the generally accepted 
chronology of the literary texts, but in the case of differences 
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of opinion we have indicated our own reasons for adopting an 
unconventional dating. 

Although the texts belong to different periods, they repeat 
ad nauseam the same formulae and terminologies, which make it 
difficult to detect changes in society; hence special attention has 
been paid to the study of variants. Many of these texts cannot 
be understood without the aid of the commentators, who not 
unoften project the ideas of their own times into earlier periods. 

Further, the literary texts, brahrnanical and non-brahmanical, 
seek to establish the supremacy of the brahmanas or of the 
ksatriyas, or of both, but they hardly show any sympathy for the 
sudras. It is argued that the Dharmasastras and other treatises 
arc books written by the enemies of the sudras and as such have 
no evidential value.^ But the law-books of other ancient socie¬ 
ties also follow the principle of class legislation as the Dharma- 
sas^nis do; unfortunately for lack of sufficient data we cannot 
dciinitely say how far the Dharmasastra laws were followed. 

Mylhs and rituals with which ancient texts are replete 
form an important source for the reconstruction of social history. 
Recently under the influence of some sociologists a few Western 
Sanskritists have started questioning the validity of this method. 
They attribute all kinds of s^nnbolical meanings to rituals apd 
connect many of them with the creation processes. Wc cauuot 
ignore fertility rites, but it should be noted that they underscore 
the importance of the production of plants, animals and human 
beings. The operation of rituals in day-to-day life shows that 
they originate in reality, and change with change in real life. 
Hence studies in rituals cannot be discarded by social historians. 
Some shreds of reality cannot be denied to myths. It was in 
response to certain social needs that the original 8000 verses 
of the Mahdbhdrata were first raised to 24000 and then finally 
to 100000. 

Since the history of social classes cannot be followed in isola¬ 
tion from developments in material life, changes in material 
culture in time sequence have been indicated on the basis of 
archaeology and inscriptions. At various stages the impact of 
settled agricultural life, flourishing trade and land grants on the 


1. Ambedkar, op. cit.y p. 114. 
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social formation has been examined, and its implications for 
occupational and territorial mobility discussed. 

In order to explain and illustrate certain developments in 
the position of the sudras, wherev^cr possible comparisons have 
been made with similar developments in other ancient societies 
and among primitive peoples known to anthropology. 



CHAPTER II 


ORIGIN 

In 1847 it was suggested by Roth that the sQdras might have 
been outside the pale of the Aryan society.^ Since then it has 
usually been held that the fourth varna of brahmanical society 
was mainly formed by the non-Aryan population, who were 
reduced to that position by the Aryan conquerors.- This view 
continues to derive support from the analogy of conflict between 
the white-coloured Europeans and the non-white population of 
Asia and Africa. 

In such a postulate the Aryan conquerors are codsidered to be 
identical with the Arya race, and the non-Aryans with the 
Dasa and Dasyu races. But it has been shown by H. W. Bailey 
that the racial import cannot be drawn uniformly from the term 
arya in all the Rg Vedic references in which it is used. The term 
can be derived from the base ar, which means to get,-"* In the 
Iranian references the term arya stands for possessor or noblr,^ 
and its extension arya does not have a different sense in the 
Vedic texts,® not to speak of its use in the sense of noble or 
civilised in post-Vedic Sanskrit and Buddhist and Jain texts,® 
‘‘The arya are the party of the poets, and certainly it is a lauda¬ 
tory epithet”."^ From all this it may be inferred that the leaders 

1. i, 84. 

2. VI, ii, 265, 388; R.G. Dutt, A History of Civ. in Anc. India, i, 2; 
Senart, Caste in India, p. 83; N. K. Dutt, Origin and Growth of Caste in India. 
pp. 151-52; Ghuryc, Caste and Class, pp. 151-52; D. R. Bhandarkar, Some 
Aspects of Ancient Indian Culture, p. 10. 

3. H.W. Bailey, ‘‘Iranian Arya and Daha-\ Transactions of the 
Philological Society, 1959, 71-83. 

4. The relevant passages to which these meanings suit have been quoted 
in Ibid., 70-94. 

5. Ibid., 103-104. 

6. Ibid., 102-103. 

7. Ibid., 102. 
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of the Rg Vedic people or gods who are extolled in the hymns 
as arya were either possessors of wealth or noble or both. But too 
much cannot be made of their wealth. In a predominantly 
pastoral society the existing forms of property could not be accu¬ 
mulated on any scale. ^ Therefore the Rg Vedic society was 
organised neither on the basis of social division of labour nor on 
that of differences in wealth. The Rg Vedic society was pri¬ 
marily organised on the basis of kin, tribe, and lineage. The terms 
used for various types of kin-based units occur frequently. Thus 
is mentioned about 275 times and vis about 170 times. 
Similarly gana and vrdta repeatedly occur. These units seem to 
be fairly large, because kula^ which stands for family and later 
for noble family, is mentioned only once in the Rg Veda, and 
that too as apart of the term knlapd. However if the term grha 
is taken in the sense of family, it is mentioned many times 
in the I^g Veda, although these occurrences are less than 
100 and therefore far less frequent than those in the 
case of jana and vis. The ‘Aryan tribes mentioned in the 
Rg Veda may not have belonged to the same ethnic stock, 
but they were united by a common language and a common 
style of life. The term Aryan therefore used by us may be 
understood in this sense. 

Although it has been argued that the Dasas and Dasyus were 
racially not non-Arya,- in our opinion this is far more true of 
the Dasa. As will be shown later, the Dasyus are represented as 
speaking probably a different language and having a different 
life-style, which does not seem to be the case with the Dasa. 
Further the Dasas were organised into tribe called vU, which is 
a term used for Vedic people or tribes. Seen in this light the 
conflict between the Arya and the Dasa would appear to be the 
onewithin the fold ofthe Vedic tribes leading more or less the same 
type of life. In the numerous hymns of the J^g Veda, which are 
repeated in the Atharva Veda, the Aryan god Indra appears as the 
conqueror of the Dasas, who mostly appear to have been human 


1. R. S. Sharma, “Forms of Property in the Early Portions of the 
Veda," Essays in Honour of Prof. S.C, Sarkar, pp. 39-50. 

2. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, ii, 387. 
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beings. It is said that Indra consigned the base Dasa varna to the 
cave.^ As the controller ofthe world, he lakes upon himself the task 
of bringing the Dasas into subjection,- and is asked to prepare 
himself for their destruction.* The recurring theme of the Rg 
Vedic prayers to Indra is the request for the overthrow of the 
Dasa tribes {vL<as) Indra is also represented as having deprived 
theDasyus of all good qualities, and as having subjugated the 
Dasas.*''* 

There are more references to the destruction or subjugation of 
the Dasyus by Indra than of the Dasas. It is stated that having killed 
the Dasyus he protected the Aryan varna.® Prayer is made to 
him to fight against the Dasyus in order to increase the strength 
of the Aryans.^ It is significant that there are at least twelve 
references to the slaughter of the Dasyus, mostly by Indra.® On 
the contrary, although there arc references to the killing of indi¬ 
vidual Dasas, the word ddsahatyd does not occur anywhere. 
This indicates that the two were not identical and may suggest 
that the Aryans followed a policy of ruthless extermination 
towards the Dasyus, which, in the case of the Dasas, was tempered 
with moderation. 


1. yenernd vVivdiydvand krtdni,y6 ddsam vdrtiamddharain guhdkah. RX^. II, 12. 
4. AV, XX. 34. 4. 

2. .. .yathdvaidm nayati ddsamdryah /?!', 34. 6. 

3. ,..ddsdveidya cdvalj. II. 13.8. Sayana interprets this as the 

destruction of the dasas, but F/, i, 3.'>o takes it as the name of a Dasa. 

4. RV, II, 11.4; VI. 25.2; and X. 148.2. 

5. IV. 28.4. 

6. ...hatvVddsyuTiprdryam vdrnamdvat, /?r. III. 34.9; 

.4F, XX. 11.9 (not in the Paippalada recension). 

7. I. 103.3; AV, XX. 20.4. 

8. The term ddsyuAidtyd occurs in RV, I. 51.5-6, 103. 4; X. 95.7, 99.7. 
Ddsyu-ghnd occurs in IV. 16. 10 and ddsyu-hdn in /?F, X. 47. 4. Ddsytihdn^ 
tama occurs in /?F. VI. 16.15, VIII- 39.8, and is reproduced in F^, XI. 34. 
There are many other references to the hostility between the Aryans and 
Dasyus, viz. /?F, V. 7. 10, VII. 5.6. etc. Indra is called ddsyu-hd in /^F, I. 
lOO. 12; VI. 45.24; VIII. 76. 11, 77. 3. There are similar references to 
the slaughter of Dasyus by Indra in AV, III. 10 12; VIII. 8. 5, 7; IX, 2.17 
& 18; X. 3.11; XIX. 46.2: XX. 11.6, 21.4,29.4, 34.10, 37.4,42.2, 64.3, 
and by Agni in /4F, I. 7.1; XI, 1.2. Manyu is caWed ddsyu-hd in AV^ IV. 
32.3. 
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The fight between the Aryans and their opponents mainly 
took the form of the destruction of the fortresses and walled 
settlements of the latter. Both the Dasas and Dasyus were in 
possession of numerous fortified settlements,^ which are also 
associated with the enemies of the Aryans in a general way.^ 
This naturally reminds us of the later discoveries of fortifications 
in the Harappa settlements,^ although so far we have not been 
able to get any clear archaeological evidence of mass-scale 
confrontation between the Aryans and the Harappans. It 
seems that the nomadic Aryans coveted the wealth of their 
enemies accumulated in the settlements, for the possession of 
which there went on a regular warfare between them.^ The 
worshipper expects that all those who make no oblation should 
be killed and their wealth should be given to the people.® The 
Dasyus are described as rich {dhaninah) but without sacrifice.® 
Mention is made of two Dasa chiefs who are called wealth¬ 
seeking. ^ Desire is expressed that through Indra® the might of 
the Dasa be subdued, and his collected wealth be divided among 
the people. The Dasyus also possessed jewels and gold, which 
probably excited the greed of the Aryans.® But to a people of 
cattle culture such as the Aryans it was primarily the cattle of 
their enemies which held the greatest temptation. Thus it is 
argued that the Kikatas, who probably lived in Haryana, do not 
deserve to have cows because they make no use of milk products 
in the sacrifice.^® On the other hand it is likely that the enemies 
of the Aryans valued the horses and chariots of the latter. A 
Rg Vedic legend tells us that the Asuras had captured the city 
of a royal sage named Dadhiti, but on their retreat were 

1. RV, I. 103.3; II, 19.6; IV. 30.20; VI. 20.10, 31.4. 

2. RV, I. 33.13, 53.8; VIII. 17.14. 

3. Wheeler, The Indus Civilization^ pp. 90-91. 

4. /2F, IV. 30.13; V. 40.6, X. 69.6. 

5. asmdbhyamasya vidanam daddhi surilcido hate, RV^ I. 176.4. 

6. RV, I. 33.4. 

7. dhanddsd ur^abho vasnaydntoddvraje varcinam idmbararji ca. VI. 47.21. 

8. vaydm tdd asya sdmbhrtam vdsu indretjia vibhajemahi, RV, VIII. 40.6. 

9. RV, I. 33. 7-8. 

10. kirjfi te kr^vanti klkafefu gdvo ndHrarjfi duhri nd tapanti gharmdm, RV, III 
53.14. 
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intercepted and defeated by Indra, who recovered cattle, horses 
and chariots and restored them to the prince.^ 

The Dasyu way of life further antagonised the Aryans. 
Apparently the tribal and semi-settled life of the Aryans based 
on cattle keeping vyas incompatible with the sedentary and urban 
life of the people of the indigenous culture.^ The predominantly 
tribal life of the former expressed itself through several commu¬ 
nal institutions such as the gana^ sabhd, samiti and the vidatha in 
which sacrifice played a very important part. But the Dasyus 
had nothing to do with sacrifice. This was true of the Dasas as 
well, for Indra is described as coming to the sacrifice distin¬ 
guishing between the Dasa and the Arya.® A whole passage occur¬ 
ring in the seventh book of the Veda consists of a string of ad¬ 
jectives such as akratuuy ahaddhan and ayajndn applied to the 
Dasyus emphasise their non-sacrificing character.^ Indra is asked 
to discriminate between the sacrificing Aryans and non-sacrificing 
Dasyus.^ They are also called ayajvdnah.^ The word anindra 
(without Indra) is used as several places,’ and presumably 
refers to the Dasyus, Dasas and perhaps some Aryans dissenters. In 
the Aryan view the Dasyus practised black magic.® Such a belief is 
especially found in the Atharva Veda, in which the Dasyus appear 
as evil spirits to be scared away from the sacrifice.® It is said 
that an all-powerful amulet enabled the sage Afigiras to break 
through the Dasyus’ fortresses.^® The evil character of the Dasyus 
in the Atharva Veda seems to have been based on their fighting 
record in the Rg Vedic period. According to the Atharva Veda 
the god-blaspheming Dasyus are to be offered as victims.^^ It is 
believed that the Dasyus are treacherous, do not practise the 
Aryan observances, and are hardly human.^® 

1. RV, II. 15.4. 

2. Wheeler, The Indus Civilization pp. 90-91. 

3. RV, X. 86.19; AV, XX. 126.1,9. 

4. VII. 6.3. 

5. /?F, I. 51.8. 

6. RV, I. 33.4. 

7. RV, I. 133.1; V. 2.3.; VII. I. 8.1 6; X. 27.6; X. 48.7. 

8. RV, IV. 16.9. 

9. AV, II. 14.5. 

10. ^7, X, 6.20. 

11. i47, XII. 1.37. 

12. RV, X. 22.8. 
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The dillerence between the Aryan and the Dasyu way of life 
was further brought out by indicating the relation in which the 
Dasyus stood to the Aryan vrata^ generally meaning law or ordi¬ 
nance.^ If it be possible to establish some connection between 
this word and vrdia, which means tribal troops or groups, it may 
be suggested that the term vrata probably means tribal law or 
usage. The Dasyus are generally described as avrala^ and 
anyavrataJ^ The word apavrata is used at two places and perhaps 
applies to the Dasyus and dissenting Aryans.^ It is notable 
that such adjectives are not applied to the Dasas, which again 
indicates that they were more amenable to the Aryan way of 
life than the Dasyus. 

There are reasons to think that there was difference of colour 
between the Aryans and their enemies. It appears that the 
Aryans, who are called human {mdnusiprajd)^ worshipping Agni 
Vaisvanara, on occasions set fire to the settlements of the dark- 
hued people (asiknivisah), who deserted their possessions with¬ 
out fighting.^ The Aryan deity Soma is described as killing 
people of black skin, who apparently were Dasyus.® Further, 
Indra had to contend against the Raksasas of h\ack skin [tvaca- 
masiknim)^’^ and at one place he is credited with the slaughter of 
fifty thousand ‘blacks’ whom Sayan a regards as Raksasas 

of black colour.® The god is also described as tearing off the 
black skin of the Asura.'* An important exploit of Indra, which 
may have some historical basis, refers to his fight against a hero 
known as Krsna. It is stated that, when Krsna encamped on the 
Amsumati or Yamuna with ten thousand soldiers, Indra 


1. P.V. Kane, JBBRAS, NS. xxix. 12. 

2. RV, I. 51.8-9; I. 101.2; I. 175.3; VI. 14.3; IX. 41.2. The term avrata, 
however, has nowhere been applied to the Dasas. 

3. Vlll. 70.11; X. 22.8. 

4. RV, V. 42.9; in V. 40.6 the term apavrata is identified with darkness. 

5. RV, VII. 5.2-3. Geldner’s tr. The end of Harappa culture at Rana 
Ohundai III is marked with ‘a great conflagration*. B.B. Lai, AI, 9, p. 88. 

6. ghndntah krf^difi dpa tvdcarjri.,,sdhvdmso ddsyumavratdm. RV, IX. 41. 1-2. 

7. RV, IX. 73.5. 

8. RV, IV. 16.13. Geldner, however, docs not introduce the Raksasas 
in this context. 

9. RF, I. 130.8. 
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mobilised the Maruts(the Aryan ?;zV)and fought against i\i(^adevih 
vi^ah with the help of the priest-god Brhaspati.^ Adevih vi^ah are 
explained by Sayana as Asuras of black colour {krsnarupdh 
asiirasendh). It is suggested that Krsna was the non-Aryan 
dark hero of the Yadava tribe.^ This seems likely because later 
traditions speak of hostility between Indra and Krsna. 
There is also reference to the killing of the krsrjoarbhd, doubtfully 
interpreted by Sayana as pregnant wives of an Asura named 
Krsna.-* Similarly mention is made of the overthrow of the 
krsnayonih ddsih by Indra."* Sayana fancifully takes them as the 
lowest demon-like troops {nikrstajdtik...dsurih sendh), but Wilson 
takes krsna in the sense of black. If the latter meaning be correct, 
it would appear that the Dasas were black in colour. But the 
description ‘black’ may have been applied indiscriminately to 
them as it was to the Dasyus and other enemies of the Aryans. 
The above-mentioned references however, leave little doubt 
that the Aryan followers of Indra, Agni and Soma had to fight 
against the black people of India. In one reference, the 
Rg Vedic hero Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa, is described as the 
leader of the ‘dark-complexioned’ men.^ This may indicate that 
he had established his hold over them. 

If the word andsa^ applied to the Dasyus is taken in the sens.^ 
of ‘noseless’ or one with a flat nose, and the term vr^asipra 
applied to the Dasas’ as ‘bull-lipped’ or having big protruding 
lips, it would appear that the enemies of the Aryans were 
physiognomically different. 

The term mrdhravdky which occurs in its different forms at 
several places in the Veda^ gives some idea of difference in the 

1. . ..ddha drapso arfismidtyd updsthi dhdraynttanvdm titvi^dridh; viio ddcvirbhyd 
carantir bfhaspdtindytijindrdh sasdhe, RVy VIII. 96, 13-13. 

2. Kosambi, JBBRAS, NS, xxvii, 43. 

3. yah kxstidgarbhd nirdhann rjUvdnd, RV^ 1. 101.1. 

4. sd vrtrahindrali kr^fidyonih purandaroddsirairyadvi...RV, II. 20.7. Sayana’s 
comm. But Geldner suggests that dasih implies understood pdrahy and that 
the poet is thinking in terms of pregnancy. 

5. Ri^y VIII. 19. 36-37. 

6. RV, V. 29.10. Sayana explains andsa as one without speech {dsyarahita), 

7. /2F, VII. 99.4. 

8. RVy I, 174.2.; V. 29.10, 32.8; VII. 6.3, 18.13. Not at only four places, 
as in Who were the Shudras, p. 71. 
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manner of speech between the Aryans and their enemies. It 
qualifies Dasyus at two places.^ Sayana explains it as ‘of hostile 
speech’, and Geldner renders it as ‘of wrong speech’.^ Unless 
the term mrdhravdcah is taken in the sense of ‘unintelligible speech’ 
it does not give any evidence of linguistic difference between 
the Aryans and the Dasyus, but only shows that the latter hurt 
the sentiments of the Aryans by their improper speech. Thus 
although the main issue in the war between the Aryans and 
their enemies was the possession of cattle, chariots and other 
forms of wealth, differences in race, religion and mode of speech 
also served to exacerbate relations. 

If inferences can be drawn from the relative occurrences of 
the terms dasa and dasyu in the Rg Veda^ it would appear that 
the Dasyus, who are mentioned eighty-four times, were obviously 
numerically stronger than the Dasas, who are mentioned sixty- 
one times.^ The struggle against the Dasyus was attended with 
much bloodshed. The Aryans, who in the early stage of their 
expansion coveted cattle for their upkeep, naturally did not 
understand the value of urban settlements and organised agri¬ 
culture.^ The Aryans seem to have played some part in 
the destruction of the pre-Aryan urban settlements, although 
the evidence for intrusive elements in late Harappa culture 
is not very strong. While the spoils of war, especially cattle, 
must have added to the power of the warriors and priests, 
raising them above the vis^ it was slowly realised that the 
peasants of the older culture could provide labour power 
with which the Aryans could carry on agriculture. 

Alongside the conflict between the Aryans and their enemies 
there went on the internal conflict in the Aryan tribal society. 
Through a battle song addressed toManyu (personified Wrath), 
his aid is invoked for covercoming the two kind of enemies. 


1. /2F, V. 29.10, VII. 6.3. 

2. In RV, I. 174.2 Gcldncr translates mrdhravdcah as ‘missrederd’. 

3. Computed on the basis of refs, given in Visvabandhu SSastri’s Vedic 
Koia, 

4. Wheeler suggests the complete break-up of organised agriculture on 
account of the invasion of uncivilised nomads (i.e. Aryans) op. cit., p. 8. 
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Aryans and Dasas.^ Indra is asked to fight against both the 
godless Dfisas and Aryans who are described as the enemies 
{^atravah) of his followers.^ It is said that Indra and Varuna 
killed the Dasas and Aryans who were the adversaries of Sudas 
and thus protected him.^ On behalf of the good and righteous 
people prayer is made to the two chief Rg Vedic deities Agni 
and Indra to counteract the hostile activities and oppressions 
of the Aryans and Dasas.'* Since Aryans were one of the chief 
enemies of their fellow men, it is no wonder that along with the 
Dasas they also are said to have been destroyed by Indra.^ 
If Wilson’s translation of a Rg Vedic passage be accepted, 
Indra is lauded for having saved the people from the Raksasas 
and Aryans on the bank of the seven rivers, and is further 
called upon to deprive the Dasas of their weapons.® 

Of thirty-six occurrences of the word drya in the l^g Veda 
nine make clear mention of hostility among the Aryans them¬ 
selves.’ At one place the Aryan enemies are lumped together 
with iheDasyus, and at five places with the Dasas, which again 
suggests that the Dasas were on better terms with a section of the 
Aryans than were the Dasyus. They were cons dered natural 
allies of the Aryans in their inter-tribal conflicts, which gradually 
undermined the tribal basis of their society, and helped t]»e 
process of fusion between the Aryans and Dasas. Five of these 
references occur in the earlier portions of the Rg Veda^ which 
shows that the internal conflict was a fairly old process. 

The most important evidence for internal conflict within the 
Aryan fold at an early date is the record of the Ddsardjna battle, 

1. sdhydma ddsamdryam tvdyd yujd sdhaskrtena sdhasd sdhasvatd, RV ^ 
X. 83.1 identical with IV. 32.1. 

2. RV, X, 88.3; cf. AV, XX. 36.10. 

3. ddsa ca urtrd hatdmdrydtii ca suddsamindravarundvasavatam. RV, VII. 83.1. 

4. RV, VI. 60.6. 

5. RV VI. 33.3; cf. X. 102.3. 

6. yd rkf&ddmhaso mucddyovdrydt sapldsindhusu; 

vddharddsdsya tuvinrmtia nmamah. RVj VIII. 24.27. Geldner takes the 
passage in the sense of Indra’s turning aside the weapon of the Dasa from 
the Aryan. 

7. RV, VI. 33.3, 60.6; VII. 83.1; VIII. 24.27 (a disputed passage); X. 
38.3, 69.6, 83.1, 86.19, 102.3. Four of these refs, have been correctly quoted 
by Ambedkar, op. cit,, pp. 83.4. 
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which is the only important historical event in the lig Veda, 
Gelclner thinks that RV, VII. 33, which speaks of this battle, 
belongs to an early period.^ The Battle of Ten Kings was 
primarily a conflict between two main branches of the Rg 
Vedic Aryans, namely the Purus and the Bharatas, in which the 
non-Aryans may have joined as auxiliaries.^ While the 
Bharatas were led by the famous Rg Vedic hero Sudas and 
assisted by their priest Vasistha, their enemies comprised ten 
kings belonging to the five well-known tribes — Anus, Druhyus, 
Yadus, Turvasas and Purus, along with five less known tribes 
— Alina, Paktha, Bhalanas, iSiva and Visanin. The opposing 
confederacy was organised by the priest Visvamitra and led by 
the Purus.^ It appears that the battle was, in fact, a memorable 
attempt of the lesser Aryan tribes to maintain their separate 
identities, but they were completely routed by the Bharatas 
under Sudas on the Parusni. There is no indication of the treat¬ 
ment of these conquered Aryans, but essentially it might have 
been the same as in the case of the non-Aryans. 

It is not unlikely that there were many other inter-tribal 
conflicts of this kind, of which we have no records. Indications 
of such struggles are found in references which represent the 
Aryans as violators of vratas established by the gods. Five such 
passages quoted by Kane from the J^g Veda can be interpreted in 
this light.^ In a dialogue between the primeval priest Athar- 
van and Varuna, the priest boasts : ‘‘No Dasa by his greatness, 
not an Aryan, may violate the law that I will establish.’*^ 

Muir quotes as many as fifty-eight passages from the 
j^g Veda, which he interprets as containing denunciations of 
religious hostility or indifference shown by the members of the 
Aryan community.® Many of these passages belong to the 
kernal (Book II — VII) of the Veda and may be taken as 

1. Vly i, 356, fn. 4 of s.v. Dasa-rajna. 

2. JiV, VII. 33.2-5, 83.8. The actual battle hymn occurs in RV, VII. 18. 

3. VA, p. 245. On account of their hostility to other Aryans the Purus 
are called mjrdhravacah in RV, VII. 18.13. 

4. JBBRAS,m,xKix, ll, 

5. nd me d&s6 ndtyo mahitvd vratdm mimdyayddahdrfi dharifjyd, AV, V. 11.3; 
Paipp., viir, 1.3. 

6. NS, ii, 286-294. 
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reflecting the conditions prevailing in the earliest period of the 
Aryan settlements. Several of these are directed against the 
illiberal people who are called arddhasam} aprnanatam^ or aprnatah.^ 
At one place Indra is described as the enemy of the prosperous 
{edhamanadvit) probably of Aryans who rendered him no service 
since Dasas and Aryans who concealed their treasure 
from the people were considered objects of attack,^ For the 
sake of his people Agni is said to have captured property 
wJiether situated in the plains or the hills, and to have over¬ 
come their Dasa and Aryan enemies.*^ TJiese passages suggest 
that even the Aryan enemies were deprived of their possessions 
(presumably cattle) and consequently reduced to the status of 
impoverished non-Aryans. 

Many passages show a general hostility towards the people 
knovui as Panis."^ Muir understands them as niggards.^ Accord¬ 
ing to the authors of the Vcdic Index Pani in the Veda 
denotes a person who is rich, but who does not give offerings to 
the gods, or bestows dak^inds on the priests, and who is therefore 
an object of intense dislike to the composers of the Sanihita.^* In 
one passage they were described as hekandlas or ‘usurers’ (?) 
subdued by Indra.^® The fact that the Panis were capable of 
making sacrifices and entitled to wergeld shows that they were 
members of the Aryan fold.^^ Hillebrandt identifies them with 
the Panis^- who formed part of “the Dahae, a great group of 

1. RV, 1.84.8. 

2. RV, I. 125.7 

3. /?F, VJ. 44.11. 

4. RV, F/.47. 16; JRAS, NS, ii, 286-294. 

5. ydsydydm vi§va dryo ddsah ievadhipd arih. RV, VIII. 51.9. Sayana’s 
comm, to this passage, and also that of Uvata and Mahidhara to a similar 
passage in VS, XXXIII, take ddsa as an adjective of drya, but Geldncr (/2K. 
VIII. 51.9) takes drya and ddsa as two independent nouns. In any case it is 
clear that the Aryan was also an object of attack. 

6. sdmajryd parvatyd vdsuni ddsd vrtrdriydryd jigetha, RV, X, 69.6. 

7. RV, I. 124.10; 182.3; IV. 25.7, 51.3; V, 34.7. VI. 13.3, 53.6-7, 

8. JiL45', NS, ii, 286-294. 

9. F/, i, 471. 

10. Via. 66.10. 

11. F/, i, 472. 

12. Ibid. 
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Scythian tribes of horsemen and warriors”.^ The authors of the 
Vedic Index think that the term is wide enough to cover either 
the aborigines or hostile Aryan tribes.^ 

Of the passages which represent Panis as niggards, and con¬ 
demn illiberal people in general, some may have been inspired 
by greedy priests eager for gifts, but on the whole they seem to 
reflect the tendency among certain Aryans to accumulate 
wealth at the cost of their fellow tribesmen, who naturally 
expected some share in their acquisitions through sacrifices made 
to Indra and other gods,^ thus providing frequent occasions for 
the common feasts of the community. Failure to check this 
process was bound to give rise to economic and social 
inequalities. 

It remains to be examined how the extra-tribal and inter¬ 
tribal struggles of the Aryans led to the disintegration of tribal 
society and the formation of social classes. Although the word 
varija is applied to the Aryan^ and Dasa^ in the Rg Veda, it does 
not indicate any division of labour, which became the basis of 
the broad social classes of later times. Arya^ and Ddsa-vamas 
represent two large tribal groups, which were in the process of 
disintegration into social classes. There is sufficient evidence for 
this in the case of the Aryan people. Criticising Senart Olden- 
berg rightly points out that caste does not exist in the J^g Veduy^ 
but the collection does give the impression of slowly emerging 
social classes in their embryonic stage. The word brdhmana occurs 
fifteen times and k.satriya nine times. Nevertheless, as would 
appear from the repeated occurrences of words such as jana and 
and from the nature of its institutions, Rg Vedic society 
was basically tribal in character. We do not know whether the 
Aryans possessed slaves at the time of their first advent in India. 

1. Ghirshman, Irariy p. 243. 

2. i, 472. 

3. RVy VII. 40.6. 

4. RV, III. 34.9. 

5. devdso manyiiffi ddsasya icamnant^ na d vakfantsuitdya vdr^am, RV, I. 104.2; 
III 34.9. 

6. ZRMGy'xVyin. 

7. Jana is mentioned about 275 times and vU about 170 times. 
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The Vedic Indians were primarily pastoral at least this holds 
good of the Aryans known from the early parts of the Rg Veda. 
Anthropological investigations show that some pastoral tribes 
also keep slaves although in a relative sense slavery is more 
developed among agricultural tribes.^ 

For lack of data it is difficult to get a precise idea of the effects 
of the Aryan impact on chalcolithic society and vice versa. 
Spoils of war must have added to the wealth and social status 
of the tribal leaders, who could afford to patronise priests by 
making gifts of cattle, and in some cases of women slaves. Thus 
a sacrificer is described as moving with his chariot “first 
in rank and wealthy, munificent and lauded in assemblies”.^ 

Despite the paucity of information reasonable hypotheses 
may be made about the social adjustment between the Aryans 
and members of pre-Aryan chalcolithic societies and other 
peoples. In the first flush of the Aryan expansion the destruc¬ 
tion of the settlements and the peoples such as the Dasyus seems 
to have been so complete that very few people in north-western 
India would remain to be absorbed into the new society. But 
this may not have been the case in the succeeding stages of their 
expansion. While the majority of the survivors and especially 
the comparatively backward peoples would be reduced to helo- 
tage, the natural tendency would be for the vi^ of the Aryan 
society to mix with the lower orders and for the Vedic priests 
and warriors to mix with the higher classes of earlier societies. 
That in some cases the enemies of the Aryans were given high 
status in the new composite society is clear from two references. 
At one place Indra is described as converting the Dasas into 
Aryas.^ Sayana explains this as teaching them the Aryan way 
of life. At another place Indra is said to have deprived the 
Dasyus of the title of the drjfa.^ May this suggest that some 

1. R.S. Sharma, “Forms of property in the Early Portions of the 
Veda'* Essays in Honour of Prof, S.C. Sarkar. A hymn devoted to agricultural 
operations (Bk. IV. 57) is considered to be an interpolation by Hopkins. 

2. Landtman, Origins of Social Inequalities, p. 230. 

3. RF, II. 27.12. 

4. ydydd dsdnydryatii vftrdkdro vajrintsuttikd ndhusa^i. RV, VI. 22.1. 

5. akdrn Sufuiasya indihiid vddharyamarn ndy6 rard dryam ndma ddsyavc. RV^ 
X. 49.3. 
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Dasyus were raised to Aryan status and then deprived of it, 
presumably on account of their anti-Aryan activities ? We may 
also consider the suggestion that ary a or its extension (vrddhi) 
dry a means a man of substance;^ on this basis some Dasyus seem 
to have been dispossessed of their property. All this leads us to 
suppose that some of the surviving priests and chiefs from the 
enemy peoples were given corresponding positions (possibly of 
inferior nature) in the new Aryan society. 

It has been contended that Brahmanism is a pre-Aryan insti¬ 
tution, and there may be some element of truth in it.^ 
The equation of the word brdhmana with the Latin fldmen, 
the designation of a type of priest whose olTice was created 
during the period of the Roman kings,® seems to be a 
far-fetched philological exercise. However we have the well-known 
similarity between the Atharvan priests of Vedic Indian and 
Athravans of Iran. But nevertheless a major objection remains 
to be answered. Keith says that the state of Rg Vedic belief and 
the comparative magnitude of the Vedic pantheon must have 
been the product of much priestly effort and the outcome of 
wholesale syncretism.^ Further, sufficient evidence has been 
adduced from Vedic and epic traditions to show that Indra 
was a brahmicide, and that his chief enemy Vrtra was a 
brahmana.® This also confirms the hypothesis that developed 
priesthood was a pre-Aryan institution, and implies that all the 
conquered peoples were not reduced to the position of the dasas 
and sudras. And hence, though it is difficult to trace the origin of 
the brahmana as an institution, the priestly class of the Aryan 
conquerors may have been largely rccrui ted from the conquered.® 
Though there is nothing to indicate the proportion, it seems 

1. H. W. Bailey, “Iranian Arya—and Daha —Transactions of the 
Philological Society^ 1959, 84. 

2. Pargitcr, Ancient Indian Historical Traditiont pp. 306-08. 

3. Dumezil, Flament Brahman, Chs. II & III. For another view see Paul 

Thieme, NF. 27, pp. 91-129, 

4. CHI, i, 103. 

5. W. Ruben “Indra’s Fight against Vrtra in the Mahahbarata,” 
S.K. Belvalkar Commemoration Volume (in pre.ss,* shown by the courtesy of Dr. 
A.S. Altekar), pp. 116-88; D. Kosambi, Bhagavdn Buddha, p. 24. 

6. Kosambi, JBBRAS, NS, xxii, 35. 
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that some of the pre-Aryan priests found their way into the new 
society. It would be wrong to think that all the ‘blacks’ were 
reduced to the status of the sudra helots, since there are some 
references to black seers. In the Rg Veda the Asvins are describ¬ 
ed as presenting fair-skinned women to black (syavaya) 
Kanva,^ who probably is named h\sna ‘black’ at another place^ 
and is the poet of the hymns {RV^ VIII. 85 and 86) addressed 
to the twin gods. It is perhaps again Kanva who is mentioned 
as krsna rsi in the first book of the Vedar^ Similarly Dirgha- 
tamas, mentioned as a singer in one hymn of tlie Rg Veda, 
may have been of dark colour, if his name was given to him 
on account of his complexion.^ It is significant that in several 
passages of the J^g Veda he is known by his metronymic Mama- 
teya alone, and a later legend says that he married Usij, a slave 
girl, and begot Kaksivant.*'^ Again in the first book of the/?^^ Veda 
priestly Divodasas, whose name suggests a dasa origin,^’ are de- 
scril)ed as composing new hymns,^ while in the tenth book the 
Ahgiras author of the R\\ X. 42-44 is called‘black’.® Since most 
of such references occur in the later portions of the fig Veda 
it would appear that towards the end of the Rg Vedic 
period some of the black seers and Dasa priests were worming 
their way into the newly organised Aryan community. 

Similarly it appears that some of the conquered chiefs 
received high status in the new society. Priestly acceptance of 
gifts from the Dasa chiefs such as Balbutha and Taruksa 
earned them unstinted praises, and validated their status 
in the new order. That the Dasas were in a position to 
make gifts and were looked upon as liberal donors can be 
deduced from the very meaning of the roots das from which 


1. RV, I. 117.8, but Sayana explains iyavaya as kns^arogctia syamavartidya. 

2. RVy VIII. 85.3*4. Kanva is also mentioned in RV, VIII. 50.10. 

3. /?F, I. 116.23; cf. I. 117.7. Pargiter thinks that the Kanvayanas are 
the only proper brahrnanas. DKA, p. 35. 

4. RV, 1. 158.6; Ambcdkar, Who were the Madras ?, p. 77. 

5. VI, i, 366. In the Sat. Br., XIV. 9.4.15, there is the case of a mother 
wishing for a black son who possesses tfie knowledge of the Veda. 

6. Hillebrandt’s suggestion, F/, i, 363. 

7. RV, I. 130.10. 

8. Kosambi, JBBRAS, NS, xxvi, 44. 
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the noun Dasa is derived.^ The process of assimilation went on in 
later times, for the later literature records the tradition that 
Pratardana Daivodasi went to the world of Indra,^ who was 
historically the titular ruler of the Aryan invaders. 

Early literature throws hardly any light on the process of 
assimilation between the Aryan commoners {vi^) and those of 
the survivors of earlier societies. It is likely that most of them 
were reduced to what came to be known as the fourth varna 
in Aryan society. But, if we leave out the Purusasukta, there is 
no evidence of the existence of the sudra varna in the age 
represented by the Rg Veda. In the early Rg Vedic period 
there existed, however, a small servile class of women 
slaves. It seems that, when the male members of the enemies 
of the Aryans were killed, tlieir wives were reduced to 
slavery. Thus it is stated that Trasadasyu, the son of Purukutsa, 
gave away fifty women as gifts.^ Further evidence for the 
existence of women slaves is to be found in the earlier portions 
of the Atharva Veda. Therein the woman slave is described as 
wet-handed, smearing the pestle and mortar,*^ and also as throw¬ 
ing Jye on the droppings of the cow,^ which shows that she was 
engaged in domestic work. This collection provides the earliest 
reference to a black ddsl.^ References, therefore, suggest that in 
the early Vedic society women slaves were employed in domestic 
work. The use of the word dasi makes it obvious that these were 
the womenfolk of the conquered Dasas. 

The use of the word dasa in the sense of slave is to be 
found mostly in the later portions of the Rg Veda. Two 
cases occur in the first book,’ one in the tenth book,® and 
one in the supplementary hymns (called vdlakhilya) inserted 


1. s. V. das, das, Monier-Willianis, Sansk-Eng. Did. 

2. KausUaki Upa., III. 1. quoted in F/, ii. 30. 

3. RV, VIII. 19.36. 

4. yddvd dasydrdrdhasta sdmamtd tildkhalam mtisalam iumbhatdpah. AV, XII. 
3.13; Faipp., XVII. 37.3. 

5. AV^ XII. 4.9; in the parallel passage in the Paipp. XVII. 16.9 the 
term ddsi is replaced by devi. 

6. AV, V. 13.8. 

7. RV, I. 92.8, 158.5. after Geldner’s tr. 

8. RV, X. 62.10. 
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in the eighth book.^ The only early reference of this type is 
found in the eighth book.^ In the ^gVeda there seems to be no 
other word which could mean slave, and it is thus clear that 
men slaves hardly existed in the early Rg Vedic period. 

Of the number and nature of slaves in the later Rg Vedic 
period, references give only a vague idea. The vdlakhilya 
mentions a hundred slaves, who are placed in the same 
category as asses and sheep.^ The word cldsa-pravarga in another 
later reference may mean wealth or assemblage of slaves.^ 
This would suggest that towards the end of the Rg Vedic 
period slaves were increasing in number, but there is no 
evidence of their being engaged in productive activities. 
They seem to have been in the nature of domestic servants 
attending on their priestly or warrior masters. These masters 
were usually warriors; only one reference mentions a priest 
Dirghatamas as owning slaves.^ They could be freely given 
away along with the cattle.® It seems that failure to pay debts 
resulted in the enslavement of the defaulter.’ But the very 
name dasa shows that war was the most important source of 
slavery during the Vedic period. 

Who were the Dasas ? They have been generally confused 
with the Dasyus. But the absence of the word ddsa-hatyd 
(slaughter of the Dasas), in contrast to dasyu-hatya (slaughter of 
the Dasyus), the appearance of Dasas as auxiliaries in the 
inter-tribal wars of the Aryans,® the absence of their description 
as apa-vrata, anya’vrata, etc., the mention of dcisa visas (clans) at 
three places,® and above all their identification with the Iranian 

1. RV, VIII. 56.3. 

2. 7?F, VII. 86.7. Hillebrandt regards this as of doubtful nature. He 
wrongly adds ‘villcicht’ to VII. 86.3. which should be VII. 86.7. <^//, iii, 16. 

3. Jatdrp, me gardabhdndm Mdmurndvatfndm; iatdm dasd dti srdjah. RV, VIII. 
56.3, It is possible that 100 may be a conventional number. 

4. ufasidmasydmyaMsam suviratp ddsdpravargam rayimdh’a budhyam. RV, 1.92.8. 

5. RV, I. 158.5-6. 

6. uld dasd parivife smdddistigdpariiiasd;ydduslurvdRa mdmahe. RV, X. 62.10. 

7. /?F, X. 34.4. 

8. Supra, pp. 16-17. 

9. RV, II. 11.4, IV. 28.4, and VI. 25.2. B.N. Dutt thinks that the 
mention of Dasa vis in i^F, VI. 25.2, means that the Dasa gets the vaisya 
rank {Studies in Hindu Social Polity, p. 334). But since the vaisyas did not 
exist then as a social class vii can be better interpreted here as clan. 
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Dahae/ a Scythian tribe, sharply distinguish the Dasas from the 
Dasyus, who seem to have had hardly anything in common with 
the Aryans.- There is no common word for Dasyu in Indo- 
European languages. We have the term dahyu in the Old 
Persian and Avestan languages, but it means a place of habita¬ 
tion of peoples, the ‘district, counry, land’this is in contrast 
to the Old Indian dasyu which is used of persons, not of a place.^ 
On the other hand several languages share a common term for 
Dasa. Thus the Greek doulns ‘servus’, now attested in Mycen¬ 
aean doero^ may belong with the Iranian dahaj^ and points to an 
Indo-European dos.^ In all these languages the term means 
man or hero, which eventually came to have ethnic significance. 
The Greeks knew a people called variously as Daai, Daoi, 
Doai.’ It is held by II. W. Bailey that the term ddsa is hardly a 
proper name in the Indian texts.^ But numerous references 
in the Rg Veda speak of the Dasa as those opposed to the 
Ary^ans or as their allies. The term ddsa is derived in old India 
from the base das, which means ‘to treat violently.® They may 
not have been a homogenous racial stock, but they were 
undoubtedly a group of peoples in Vedic times. Professor 
Bailey himself points out the existence of a people called by 
the ethnic name Iranian daha, later found in Old Persian dahd 
placed before in an inscription of Xerxes.^® It has been rightly 
suggested that in Old Indian the base das became pejorative on 
account of later environment.^^ 


1. The Dahae may have been closely allied in race and lani^uagc with 
the Iranians, but this is not very dearly proved. {VI, i, 357, fn. 20). Zimmer 
calls the Daoi or Daai of Heredotus, i, 126, a Turanian tribe. (Ibid,) 

2. It is suggested that the Dasas and Aryas were on a social level, above 
the Dasyu-Bhils. Shafer, Ethnography in Anc. India, p. 32. 

3. H.W. Bailey, Iranian Arya — and Daha —”, Transactions of the 
Philological Society, 1959, 110. 

4. Ibid.,p.\\2. 

5. Ibid., p. 109. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Ibid. 

8. Ibid., p. 102. 

9. Ibid., 114. 

10- Ibid.,\i.\09. 

11. Ibid.,^.\n. 
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Possibly the Dasas ^vere an advance guard of mixed Indo- 
Aryan peoples who came to India at the time when the Kassites 
appeared in Babylonia (r.l750 b.c.) . This can be linked up 
with the archaeological hypothesis which assumes either a 
continuous movement or two main movements of peoples 
from Northern Persia towards India and places tlie first 
movement fairly soon after 2000 B.c.^ Since the Dfisas 
shared language and some other elements of culture with 
the Rg Vedic people the latter followed a policy of conciliation 
towards them and easily assimilated into their fold such 
Dasa chiefs as Divodasa, Balbutha and Taruksa. It is 
because of this that the Dasas appear as frequent allies of the 
Aryans in their inter-tribal conflicts. Thus it would appear that 
the name dasa in the sense of slave was derived not from the 
non-Aryan inhabitants of India but from a people allied to the 
Indo-Aryans. The people who were lauded in Iran were con¬ 
demned in India probably because as an earlier wave of Indo- 
Aryans they stood in the way of the later wave of the same people. 
In the later period of the p,g Veda the term dasa may have been 
employed indiscriminately not only to cover the survivors of the 
original Indo-European dasas but also pre-Aryan peoples such 
as Dasyus and Raksasas and also such sections of the Aryans 
as were impoverished or reduced to subjection on account 
of internal conflicts within their ranks. 

Had the number of the Aryans been small, they could have 
imposed themselves as a new ruling minority consisting of the 
upper classes on the conquered peoples as did the Hittites in 
Anatolia and the Kassites and Mitannis in Mesopotamia. But in 
the case of both Iran and India, the linguistic position suggests 
mass migrations. The Rg Vedic evidence is fatal to the hypothesis 
that the Aryans imposed themselves as a minority in India.^ In 
the Vedic texts we encounter movements and settlements of 
numerous Aryan tribes.^ Excavations and explorations carried 

1. Stuart Piggot, Vol. XXIV, No. 96, 218. Lai suggests the 

influx of peoples at Sliahi Tump (modern Baluchistan) in the first half of the 
second millennium B.c., and at Fort Munro (Afghanistan) in the second half 
of the second millenium B.c. AI^ No. 9, pp. 90-91. 

2. s. V. varna, F/, ii, p. 225, fn. 67. 

3. For HV tribes sec VA, pp. 245-48 and for later Vedic tribes pp. 252-62. 
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out since 1947^ have produced a rich crop of theories regarding 
the identification of the Aryans. Several of these theories can 
be reconciled if we postulate successive waves of newcomers, 
who have left abundant traces of their material culture in the 
whole of northwestern India from about 1500 b.g. to 500 b.c. 
Although the earliest, Rg Vedic survivals are difficult to identify, 
the Gandhara graves might herald the arrival of the first Aryans 
around 1800 b.g. In any case numerous Painted Grey Ware 
sites found in eastern Punjab, Haryana, western Uttar Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and the adjoining areas of Pakistan do suggest the 
mass-scale settlement of new peoples between circa 1000 and 
500 B.c. We can count 315 PGW sites, mostly located in the 
Upper Gahga and Sutlej basins and also in the Ghaggar valley.*^ 
Recent explorations have brought to light nearly 300 PGW 
sites on the banks of the Sarasvati and Drsadv^ati in Haryana, 
and ])y this time the number of all such sites may have 
exceeded 500. Those which have been excavated show that 
they were inhabited for two or three centuries. 

Again, the distribution of the Aryan languages over the 
greater part of India presupposes mass migration of their 
speakers. In spite of the occurrence of many words of proto- 
Munda and ‘Dravidian’ .stock in Sanskrit from Vedic times 
onwards the pre-Aryans living in north India were so swamped 
by the newcomers that they could not retain their language. 
As will be shown later, in northern India the sudras, along 
with the vaisyas, accounted for the overwhelming majority of 
the population, but there is nothing to show that they spoke 
non-Aryan language. On the other hand, in the later Vedic 
period the sudras understood the Aryan speech, as is clear 
from the formula of address used for them on the occasions of 
the sacrifice.^ In this connection a tradition from the 
Mahabharata is significant: “Sarasvati, consisting of the Veda, 
was formerly designed by Brahma for all the four varnas; but 
the sudras having through cupidity fallen into ‘ignorance’, a 


1. B.B. Lai. ‘Protohistoric Investigation*, Al^ No- 9, 97. 

2. On the basis of Vibha Tripathi, The Painted Grey WarCt Appendix I. 

3. Information from Dr. Suraj Bhan and his colleagues, 

4. 6W.Br., I. 1.4.11-12. 
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condition of darkness, lost the right to the Veda.”^ Weber 
understands this passage to mean that in ancient times the 
sudras spoke the language of the Aryans.^ It is possible that some 
of the autochthonous tribes abandoned their speech in favour of 
Aryan dialects, as in modern times several tribal peoples in 
Bihar have given up their languages and adopted Aryan dialects 
such as Kurmali and Sadana, but their number must have 
been small as compared to that of the people whose language 
they adopted. Even in modern times, when the Aryan-speaking 
people enjoy much better facilities for spreading their language 
and culture, they have not been able to oust the non-Aryan 
languages which, in some cases, have shown capacity for 
vigorous growth. 

On the basis of the foregoing discussion it would not be 
overbold to state that the Aryans came to India in large num¬ 
bers. With some possible admixture from the enemy tribes, 
warriors and priests could account only for a small minority of 
the Aryan population. In course of time the majority of the 
Aryans could not escape the fate of being reduced to the position 
of commoners and semi-helots. But in the Rg Vedic period the 
process of economic and social differentiation was still in its very 
early stage. In a predominantly tribal, pastoral society the 
military leaders had hardly any fixed and regular source of 
surplus cereals or even cattle, on which they and their priestly 
supporters could live and flourish. Their most important source 
of income lay in the occasional exaction of tribute and spoils of 
war from the conquered peoples, which also, presumably, they 
had to share with the members of the tribe.® Bali is the only 
term which indicates the practice of collecting or receiving 
some sort of surplus in the p,g Veda, Generally it means a 
tribute or offering made to a god,^ but it is also used in the 
sense of tribute paid to the king.^ Probably the payment of 


1. varmicatvdra ete hi yesam brahm sarasvatu vihitd brahmaiia purvd lobhdttva- 
jfidnaidm gatah. SP, 181.15. 

2. Indische Studien, ii, 94 fn, 

3. R.S. Sharma. JBRS, xxxviii, 434-35, xxxix, 418-19. 

4. RV, I. 70.9; V.1.10; VIII. 100.9. 

5. ‘Balihrt* (paying tribute) in RK, VII. 6.5; X. 173.6. 
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bali was voluntary^ as there was neither any regular machinery 
collection nor any collector such as the balisddhaka of post-Vedic 
times to collect it from the people. Apparently the tribal kinsmen 
gave trust and voluntary presents to their chief, who in return 
led them from victory to victory and allowed them a share in 
the spoils of war. Only defeated hostile tribes may have been 
compelled to pay hali or tributes. At best, princes and priests 
could exploit the labour of women slaves for domestic purposes, 
or possibly for looking after their cattle. It seems that the Rg 
Vedic families cultivated their lands themselves, there being 
no common word for wages in Indo-European languages. The 
Rg Veda does neither know of agricultural slaves nor of 
wage-earners and hired labourers {karmakara)y who appear as 
an important element in agricultural operations in post-Vedic 
times.- We have no instance of the grant of land by the 
tribal chiefs to their warrior or priestly followers, presumably 
because the land belonged to the tribe as a whole. The near 
egalitarian character of Rg Vedic society is further evident 
from the prescription of the same wergeld for everybody, 
man or woman,^ the compensation amounting to a hundred 
cows.^ 

In essence the Rg Vedic Aryan society was characterised 
by the absence of sharp class divisions amongst its members, 
a feature which is usually found in early tribal societies.^ It 
was possible to have different ranks but not different social 
classes. Perhaps the Puranic speculation regarding the 
origin of the varnas refers to this stage, when it states 
that until the advent of the Treta age there was no varna 
division and nothing like greed or the tendency 

1. Zimmer’s view quoted in F/, ii, 62. 

2. For a detailed discussion of the Rg Vedic economy see R.S. Sharma, 
“Forms of Property in the Early Portions of the Veda", Essays in Honour of 
Prof. S.G. Sarkar, pp. 39-50. 

3. Max Muller’s tr. oiRV, V. 61.8, SEE, xxxii, 361. 

4. VI. ii. 331. 

5. Landtman, Origin of Social Inequalities, instances quoted on pp. 5-12. 
He also refers to the absence of classes among the Nagas and Kookies of 
Eastern India (p. 11). 
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to steal.^ But even in the earliest period, in addition to the 
slowly emerging military leaders and priests, there were hus¬ 
bandmen, and artisans who practised a number of crafts. 
Common words for weaver, tanner, carpenter and painter suggest 
their Indo-European origins.^ The existence of a widespread 
Indo-European word for chariot shows that the chariot-makcr 
may have been known to the Indo-Europeans.*'* The rathakdra 
(chariot-maker), however, does not appear in the I^g Veda, 
where the carpenter’s work is referred to in several early 
passages.^ It appears from the Alharva Veda that chariot-makers 
{rathakdra) and metal workers {karmdra) enjoyed a position of 
importance in society. In the early portion of that collection a 
newly elected king prays to a plant amulet [parna-mani) to help 
him to strengthen his position among the skilful builders of 
chariots, and the ingenious workers of metal, who constitute the 
folk around him. These artisans are to be made his helpers,^ 
and in this sense seem to be on a par with the kings, king¬ 
makers, charioteers {suta) and troopleaders {grdmani) who 
constitute the folk round about the king and are likewise to be 
made his helpers.’ 

Obvioasly the crafts mentioned above were practised by the 
members of the Aryan community (vil ), and no social stigma 
was attached to them. A later passage from the fig Veda 

1. varndsramavyavasthaka na tadasanna samkarah; na lipsanti hi te'nvonyan- 

n&nugrhnanii caiva hi. Vd. P., i, 60. cf. Digha Nikayn^ Aggaiinasutta. 

2. Carl Darling, A Dictionary of Selected Synonyms in the Principal Indo~ 
European Languages, for leather {carman) sec p. 40, for weaving, p. 408, for 
taksan pp. 589-90, and for plaiting pp. 621-622. Cf. Childe, The Aryans p. 86 

3. Childe, The Aryans, pp. 86 and 92. 

4. liV, IV. 35-6, 36.5; VI. 32.1. 

5. y^ dhivdno rathakdrdh karmdraye manisi^ah; upasUnpariia mdhyam tv dtp. 
sdrvdnkrpvabhito jdndn. AV, III. 5.6. 

Bloomfield’s tr. is followed here. Whitney gives the same tr. as Bloom¬ 
field, but takes upastins in the sense of subjects after Sayana. Sa. takes dhivanah 
and manifipah as separate nouns meaning fishermen and intellectuals. The 
Paipp. text is slightly different; ye takfdpo rathakdra karmdrd ye manf^itiah; 
sarvarps tdnparpa randhayopastirp krpu medinam. III. 13.7. 

6. Presumably he was the head of the village both for civil purposes 
and military operations. VI, i, 247. 

7. AV, 5.7. 
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describes the carpenter as one who usually bends over his work 
till his back aches.^ This may convey some idea of the difficult 
nature of his work, but implies no contempt for it. That the 
carpenters were a low caste, or formed a separate class of the 
people is certainly not true of Vedic times. ^ But the smith 
(karmdrd) ^ the carpenter , the tanner {carmamna),^ the 

weaver and others, whose occupations were quite dignified in 
the Rg Veda and apparently practised by respected members of 
the vU, came to be reckoned as sudra in the Pali texts.^ It 
is likely that non-Aryans also pursued these crafts independently,^ 
but there is no doubt that many descendants of Aryan artisans, 
who stuck to their old professions, were relegated to the position 
of the sudras. 

The earliest speculation regarding the origin of the four varnas 
is to be found in the mythical story of creation embodied in 
iht Purus as ukta (hymn of man) of the lig Veda, This is con¬ 
sidered as an interpolation in the tenth book of that collection. 
But it is reproduced with slight changes in the later Vedic 
literature,® and in the traditions of the epic,’ Puranas® and 
Dharmasastras.® It states that the brahmana emanated from 
the mouth of the primeval man, the ksatriya from his arms, 
the vaisya from his thighs and the sudra from his feet.^® Either 
it shows that the sudras were supposed to belong to the same 
stock, and hence were a section of the Aryan community, or else 
it represents an attempt to find a common mythical origin for the 
heterogenous brahmanical society. In point of time the Puru.Ka- 
sukta version may be ascribed to the end of the period of 

1. I. 105.18. 

2. VI, i, 297. 

3. RV, VIII. 5.38. 

4. VI, ii, 265-6. 

5. cf. Pick, The Social Organization in N, E, India, pp. 326-27. 

6. Parle. Br., V. I. 6-10; Vdjasanejyi Sarrihita, XXXI, 11; Taittiriya 
Arartyaka, III. 12,5. & 6. 

7. Mbh, XII. 73.4-8. 

8. Vayu P., i, VIII. 155-9; Mark. P., ch. 49; Vim P, i. Ch. VI. 

9. Vas. Dh. S.. IV. 2; Bau. Dh. S., I. 10.19.5-6; tf. Ap. Dh. S., I. 1. 1.7; 
Manu, I. 31; Taj., III. 126. 

10. PK.X. 90.12. 
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the Atharva Veda,'^ in which it occurs in the latest portion which 
may be as late as 800 b.g.^ It seems to provide a theoretical 
justification for the disintegration of tribal society into 
classes. Already in the Rg Vedic period division of labour 
had gone a long way. But although members of the same family 
worked as poet, physician and grinder,this did not involve any 
social differentiation. Towards the end of the period of the 
Atharva Veda, however, differentiations of functions tended to 
develop into difierentiations of rank, and tribes and clans gradu¬ 
ally disintegrated into social classes. It appears that the Sudra 
tribe, or sections of the Aryans employed in servile 
work, were given the position of the fourth varna, and 
in this sense the tradition of the common origin of 
the four varnas may have an element of truth. But it 
docs not represent the whole truth. It is possible that 
in subsecpient times the descendants of the Aryan sudras 
went on multiplying in the new fertile Gangetic settlements, but 
from the Vedic period onwards large numbers of aborigines of 
varying stocks were successively incorporated in the sudra varna.^ 
Obviously the old tradition of the common origin of the varnas 
could not explain the accession of the non-Aryan tribes to the 
brahmanical fold, but it could serve as a useful fiction. It could 
help to assimilate and keep the hetrogenous elements together, 
and, in so fiir as the sudras were supposed to have been born 
from the feet of the first man, it could justify their servile position 
in brahmanical society. 

When do the sudras first appear as a social class charged with 
the service of the three higher varnas ? Rg Vedic society had 
some men and women slaves who acted as domestic servants, but 
they were not so considerable as to constitute the servile varna 
of the sudras. The first and the only reference to the sudras as 
a social class in the Jl^g Veda is to be found in the Puru^asukta 
passage already referred to, which recurs in the nineteenth book 
of the Atharva Veda,^ In the same book there are two other 

1. AV, XIX, 6.6. 

2. Whitney, HOS, vii, p. GXLI; viii, 895-98. 

3. RV, IX. 112.3. 

4. Oldenbcrg, Z^MG, li, 286. 

5. AV, XIX. 6.6. 
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passages, which also seem to refer to the existence of four varnas. 
In one of them prayer is made to the darbha (grass) to make the 
worshipper dear to brahmana, ksatriya, sudra and arya.^ Here, 
arya probably stands for vaisya. In the second passage is ex¬ 
pressed a desire to become dear to gods, to kings and to both 
sudra and arya.^ It appears that here gods stand for brahmanas 
and aryas for vaisyas.'^ We have to bear in mind that all these 
passages occur in the nineteenth book, which, along with the 
twentieth, forms a supplement to the main collection of the 
Atharva VedaA An earlier passage mentions a charm made by 
brahmana, rajanya or sudra and includes a spell that it may 
recoil on the maker.^ This belongs to the second grand division 
(Book VIII-XII) of the Atharva Veda, which, according to 
Whitney, is ‘palpably of hieratic origin.’® This suggests that the 
ideology of the varna system developed under priestly influence. 
The only other reference relevant to our purpose, which, on the 
basis of Whitney, can be assigned to the early period of the 
Atharva Veda^ mentions brahmana, rajanya and vaisya,’ but 
leaves out the sudra. It is evident then that the sudras appear 
as a social class only towards the end of the period of the 
Atharva Veda^ when the Purmasukta version of their origin 
may have been inserted into the tenth book of the Jig Veda, 
One would like to know why the fourth varna came to be 
called Sudras. It appears that just as the common European 
world ‘slave’ and the Sanskrit ‘dasa’ were derived from the names 
of conquered peoples, so also the word sudra was derived from 
a conquered tribe of that name. There is no doubt that Sudra 
existed as a tribe in the fourth century b.g., for Diodoros 
records the advance of Alexander against a tribe called Sodrai,® 


1. AV, XIX. 32.8; Paipp., XII. 4.8. 

2. AV, XIX. 62.1; Paipp,, II. 32.5. 

3. Whitney’s note on the translation of AV, XIX. 62.1; HOS, viii, 1003. 

4. Whitney quoted supra, p. 33. 

5. X. 1.3. 

6. HOS, vii, p. CLV. 

7. AV, V. 17 . 9 ; Paipp., IX. 16.7. 

8. McCriridle, Invasion of India, p. 293. Arrian mentions Sogdoi {Ibid., 
p. 157), which may be wrong. .Sydroi arc again clearly mentioned by 
Ptolemy (VI. 20.3) as inhabiting the central portion of Archosia, wheih 
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who occupied portions of modern Sind. The existence of some 
of the tribes mentioned by the Greek writers can be traced back 
to a much earlier period. For instance, the Abastanoi of Arrian 
(called Sarnbastai by Diodoros) may be identified with the 
Ambasthas of the Aitareya Brdhmam^ which mentions an 
Ambastha king.^ The same case may apply to the Sudra tribe, 
and thus it may be possible to trace the sudra varna of circa 10th- 
8th century b.g. from the Sudra tribe of the 4th century B.c. 

Three references to sudra in the earliest portion of the 
Alharva Veda can be interpreted in this light. They belong, 
according to Whiteny, to the first grand division of the Atharva 
Veda (Book I-VII) which is ‘in very large measure of popular 
origin’ and is by all odds ‘the most characteristic part’ of that 
collection.^ In two of them the worshipper desires to see every¬ 
body whether Arya or Sudra with the help of a herb, in order to 
det(X't a sorcerer.^ There is no mention of brahmana or raj any a 
ill this connection. The question is whether the Arya and 
Sudra represent here two social classes (varnas) or two tribal 
groups. The latter supposition seems to be plausible. The 
earlier opposition between Arya and Dasa or Dasyu is replaced 
by one between Arya and Sudra. It is worth stressing that these 
references do not give any idea of the social distance or disabi¬ 
lities, which are implicit in the conception of varna. They may 
be compared with another passage from the same collection 
which speaks of Arya and Dasa, and in which it is claimed by 
the priest or Varuna that no Dasa or Arya can damage the 
course he maintains.® Mention has been made of similar passages 
in the Rg Veda in which the worshipper desires to overcome 
his enemies, both Aryans and Dasas orDasyus. The one obstacle 
in the way of the correct interpretation by brahma^iical 
commentators of such Vedic texts as have direct bearing on 

covered a considerable portion of eastern Afghanistan and the eastern frontier 
of which was skirted by the Indus. (McCrindJc, Ancient India as described by 
Ptolemy p. 317). 
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4. tdydhdm sdrvarjt palydmiydica ^udrd utdrvah. 
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social relations has been the tendency to look ahead to later 
developments. An example is the meaning of the words ary a 
and das a in the Rg Veda. Sayana takes ary a as a member of 
the first three varnas, and dasa a .^udra'^ this is obviously 
based on the later division of society into four varnas, which 
Sayana’s interpretation is meant to justify. Likewise in the 
Atharva Vedic reference under discussion Sayana explains drya 
as a member of the three varnas,^ which naturally makes iiidra 
the representative of the fourth. But it becomes very hard to 
interpret earlier texts, if they are approached with the later 
conception of arya and sudra as developed in the Dharmasastras. 

That the Sudras appear as a tribe in the earliest part of the 
Atharva Veda can also be inferred from the third reference, in 
which the fever takman is asked to attack a wanton sudra woman 
along with the Mujavants, Balhikas and Mahavrsas.^ All these 
peoples seem to have been inhabitants of north-western India,^ 
where, in the Mahdbhdrata^ the Sudra tribe is described as living 
along with the Abhiras.^ Another verse also repeats the desire 
that the fever should go to the foreign people.® All this would 
suggest that the context in which the Sudra woman is mentioned 
relates to the attitude of hostility of the Aryans of the period of 
the Atharva Veda towards the foreign tribes inhabiting north¬ 
western India. And hence the word iudrd here probably means 
a woman of the Sudra tribe. In the parallel passage from the 
Paippaldda recension .^udrd is replaced by ddsi,^ which shows 
that in the author’s view the terms were interchangeable. 
Therefore, the occurence of the term §udra in what is regarded 
as the earliest and the most characteristic part of the Atharva 
Veda should be understood not in the sense of varna, but in 
that of a tribe which suits the context better. 

Coupled with the Abhiras the Sudras are repeatedly mentioned 
as a tribe in the Mahdbhdratay which contains traditions that 

1. Comm, to II. 12.4. 

2. Comm. to^F. IV. 20.4. 

3. AV, V. 22.7 and 8. 

4. Cf. VA, pp. 258-9. 

5. iudrabhiratha daradah kaiijiir&li pahbhih saha. Mbh, VI. 10.66, 46 where 
aparandhrdh in the Cr. Edn. is a mistake for apardnt&h, 

6 . V. 22. 12, 14. 

7. Paipp,, XIII. 1.9. 
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may look back to the 10th century b.c. This epic makes 
a clear distinction between the sudra hula which is men¬ 
tioned along with the kulas of ksatriya and vaisya/ and 
the sudra tribe, which is mentioned with the Abhiras, Daradas 
Tukharas, Pahlavas etc.^ As a tribe the Sudras find place in the 
list of peoples conquered by Nakula in the course of his all 
round victorious march {dig-vij ay a),^ dind in that of those send¬ 
ing presents to Yudhisthira on the occasion of his great coro¬ 
nation sacrifice {rajasDya),^ They are bracketted with the 
Abhiras in many references, and both of them seem to have 
existed in India earlier than the Sakas, Tukharas, Pahlavas, 
Romakas, Chinas and Hunas, whose names ^vcrc later*'* inter¬ 
polated into the list of the peoples mentioned in the 
Sahhd Parvas. Non-Indian sources of the first few centuries 
preceding or succeeding the Christian era give no indication 
of the foreign connections of the Sudras and Abhiras. 
I'here is hardly anything to support the view that the 
Abhiras came to India in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. It appears that they existed as a tribe at the time of 
the Bharata war® and in the period of chaos, which 
followed the aftermath of the great war, they spread themselves 
over the Panjab.The repeated mention of the Sudras along 
with the Abhiras would suggest that they were an old tribe 
flourishing at the time of the war. This fits in well with the 
interpretation of the term sudra in the sense of tribe in the 
earliest part of the Atharva Veda, 

The next question is whether the Sudras were an Aryan or 
pre-Aryan tribe, and if Aryan, when did they come to India ? 
Contradictory views have been expressed on the ethnological 
classification of the Sudra tribe. Formerly it was maintained 
that the Sudras were an earlier wave of Aryans;® later it came 

1. Ibid.y 11. 29. 8-9. Pahlavas and Barbaras are also mentioned. Ibid., 
IT. 29-15. 

2. Mbh.y VI. 10.65. 

3. Ibid.y VI. 10.66. 

4. lbid.y 11.47-7. 

5. Ibid.y 11. 47.7 ff. 

6 . P. Banerjce, JBRS, xli, 160-1. 

7. Budha Prakash, JBRSy xl, 255, 260-3. 

8 . Weber, ZDMGy iv, 301, fn. 2, cf. Roth, ZPMG, i, 84. 
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to be held that they were a stem of the pre-Aryan peoples.^ No 
evidence has been adduced in support of either view, but in the 
light of the available data one may be inclined to think that 
the l^udra tribe had some afiinity with the Aryans. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that they are always bracketted with the Abhlras,^ 
who spoke an Aryan dialect called Abhiri.^ The fact that the 
people of the sudra class could understand the Aryan speech in 
the period of the Brahmanas also may suggest, though remotely, 
that the Sudra tribe was acquainted with the Aryan language. 
Further, the Sildras are never mentioned in lists of the 
pre-Aryan peoples, such as Dravidas, Pulindas, Sabaras etc. 
They arc always located in the north-west,'^ which, in later 
times, was an area mainly occupied by the Aryans.*'^ The Abhi- 
ras and the Sudras were settled near the Sarasvatl.® It is 
stated that, because of her hostility towards them, the Sarasvati 
vanished into the desert.'^ These references arc significant, for 
along with the Drsadvati the Sarasvati marked one of the 
boundaries of the region known as Arya-desa. 

1. Fick, som, p. 315, Keith, CHI, i, 86; Lassen, Ind, All., ii, 174. cf. 
Weber, Indische Studien, xviii, 85-86 and 255. Zimrncr identifies tlic Siidroi 
of Ptolemy with Briihui {Alt. Leb., p. 435), but there seems to be no basis for 
such a supposition, cf. Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 548, fn. 3. Pargiler thinks 
that J^udras and Abhiras were considerably interiiiixed and closely connected 
aboriginal races {Mark. P., Tr., pp. 313-14, fn.). 

2. Mbh. \T. 10.45 and 46; 65 and 66; in the critical edition of the Mbh., 
VII. 19.7, lurdbhira seems to be a wrong reading. It should be Iiidrdbhirdh as 
found in other Mss. (fn. on VII. 19.7). l^udras and Abhiras arc again men¬ 
tioned together in the Mahdbhdsya of Patanjali (Pat. on Pa., I. 2.72.6). 

3. The earliest specimens of Abhirokti are found in the Ndfyaldsfra of 
Bharata, a work of the second or third century A.D. (P. D. Gune, Introduction 
to Bhavisayattakahd, pp. 50-51). These are clearly very much allied to Sanskrit. 

4. The Mbh. list in practically the same form occurs in the Puranas, in 
which the ;§udras arc mentioned as a people along with the Abhiras, Kala- 
toyakas, Aparantas, Pahlavas (wrongly mentioned as Pallavas in the Cr. Edn. 
VI. 10.66) and others. Mdrk. P., ch. 57. 35-36 and Matsya P., ch. 113. 40. 
In the Gupta period the iSudra tribe seems to have held a definite territory, 
which is listed in the Vistiu Purdna (IV. 24.18) along with the territories Sau- 
rastra, Avanti and Arbuda. There is no justification for Diksitar*s reading 
iura {Gupta Polity, pp. 3-4), for the text clearly mentions iudra territory. 

5. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, ii, 355-357. 

6 . iudrabhiragaridkaiva ye ediritya sarasvatim. Mbh., II. 29.9. 

7. iudrabhtrdn prati dve^ad y air a na^fd sarasvati. Mbh. (Cal.), IX. 37.1. 
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Reference has already been made to the Dahae, the 
Iranian parallel to Indian Ddsa, but it is difficult to 
establish such an equation in the case of Siidra. It 
has been doubtfully suggested that iSudra may be equated 
with the Greek word kudros^^ which is used by Homer 
{circa lOth ccn.-9th ccn. b.g.) in the sense of great, and is 
applied as an epithet generally to divine beings and rarely to 
mortals.- In later times in India sudra was a term of opprobrium 
apj)licd to people disliked by the brahmanas; on the contrary 
it was a term of approbation in Homeric Greece. This may be 
explained very tentatively by suggesting that members of a hy¬ 
pothetical Indo-European Kudra tribe became important among 
the leaders of the tribes which later invaded Greece, while those 
of this tribe who entered India were subjected by their fellow 
invaders. That the same term carries inverted meanings in 
cliflerent contexts is clear from the example of asura. While 
Asura was associated with evil in India, his prototype Ahura 
was a god in Iran, The analogy may apply to the use of the 
term sudra in India and Greece but cannot be regarded as defi¬ 
nitive unless it is proved that the kfidroi were a tribe in Greece. 
Nevertheless, on the basis of all that has been said above, it is 
probable that theSudras, like the Dasas, were a people allied to 
the indo-Aryan stock. 

If they were allied to the Indo-Aryans, when did they come 
to India? It has been suggested that they were an earlier wave 
of Aryan immigrants.^ But since they arc not mentioned in the 

Veda, it is likely that they represent a later thrust of foreign 
tribes into north-western India towards the close of the Rg Vedic 
period. On the basis of archaeological evidence it is possible 
that the movement of peoples into India was a continuous 
process lasting for nearly a millenium after 2000 b.g.,"* a 
hypothesis, which is also supported by linguistic evidence.^ It is, 
therefore, probable that the Sudras came to India towards the 

1. Wackernagel, “Indoiranisches”, Sitzun»sbertchte der Koniglich Pretis- 
sischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1918, 410-411. 

2. s.v, kudros, Liddell and Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon, i. 

3. Weber, iv, 301, fn. 2; cf. Roth, Z^MG, i, 84. 

4. Stuart Pigott, Antiquity, iv. No, 96, 218. 

5. T. Burrow, The Sanskrit Language, p. 31. 
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end of the second milleniiim b.c., when they were defeated by 
the Vedic Aryans and were gradually absorbed into the later 
V^edic society as the fourth varna. Interestingly enough the 
area covered by the Sarasvati, with which the Sudra people 
are associated, is full of Painted Grey Ware sites which began 
around 1000 b.c. 

It has been asserted that the ksatriyas were reduced to the 
position of sudras as a result of their long struggle with the br^i- 
manas, who ultimately deprived their adversaries of the right 
to the iipaiiayana (investiture with sacred thread) On the basis 
of a solitary tradition occurring in theA'^fl/z^i Parvart of the Alalia- 
bhdrata^ that Paijavana was a sudraking, it is claimed that sudras 
were ksatriyas in the beginning.- Such a view seems to be with¬ 
out any foundation in I'acts. First, ksatriyas as a well-defined 
varna with their rights and duties did not exist in the Rg Vcclic 
period. Fighting and management of the common affairs 
were the concern of the whole tribe and at best of the clan 
chiefs but not confined to a class of chosen warriors. From 
the very beginning the slowly emerging groups of warriors 
and priests co-operated in leading the vi^ in their fight 
against the Aryan as well as non-Aryan peoples. In times of 
peace the two groups together tried to collect tributes from 
the vis, and hence the king was called visamattd. As time 
passed, the warriors bestowed on the priests generous gifts, 
and the religious rituals were much elaborated, so that the 
power of the priests who performed them and of the warriors 
who patronized them was much strengthened as against that of 
the common people. Secondly, in spite of the echoes of the 
struggle between priests and warriors during the later Vedic 
period, as reflected in the stories of Parasurama and Visvarnitra, 
there is nothing to show that the upanayana formed the issue, 
and that it w^as decided against the ksatriyas. Perhaps the strug¬ 
gle centred round the question of sharing the surplus in the 
form of gifts and tributes collected occasionally from the 
tribal peasantry called the vii and of enjoying social 

1. Ambedkar, op, cit., p. 239. 

2. Ibid., pp. 139-42. It was Lassen who drew attention to the fact that 
the ancient king Sudas was called sudra in the Albh, Ind. Alt., i, 969. 
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supremacy, which determined the nature of the privileges to 
be enjoyed by them. There was some dispute regarding the 
brahmanical monopoly of knowledge, which was successfully 
challenged by the ksalriyas. It seems that Asvapati Kaikeya 
and Pravahana Jaivali were not improbably teachers of the 
brahmanas.^ Ksatriya princes such as Janaka of Mithila 
contributed to the growth of the Upanisadic thought, and the 
ksatriya ruler Visvamitra climbed to priesthood. In eastern 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar the ksatriya revolt reached its climax 
with the preachings of Gautama Buddha and Vardhamana 
MahavTra, who claimed social primacy for the ksatriyas and 
gave the next place to the brahmanas. The real issue was, who 
would get the first place in society, brahmana or ksatriya ? 
But this was closely linked to the sharing of gifts tributes and 
labour power. Neither in post-Vedic nor in pre-Mauryan 
literature is there anything to show that the brahmanas 
intended to reduce the ksatriyas to the third or fourth varna, 
or that the ksatriyas wanted to do the same to the brahmanas. 

Thirdly, it is wrong to think that in the beginning the loss of 
the upanayana was the decisive test of being a sudra. In this case 
modern court decisions^ cannot serve as a guide for conditions 
at the time when the sudra class came into being. Loss of the 
upanayana in the case of the sudra, as will be shown later, is to 
be found only from the end of the later Vedic period, and even 
so, it was not the only disability imposed on him as a mark of 
his servility but one of several. As will be noticed later, the loss 
of the upanayana was not the cause of the conversion of Aryans 
into sudras but the consequence of their having sunk to the 
lower orders as a result of the rise of economic and social 
inequalities. 

Fourthly, it is difficult to vouch for the authenticity of the 
tradition in the Sdnti Parvan that Paijavana w^as a sudra. He 
has been identified with Sudas, the head of the Bharata tribe, 
and it is argued that this famous hero of the Battle of Ten Kings 
was a sudra.® There is nothing in the Vedic literature to support 


1. Kosambi, JBBRAS, NS, xxiii, 45. 

2. Ambcdkar, op. cit., pp. 185-90. 

3. Ibid., p. 139. 
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this view, and the $dnti Parvan tradition is not corroborated 
by any other source, epic or Puranic. The tradition says that the 
sudra Pai javana performed sacrifices, and occurs in a very late 
portion of the Mahdbhdrata where it is stated that the sudras 
can perform five great sacrifices and make gifts.^ It is 
difficult to judge whether the tradition was true or false, but 
clearly it was meant to serve as a precedent for sudras making 
gifts and sacrifices, which, as will be shown later, was in 
keeping with the liberal attitude of the >^dnti Parvan, It may 
be also pointed out that in later times the term sudra or 
vrsala was applied indiscriminately by the brahmanas to 
anybody who went against them. We do not know whether 
this was the case with the sudra Paijavana. In many cases 
such statement do not mean that ksatriyas and brahmanas 
were reduced to the status of sudras, but they merely suggest 
the sudra origin of these personages, especially on the side of 
their mother.^ 

Evidently the Sudra tribe performed military functions, as 
was the case with the Aryan tribes and their tribal institutions.^ 
In the Mahdbhdrata the army of the Sudra people is mentioned 
along with that of the Ambasthas, Sibis, Surasenas etc."^ But 
this could not convert the whole tribe of the iSudras into a 
ksatriya varna, as wc know it, with well defined functions and 
privileges. Therefore the theory that the ksatriyas were 
reduced to the position of sudras has hardly anything to 
commend itself. 

The attempts at an etymological derivation of the term sudra 
reflect the position of the fourth varna at the time they were 
made, and hardly help to elucidate the problem of the 
origin of the varna. The earliest attempt is to be found 
in the Vedanta-sutra of Badarayana, where the word is divided 
into two parts suk ‘grief’ and dr a from root dru ‘to rush’.^ While 

1. Mbh., XII. 60.38-40. 

2. A number of rsis, whose mother belonged to one or the other section 
of what was regarded as the sudra varna, are enumerated in the Bhavisya P., 

1.42.22-26. The list occurs in several other Puranas and the Mbh. Infra, p. 70. 

3. R.S. Sharma, jfBRS, xxxviii, 435-7; xxxix, 416-7. 

4. Mbh,, VII. 6.6; cf. 19.7. 

5. fugasya tadanidara^ravaridt tadadravamtasucyate, Ved. S., 1.3.34. 
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commenting on this passage Saiikara gives three alternative ex¬ 
planations why Janasruti^ was called a sudra; viz\ (i) he rushed 
into grieP {^ucam ahhidudrdva), rushed on {suca 

vd abhidudruve), and (iii) ‘he in his grief rushed to Raikva 
( Uicd vd raikvam abliidudrdva).^ Sankara concludes that the word 
s udra can be understood only by explaining the meaning of its 
components and not otherwise.® Badarayana’s derivation of sudia 
and Sankara’s gloss thereon have rightly been regarded as un- 
satisafactory.'* The Janasruti referred to by Sankara is said to 
have ruled among the Mahavrsas, a people who are mentioned 
in the Atharva Veda as living in north-western India. It is doubt¬ 
ful whether he belonged to the sudra varna. Either he belonged 
to the Sudra tribe, or to some other north-western people who 
were dubbed as sudras by briilimanical writers. 

A very similar derivation of the term is given by the authoi of 
the Unddi-sutras in the grammar of Panini, where the term sudra 
is resolved into two components, i.e. root sue or iiik-\-ra/^ It 
is difficult to account for the suffix rr/, and in this case also the 
derivation seems to be fanciful and far-fetched.^ 

Brahmanical traditions in the Puranas also connect the term 
§udra with the root hic, to be grieved. It is said that “those who 
grieved and ran, and were addicted to manual tasks, and were 
inglorious and feeble, were made sudras.”’ But such explanations 
of the term sudra rather reflect the position of the varna in 
later times than account for its etymological derivations. In this 
respect the Buddhist explanation of the term seems to be as 
fanciful as the brahmanical. According to the Buddha, those 
who were of dreadful and mean conduct {ludddedrd khudddedrd ti) 
came to be known as suddas, and thus the y^orA. sudda came into 


1. Mentioned as a king in CM. Up., W. 2.3. 

2 . Sankara’s comm, to Ved. S., I. 3.34. 

3. iudra avayavdrtha sambhavdt rudhdrihasva cdsarnbhavdt. Ibid. 

4. lA, li, 137-8. 

5. iucer daica. II. 19. 

6 . I A, li, 137-8. 

7 . iocantaica dravantasca paricarvdsu yeratdiv, mstejaso alpavirydka iudras 
tdnabravittu sah. Vdyu P., i. VITT. 158. The Bhavisya P., 1.44. 23ff. adds that the 
sudras were so called because they received droppings of the Vedic knowledge j 
ye te iruterddrutim prdptdh sfidrdsteneha klrtitdh. 
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existence.^ In the Buddhist lexicon of early medieval 
times nidra became a synonym of ksudra^^ and on this basis it is 
suggested that itidra is derived from ksiidra,^ Both derivations 
are philologically unsatisfactory, but are important as illustrating 
the ideas associated with the concept of the sudra varna in 
ancient times. While the brahmanical derivation betrays the 
miserable condition of the sudra, the Buddhist tradition refers to 
his mean and inferior status in society. The derivations merely 
show how even etymological and linguistic explanations are 
influenced by prevailing social conditions. A recent writer 
derives the term siidra from the root fy? ^sweir+the root 
‘run and suggests that this term means ^onc who runs after 
gross life’; therefore according to him the sudra is ‘anunintelli¬ 
gent fellow meant for manual labour.’*^ It is extraordinary that 
he should have derived the term .<udra from two roots, and that 
too hardly without any old etymological basis. The meaning 
which he labours to ascribe to this term only betrays the tradi¬ 
tional attitude towards the sudra, but does not throw any light 
on his origin. 

The miserable or negligible status of the sudra varna at the 
time of its origin is hardly borne out by the picture of society 
in the Veda and the Atharva Veda, Nowhere in the collections 
is there any evidence of restrictions regarding food and mar¬ 
riage either between the Dasa and the Aryan, or between the 
sudrci and the higher varnas.^ The only early reference, which 
implies such social distance between the varnas, is to be 
found in the Atharva Veda, where it is claimed that the brahmana 
enjoys the right to become the first husband of a woman as 
against the rajanya and vaisya.® The sudra does not come in 
for notice, probably because his varna did not exist at that 
stage. There is nothing to show that dasas or sudras were 

1. siidda tveva akkharam upanibbattam. Digha JVitedya, iii. 95. 

2. s.v. sudra, Mahdvyutpatti, 

3. I A, .i, 138-9. 

4. Surya Kanta, “Kikata, Phaliga, and Pani,” S. K. Belvalkar Com¬ 
memoration Volume, p. 44. 

5. It is wrongly stated by N.N. Ghosh that such restrictions between the 
Aryan and the Dasa are vouchsafed by the Veda, IC, xii, 179. 

6 . AV, V. 17.8-9. 
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considered impure, or that their touch imparted pollution 
to the food or the body of the members of the higher varnas.^ 

This discussion on the origin of the sudra varna may be 
summed up by stating that large sections of people, Aryans and 
pre-Aryans, were reduced to that position, partly through exter¬ 
nal and partly through internal conflicts.^ Since the conflicts 
centred mainly round the possession of cattle, and perhaps 
latterly of land and its produce, those who were dispossessed of 
these and impoverished came to be reckoned as the fourth class 
in the new society. The view that the sudra varna was made 
up of the pre-Aryans seems to be as one-sided and exaggerated 
as the view that they mainly consisted of the Aryan peoples.^ 
The sociological theory that a division into classes is always 
originally connected with ethnical dissimilarities^ only partly 
explains the origin of the sudras and dasas (slaves). It is more 
than likely that dasas and sudras were respeetivcly named after 
tribes of these names having affinities with the Indo-Aryans, 
but in course of time they came to include large groups of the 
pre-Aryan and degraded Aryan populations, who had ethnic 
connections neither with the Dasa nor with the Sudra tribe. It 
seems fairly clear that the Rg Vedic society had no recognisable 
sudra order. Since it was predominantly a tribal and pastoral 
society, its military chiefs and their priestly supporters could not 
exact so much surplus produce and labour from their tribal 
kinsmen and others so as to alter their status into that of a 
servile order. Whatever was exacted as tributes from tribes¬ 
men or collected as spoils of war was redistributed among the 
kinsmen in the tribal assemblies. The possession of horses, 
chariots and slaves by the chiefs emphasised their ranks rather 
than their social class. The process of the formation of a servile 
class was carried forward only in later Vedic times when pasto- 
ralism gave way to agriculture and seminomadism to large- 
scale settlements, as can be inferred from both Painted Grey 
Ware sites and later Vedic texts. 

1. Gf. Dutt, Origin and Growth of the Caste System^ pp. 20 and 62. 

2. Gheld, Ethnology of the Mahdbhdrata, pp. 89-95; B. N. Dutt, Studies 
in Indian Social Polityy pp. 28-30; Ambedkar, Who were the Sudrasy p. 239. 

3. Gf. Vly ii. 265. 

4. Landtman, op. cit., p. 38. 
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TRIBE VERSUS VARNA 

(c. 1000-c. 500 B.c.) 

The later Vcdic literature, which is almost the only source 
for the study of the position of the sudras during that period, 
mainly deals with rituals, pervading all aspects of the life of 
the people. Every important public or individual act is accom¬ 
panied by an appropriate ritual, which not seldom takes into 
account the fact that society was divided into four varnas. 

Information gleaned from the rituals mainly relates to the 
land of the Kuru-Pancalas, where the major part of the later 
Vedic literature was composed.^ This literature roughly covers 
the period from circa 1000 to circa 500 B.c., and presupposes 
various phases of social development, differing according to the 
times to which a particular text can be assigned. Thus the collec¬ 
tions (Sanihitas) of the Black school of the Tajus are earlier 
than those of the White school.^ Of the Brahmanas the Sata- 
patha and the Aitareya, which make important statements on the 
inter-relation between the varnas, are ‘comparatively modern, 
while the Pancavini^a and Taittiriya are the most ancient.^ Even 
later than the Satapatha Brdhmana and the Aitareya Brdhmana is 
the Jaiminiya Brdhmana* and so is the Kau$itaki or Sddkhdyana 
Brdhmana.^ In some cases it is difEcult to draw a line between 
the Srautasutras and the Brahmanas; thus the Baudhdyana 
Srautasutra may be regarded as a late Brahmana.® The 

1. Wintemitz,////-, i, 195-G. Keith says that the home of ihe Taittiriya 
school was the middle country, as was the home of the Kafhaka, the Maitrdyatii, 
and even the Vdjasaneyi and the Satapatha. HOS, xviii, p. XGlll. 

2. Weber. Ind. Lit., p. 86. 

3. Wackernagcl, Altind. Grammatik, i, pp. XXX-XXXI; Keith, HOS, 
XXV, 44. 

4. Keith, HOS, XXV, 46. 

5. Winternitz, HIL, i, 191. 

6 . B. K. Ghosh, VA, p. 235. 
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Apastamha Srautasfdra seems to be similarly old.^ In addition to 
these, the dates of other principal Srautasutras (viz. Ah)aldyana, 
Kdtyayana, Sdnkhdyana Ldtyayana^ Drdhydyana and Satya^adha) 
have been fixed between 800 and 400 b.g.- Some authorities 
assign these texts to 400-200 b.c.,® but since they explain 
many rituals mentioned in the Samhitas and Brahmanas we 
have preferred to use them mainly for the study of later Vedic 
society. However the fact of their overlapping with the 
Grhyasutras, which we have used for post-Vedic times, cannot 
be overlooked. At present the number of the Upanisads 
exceeds even two hundred, but only six of them can ]:)e 
ascribed to the pre-Buddhist period.^ In examining the 
material from the different strata of later Vedic literature 
regard has to be paid also to the relative dating of the various 
parts of individual lexts.^ Moreover, in the later Samhitas, 
and especially in the Brahmanas, we find far more frequent 
use of optatives than in the l^g Veda and the Alharva Veda.^ 
Hence many statements in the later Vedic literature are not in 
the form of the record of facts that actually occurred, but are to 
be interpreted as advice and instructions. But occasional evidence 
for things which may have happened can be culled from the 
main narrative portion of the Mahdbhdrata, which possibly 
reflects happenings in the later Vedic period.’ A good portion 
of the Jaya Samhitd or the original epic, consisting of nearly 
8000 verses, sounds archaic and can be used for supplementing 
information obtained from later Vedic texts.® 

The material background to social developments in later 
Vedic times is formed by the Painted Grey Ware archaeology. 

1. Keith, HOS, xviii, p. XI.I. 

2. VA, p. 476. 

3. Louis Ronou &. J. Filliozat, LTnde classique, i+ii, quoted in J. 
Gonda, The Ritual Sutras, pp. 476-77, footnotes. 

4. VA,, p. 467. 

5. Here it is not possible to do more than refer to the opinions of generally 
accepted authorities. 

6 . Macdonell, A Vedic Grammar for Students, p. 118. 

7. Cf. PHAI, pp. 7-8. 

8 . The text Up^Mah&bh&rata or Jaya Samhitd has been reconstructed by 
K. K. Shastree by selecting about 8,000 verses out of 78,000 verses found in 
the Critical Edition. 
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Both the PGW and the later Vedic texts belong to the same 
area and period. Hence the PGW evidence can be used for a 
study of the later Vedic period. 315 PGW sites were reported by 
1975/ but by now in Haryana alone nearly 300 sites have been 
noticed.^ Therefore the total number may have exceeded 500. 
Consistent carbon 14 dates for several excavated sites suggest 
that the PGW period roughly covered the period circa 1000-500 
They indicate the transformation of the Vedic people from 
a pastoral and semi-nomadic community into a sedentary and 
agricultural community. But by and large structures are poor and 
do not seggest social differentiation. However the use of fine PGW 
and a few glass objects might indicate the emergence of an upper 
crust in society. Iron objects appear in the upper Gahga basin 
for the first time, but they were used mainly for war and did 
not contribute significantly to crafts and cereal cultivation. We 
therefore cannot expect much social surplus which would make 
possible tlie existence of too many professional priests, warriors, 
etc., living on the surplus produce and labour of peasants 
and various types of labourers. The material culture created 
conditions for the beginnings of social inequality,^ which became 
prominent only in post-Vedic times. 

Since the sudras appear in post-Vedic times mainly as the 
serving class, we will begin the study of their position in the 
later Vedic period with an inquiry into their economic condi¬ 
tions. In an early reference they are described as being in 
possession of cattle, which could be taken away by the people 
of the higher varnas for sacrifice.^ This is corroborated by an¬ 
other reference in an early Brahmana, in which the sudra is 
represented as being born without god and sacrifice, but owning 


1. Vibha Tripathi, The Painted Grey Ware, Appendix I. 

2. Based on information about explorations carried out by Dr. Suraj 
Bhan and his colleagues. 

3. B.B. Lai, “Did the Painted Grey Ware continue up to the Mauryan 
Times ?” (Gyclostyled copy). 

4. R.S. Sharma, “The Later Vedic Phase and the Painted Grey Ware 
Culture.” History and Society : Essays in Honour of Professor Niharranjan Ray,** 
pp. 133-41; ibid., “Glass Formation and its Material Basis in the Upper 
Gangetic Basin {c, 1000-500 B.C.,” The Indian Historical Review, ii, 1-13, 

5. MS, IV.2.7 and 10. 
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many cattle {bahupaiuh)} It is obvious that such sudras, as 
held independent property in cattle, which seem still to have 
been the chief form of wealth, may not have been under the 
necessity to serve others. 

Nevertheless, there are some references to the functions of the 
sudras as a serving class. It is stated in the Jaiminiya Brahman a 
that the sudra is created from the feet of Prajapati without any 
god, and therefore the lords of the house are his gods and he is 
to earn his living by washing feet.* In other words, according 
to a later source he has to live by serving people of higher 
varnas.* The former source further informs us that as a result 
of the Horse Sacrifice {asvamedha) the nourisher vaisya becomes 
wealthy, and the rising sudra becomes an expert worker.^ It is 
not known whether the term karmakarid is used here in the sense 
of hired labourer, a meaning always attached to a similar term 
karmakara in post-Vedic literature.® In an early Upanisad, 
however, the sudra is called Pusan or the nourisher,® a title 
applied to the vaisya in tht Jaiminiya BrdhmanaJ 
This would, then, suggest that he was the tiller of the soil,® 
engaged in sustaining and producing activities for the nourish¬ 
ment of society. Probably in the earlier part of this period, 
like the vaisyas, he paid part of his produce as tribute, an 
obligation from which he was freed in post-Vedic times. 

But the impression that the sudras constituted the labouring 
class is gained from several other references. In the purusamedha 
(human sacrifice) a brahmana is to be sacrificed to the priest¬ 
hood, a rajanya to the nobility, a vaisya to the Maruts (the 

1. Pane, Br., VI.1.11. 

2 . ludro* anuspupchandd vesmapatidevas; tasmad u padavanejyenaiva jijivifati. 
Jai. Br., 1. 68-69. 

3. suiru^d iudrasyetare^dm varnLdndm. Satyasadha Sr. Su.y XXVI. 1-7, but 
this is not to be found in any other early Sr. S. 

4. utthdtd hdro dakfah karmakarid. Jai. Br., II, 266. Perhaps there is no 
parallel for this passage in other Brahmanas. 

5. Karmakara occurs in Tai. Br. Ill, 11. 10. 3, in the sense of a rtvik priest 
and not as a hired labourer. There seems to be no mention of karmakara in 
other Brahmanas. 

6 . Br. Up.] I. 4.13. 

7. II. 266. 

8 . Mookerji, AIEy p. 158. 
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class of peasants), and a sudra to toil {tapase)} It was thought 
that the sudra symbolised hard work. In the list of sacrificial 
victims, members of four varnas are followed by those of 
various occupations such as chariot-maker, carpenter, potter, 
smith, jeweller, herdsman, shepherd, farmer, brewer, fisherman 
and hunter, in addition to certain peoples such as Nisada, 
Kirata, Parnaka, Paulkasa and Bainda,^ who presumably were 
included in the broad term of the sudra.® The list, therefore, 
shows that although the crafts had increased in number, they 
were no longer practised by the members of the vis. The idea 
was gaining ground that sudras included artisans and workers 
of various kinds. 

What was the nature of relations between the sudra workers 
and their employers ? 'fhe authors of tlie Vedic Index say that 
slaves were certainly included in the term sudra.'* But the number 
of slaves seems to have been very small. We learn of ten thousands 
of women slaves, captured from various countries and given 
away by Anga to his brahmana priest Atreya.® The number is 
obviously exaggerated and conventional. Aruni, the father of 
Svetaketu, boasts that he possesses gold, cattle, horses, maid¬ 
servants {ddsi$), retinue and dress, but does not speak of men 
slaves.® Tradition has it that the brahmanas received women 
slaves at the time of the great coronation sacrifice of Yudhisthira,’ 
which may be ascribed to the later Vedic period. Clearly, then, 
during this period women slaves were owned on a considerable 
scale by the ruling chiefs and priests, but the same cannot be 
said of men slaves. The term das a is mentioned in the Aitareya 
and Gopatha Brahmanas^ but not in the sense of a slave. It is 

1 . VS, XXX. 5; Br„ XIII. 6.2.10; Tai. Br,, III. 4.1.1. 

2. VS, XXX. 6-21; Tai. Br., III. 4. 2.17. 

3. VI, ii, 267. 

4. Ibid. 

5. dei&d-deiat samolhdndm sarvds&m ddhyaduhitrxfdm\ daiadaddt sahasrd^i 
dtreyo nifkcdiatithyah. Ait. Br., VIII. 22. The chapter is a part of the later 
portion of this work. 

6 . Bt. Up., VI. 2.7. There is no mention of land either. 

7. Mbh. (Cal.). II. 33.52. Karna, the suta king of Aiiga, is found offer¬ 
ing a hundred Magadhi slave-girls decked and trained in music and similar 
accomplishments. Mbh. (Cal.), VIII. 38.7.18. 

8 . Ait. Br., VI. 18-19; Gopatha Br., II. 4.2., 6.1. 
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remarkable that, in the list of words for servants {paricaranakar- 
mdnah) given in the Nighantu,^ there is no mention of dasa^ 
although there occur ten synonyms for servants. Perhaps the 
number of men slaves was so negligible as not to attract any 
notice. This would naturally rule out the possibility of male 
sudras being employed as slaves on any considerable scale. 
Therefore Keith’s statement, that in the period of the 
Brahmanas the peasant working in his own fields was being 
substituted for the landowner cultivating his estate by means of 
slave labour,^ may not represent the true state of affairs. 

Slaves working on land are first heard of in the Srautasutras, 
which were composed towards the end of the Vedic period and 
later. One of them informs us that two slaves are to be given away 
along with grain, plough and cattle,suggesting thereby that 
slaves were employed in ploughing and could be freely disposed 
of by their masters. But in several passages the practice of mak- 
ing gifts of land and of the people working on it is looked upon 
with disfavour. Thus it is stated that at the akmmedha sacrifice 
the sacrificial fee could not include land and men working on it 
( bhumipuru^avarjam) Again, in connection with the gifts in the 
one-day {ekahd) sacrifice, it is laid down that land and .Sudras 
could not be given away {bhumUudravarjam)} There is, however, 
the alternative that sometimes the sudras could be also given 
away,** but the commentary adds that this can be done only in 
the case of those who are born slaves."^ There are two similar 
references from the Sahkhdyana Srautasutra, One of them says that 
in the purusamedha land with men is given away as sacrifi¬ 

cial fee.® One other is not clear, and perhaps suggests that in the 
sacrifice of all {sarvamedha) land is given ^along with’ the 
people.® These references indicate a new social development 

1. III. 5. 

2. CHIf i, 128. Cf. Ghoshal, Historiography and other Essays, p. 87, fn. 9. 

3. .. ,ddsamithunau dhdnyapalyam strarjt dhenuriti. Ldfyd. ^'r.S., VIII. 4.14. 

4. ASva Sr. S., X. 10.10. 

5. Ka. Sr. S., XXII. 10. 

6 . iudradanam va darianavirodhabhyam. Ibid., XXII. 11. 

7. na ca virodha garbhadd^a^a, Gomm. to Kd. ^r. S., XXII. 11. 

8 . sahapuru^arp, ca diyate. Sdnkh. Sr. S., XVI. 14.18. 

9. sahabhunti ca diyate. The comm, adds sapnrufam ca. Ibid., XVI. 15.20. 
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possibly after the close of the Vedic period. Sudras were employed 
as slaves working on lands owned by individuals (mostly ruling 
chiefs), and they could be given away as gifts along with the 
land itself, although this did not go without challenge from the 
authors of the Aivaldyana and Kdtydyana ^rautasutras. 

It is held that sudras were serfs in the Vedic period.^ The 
term serf denotes one who is attached to the soil of his master. 
He owns a patch of land for which he pays taxes to his 
master and works on his fields, but can be transferred along 
with the land to other owners. He is allowed to keep his 
small plot and cultivate it only so long as he works on the 
much larger plot of his landlord with the result that small 
plots are attached economically and juridically to larger 
stretches of land under serfdom. But such a system did not 
prevail even towards the end of the Vedic period, and 
hence the interpretation of the word sudra as serf does 
not quite suit the relevant references. First, individual 
ownership of land in the Vedic period was of a very 
limited nature. Ownership implies free disposal of property, 
but there arc no examples of land grants in the Samhitas. There 
is one such example, however, in the Chandogya Upankad^ in 
which a whole village is granted by the king Janasruti to 
Raikva.^ Another instance is to be found in two later Brah- 
manas. They inform us that land could be given away only 
with the consent of the clan,® and even there the earth refused 
to be transferred.^ In the earlier period there is no example 
of sudras being given away with the land. The development is 
to be found in some of the Srautasutras, but according to a 
commentary such sudras appear to be born slaves {garbhadasaY 
and not serfs attached to the soil. This seems to be confirmedj 
by the fact that in post-Vedic times the sudras do not appear 
as peasants paying taxes. In the vdjapeya (‘the drink of strength’) 
sacrifice peasants (vis or vai^yas) are described as food for the 


1. VI, ii, 389. 

2. IV. 2. 4-5. 

3. Ait. Br., VIII. 21; Sat. Br., XIII. 7.1.15. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Comm, to Kd. Sr. S., XXII. 11. 
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nobility.^ It is perhaps because of this that the vaisya is to be 
afflicted with misery and sin.* In the Aitareya Brdhmana^ the 
vaisya is described as one paying taxes ( halihrt) and oppressed 
at will ( ajayeyyam ). All this would indicate that the vaisya had 
to pay part of their products to the rulers who lived on them. 
Absence of such a role prescribed for the sudras shows that 
they were not supposed to possess any taxable property. In an 
Upanisad Soma is described as eating the ksatriyas and vaisyas 
respectively with his two mouths, the brahmana and the raja- 
nya.^ Here the raj any a is represented as paying tributes to the 
brahmana, and the vaisya to the rajanya. As usual the sudra 
is left out on the ground of his inability to pay. 

It is difficult to define the position of the sudras in the 
Vedic period in terms of slavery or serfdom. Although the 
references found in very late Vedic texts give the impression 
of their being the labouring masses, generally they do not 
seem to have been slaves or serfs owned by individuals. 
Apparently just as the community exercised some sort of 
general control over land, so also it exercised similar control 
over the labouring population. And, in this sense, the sudras 
may be very roughly compared to the helots of Sparta, with 
the difference that they were not treated with the same amount 
of coercion and contempt. 

Although in the later Vedic period artisan sections of the 
vis were reduced to the position of sudras, there is nothing to 
show that crafts or agricultural operations in which they were 
employed were looked upon with contempt. So far as agricul¬ 
ture is concerned, there was a positive attitude of aiding, 
encouraging and honouring it by applying charms and perform¬ 
ing a number of domestic rites.® As to the crafts, there is no 
evidence of contempt even for leather-work.® This would 

1 . vaiiyo' dyamano na ksfyate...brdhmafjuisya ca rdjanasya eddyo" dharohi sxstah. 
Pane. Br., VI. 1.10; Sat. Br., V. 2.1.17; VIII. 7.1.2, 2.2. 

2 . Sat.Br.,y. 1. 5. 28. 

.3. VII. 29. 

4. Kausitaki Up., II. 8-9. 

5. AV, III. 24, VI. 142; VS, IV. 10; Sat. Br., I. 6.1. 1-8. 

6 . S.K. Das has collected the relevant references. The Eco, History 
of Ancient India, pp. 139-40. 
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suggest that impurity did not arise from the nature of the task, 
which remained unchanged even in subsequent times. Signifi¬ 
cantly enough in the Srautasutra a ceremonial act was called 
silpa^ a word which also means craft. The absence of contempt 
for manual labour during the later Vedic period may be likened 
to a parallel development in Greece, where during the period from 
Hesiod to Socrates (r/r. 800-r/r. 400 b.c.) public conscience was 
favourably disposed towards it.^ Respect for manual labour in 
the later Vedic period probably lingered from the old simple 
society in which even the king lent his hand to ploughing. 
The epic instances of prince Janaka actually ploughing the 
sacrificial ground and prince Duryodhana being asked to do 
it may reflect the archaic Vedic society, which still retained 
much of tribal equality. A survival of princes taking to 
ploughing is found in the Buddhist ceremony of vappa-mangala.^ 
Interestingly enough in .the ancient society of the Jews the 
rabbis supported themselves by manual labour and taught 
that god had commanded mankind not only to rest on the 
sabbath but also to work on the other six days of the week.^ 

The sudras seem to have played a correspondingly important 
part in the political life of the period. In the formative stage 
of the Indo-Aryan polity they enjoyed a considerable share in 
the functions of the state. It is striking that they found place in 
the exalted body of about a dozen ‘high functionaries of the 
state’^ called ratnins (jewel-holders), which may be compared 
to the council of twelve, an institution of great antiquity among 
several Indo-European peoples such as the Old Saxons, Frisians, 
Celts etc.® The ratnins were so important that on the occasion 
of the rdjasuya sacrifice the king had to repair to their houses 
to perform the ceremonies of offering jewels to various gods. 


1. Aiva. .^r. S., VlII. 4.5-8; IX. 10.11, 11.2. 

2. Past and Presentj No. 6, p. 1. 

• 3. s, V. vappa-maiigala, Rhys Davids and Stede, Pali-English Dictionary. 
Even now the ploughing ceremony is annually performed by the Buddhist 
king of Thailand. 

4. Lynn White, Jr., Medieval Religion and Technology^ p. 319. 

5. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, ii, 20. 

6 . Chadwick, The Heroic Age, p. 370. 
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The list of ratnins shows that they included the representatives 
of all the varnas.^ Thus two of the ratnins, the ratliakdra and 
the taksan, who are mentioned in several texts,^ belonged to the 
artisan section of the sudra varna. The fact that all kinds of 
metals are prescribed as the sacrificial fec^ in the ceremonies at 
their homes shows that they owed their importance to their 
association with metal-working. It has been shown earlier how 
the king in the Atharva Veda tries to secure the aid of the 
karmaxa and the rathakdra. But in several later texts tlie place of 
the karmdra is taken by the tak\an^ who, ddongwiiihihcralhakdra, 
may have been in charge of all the activities connected with 
metal-working and cart-making, without which the Aryan expan¬ 
sion and settlements farther east and south could not hav^emade 
any headway. These two ratnins are not, however, mentioned in 
the Satapatha Brdhrnana, where their place is taken by the 
govikartana (huntsman) and pdldgala (messenger).'^ There arc 
reasons to think that these two were non-aryanised aborigines 
who were admitted to the sudra varna through rituals. The 
ceremony of offering jewels is followed by an act of expiation 
on the part of the king, who is considered guilty of having 
brought the non-sacrificing sudras into contact with the 
sacrifice.® Sayana goes too far when he includes even the 
sendni (commander) among the sudra ratnins,^ In all likelihood 
the reference to non-sacrificing sudras applies only to the 


1 . Ghoshal, Historiography and other Essays^ p. 253. 

2. . Jak^arathakdrayorgrke. MS. II. 6.5; Ap. ^r. S., XVllI. 10.17; 
Satyd. Sr. S., XIII. 4.8. It is to be noticed that taksa and rathakdra arc not 
mentioned in a similar description ratnins in TS, 1. 8.9. 1-2 and KS, XV. 4. 

3. sarvdyasdni daksind. Ibid. 

4. Sat. Br., V. 3.1. 10-11. 

5. esa'etattamah ppraviiattyetam vvd tamah praviMi yadayajiiiydniyojflena ppra-- 
sajattyayajfliydnnvd' etadyajnena prasajati iudranstvadyamstu. Sat. Br., V. 3.2.2-4. 
The provision for expiation by means of offerings to Soma and Rudra, and 
Mitra and Brhaspati, looks like an attempt to reconcile two opposite views, one 
earlier and the other later, about the participation of the s'udra in the sacrifice. 
The king could enter into sacral relations with the sudra, but the sin arising out 
of it had to be removed by another rite. It is to be noted that this does not 
occur in the Black Tajus texts or in the other texts of the White Tajus (Ghoshal, 
Hin. P. L., i, 133.) 

6 . iudrdn senanyddin., X!»omm. to Sat. Br., V. 3.2.2. 
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pdlagala and the govikartana^ That the pdldgala was a sudra can be 
inferred from the fact that the pdldgali is addressed as a sudra.^ 
At another place the term pdldgala is defined as false envoy 
{anrtaduta) the quality here ascribed to the pdldgala is always 
in later times associated with the sudra.^ The govikartana, who 
is mentioned as a ratnin in several other lists besides that of the 
Saiapatha^^ is specified as ‘of low caste’ {hinajdti) by Sayana.^ 
Presumably he was the keeper of game and forests and may 
have been a s'udra. Keith takes ksaltr, one of the ratnins^ in the 
sense of a carver/ which would mean that he also was a sudra. 
But this rendering seems to be doubtful, for in the epic ksaltr 
means a chamberlain/ and there is no special reason for believ¬ 
ing that the word was used with a different meaning in the 
Brahmanas. Among the ratnins it is taksan who can be better 
rendered as a carver. Thus it would appear that in some cases 
artisans, and in other cases herdsmen and messengers, from the 
sudra varna were considered important enough to be approached 
by the king on the occasion of his great coronation sacrifice. 

But the position of the sudra ratnins needs further clarifica¬ 
tion. Firstly, they are not specified by their varna name, as 
is to be found in the case of the brahmana, the raj any a and the 
vaisya ratnins.^ Secondly, in respect of powers, functions and 
representation the scales may have weighed heavily against the 
sudra ratnins, whose appearance in political rituals in course 
of time may have been reduced to a matter of form. The num¬ 
ber of the sudra ratnins in individual lists varies from two to three.® 


1 . :^dhkh. .SV. 6'., XVI. 4.4; cf. Sat, Br,, XIII. 5.2.8. 

2 . Ap, Sr. S. (Garbe’s edn.), XVIII.10.26. 

3. Ibid., VI. 3.12. 

4. MS, II. 6.5; Ap. Sr. S. (Garbe’s edn.), XVIII. 10.20; Satyd. Sr. S,, 
XIII. 4.8. 

5. Comm, to Sat. Br., V. 3.2, 2-4. 

6 . He derives it from kfad to carve. HOS, xviii, 120. 

7. s. V. ksattr, Monier-Williams, Sansk.-Eng. Diet. Acc. to Sayana he is 
the son of a ksatriya woman by a sudra. 

8 . The list of the ratnins in the Samhitas and Brahmanas has been com¬ 
piled by Ghoshal on the page facing p. 249 in Historiography and other Essays. 

9. In one list (MS. II. 6.5; IV. 3.8) their number is three, and in two 
lists it is two (KS, XV 4; Sat. Br., V. 3. Iff.). It is strange that they arc not 
mentioned in the texts of the Black School of the Tajus (TS, 1.8.9. Iff; Tai. Br., 
I. 7.3). 
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There is nothing to indicate that their presence secured the 
representation of the whole sudra varna, but certainly some 
sections of that community could find a place in the polity. 

Jayaswal views the ceremony of the offerings of jewels 
{ratnahavlmn) as a great constitutional change inasmuch as the 
sudra, ‘^the conquered helot, is now worshipped by the man 
who is going to become king”.^ This implies that the conquered 
pre-Aryan masses were deliberately given a high status in the 
Aryan polity. But it is clear that at least the two artisan ratnins, 
the rathakdra and the tak,san, owed their positions not to any 
deliberate policy of exalting the conquered in the Aryan poli¬ 
tical organization but to their original membership of the Aryan 
tribes which had now disintegrated into varnas; for in the 
Atharva Veda the rathakdra and karmdra (whose place is now taken 
by the tahan) are clearly described as part of the vis (folk) 
round the king.^ Their indispensability as skilled workers in 
metals and chariot-making may have also contributed to their 
importance in early society. Nevertheless, it is not unlikely that 
in the sequel the existence of these sudra ratnins gave some 
reflected importance to the other sections of the sudra varna. 

The sudra’s participation in the political life of the period 
is further evident from the ritual of the game of dice, which is 
prescribed as a rite in the rdjasuya sacrifice and presented to us in 
two versions. In the earlier version, which occurs in the Black 
Tajus texts, the brahmana, the rajanya, the vaisya and the sudra 
participate in a game of dice for the sake of cow, which is won by 
the king.® In the later version, which occurs in the White Tajus 
texts, the vaisya and sudra are eliminated as candidates in compe¬ 
tition for the cow, which is staked by the kinsman [sajdta) of the 
king and won for him by the officiating priest [adhvaryu) .^It appears 
that this contest for the cow was originally a tribal custom to 
test the wit and sagacity of the leader. It is, therefore, the old 


1 . Hindu Polity, ii, 21. 

2. AV, III. 5.6. 

3. tatra pastkauhirjfi vidlvyante brahmatio rajanyo vaiiyah Sudrafu Vardha Sr. S., 
III. 3.3.24; MS. IV. 4 . 6 ; Ap. Sr. S. ^arbe’s edn.), XVIII. 19. 2-3; 
Satyd. Sr. S., XIII. 6 . 29-30. 

4. VS,X.29; Sat. Br., V. 4.4.19-23; Kd, Sr. S., XV. 7.7.11-20. 
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tradition of tribal solidarity and homogeneity which accounts 
for the participation of all the varnas in the game of the dice. 
But with the passage of time the characterof the ritual changed; 
the vaisya and the sudra were excluded from the game. Never¬ 
theless, it is significant that in the earlier period even a sudra 
could join as a competitor in a game, which formed one of the 
preliminaries to the formal consecration of the king. 

Again, the sudra appears in another ceremony of the rajas uya 
sacrifice, in which the sacrificcr gives first gold to the brahmana 
and purchases splendour with it; then a bow with three arrows 
to the rajanya and purchases lustre with it; next a goad to 
the vaisya with which he purchases nourishment; and finally 
a pot of beans to the sudra with which he purchases longevity.^ 
Although varna distinctions are maintained and sudras are 
probably represented as labourers engaged in agriculture, none 
the less they are brought into contact with the king and are 
considered capable of conferring longevity on him. 

The ^udra is possibly connected with another ceremony of 
the raj as uya sacrifice, in which the newly consecrated king is 
called on to ascend the four quarters of the sky, when brahma 
in the east, ksatra in the south, vis in the west and phala^ varcas 
and pustam in the north are asked to protect him.^ Jayaswal 
says that phala is evidently a substitute for sudra.^ This is not 
accepted by Ghoshal who takes the ceremony as symbolising the 
influence of the three higher castes in the Vedic polity.^ It has been 
also suggested that phala denotes industrial classes.® In our opi¬ 
nion the term phala, which is used in Vedic literature® in its 
literal sense as meaning ‘fruit’ and not in its later secondary 


1. KS, XXXVIII. 1. This passage has no parallel in K5, Kap. Sy TS and 
AlSy but it occuns in a modified form in Tai. Br.y II. 7.9.1. & 2, which mentions 
the gifts and results but does not bring in the four varnas. In place of ojas it 
gives viryam, Cf. Sdtyd, ^r. S.y XXIII. 4.21, in which the passage occurs in 
connection with the odanasava oblation. 

2. phala and varcas in VS, X. 10-13; bala and varcas in TS, I. 8.13; 
pus tarn and phalam in MS, II. 6.10; pus tarn and varcas in KS, XV. 7. 

3. Op. cit., ii, 29, fn. 2. 

4. Hist, and Essays, p. 264. 

5. S.V. Venkateswara, Indian Culture Through the Ages, pt. I, p. 11. 

6 . VI, ii. 57. 
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sense as ‘result/may not be unconnected with the producing 
activities of the sudra, but the same cannot be said of the term 
t'artrtzj which means lustre. As to the word pu,^tam (nourish¬ 
ment) , it is generally associated with the vaisyas, but in one 
passage the sudra is also called pu,mn (nourishcr).^ It may, 
therefore, be tentatively suggested that the terms phalarn and 
pu^tarn reflect the producing activities of the sudra, who is 
thus indirectly called upon to protect the king in the north. 

The Sabhd Parvan^ which is regarded as one of the earliest 
portions of the Mahabharata, tells us that respectable sudras 
were invited to the great coronation sacrifice [rajasuya) of 
Yudhisthira.^ The contradictory statement that no non¬ 
sacrificing sudra was present on the occasion® probably reflects 
a later attempt to exclude sudras from political power. At any 
rate it seems clear that at least some sections of the sudras 
participated in the coronations of kings. 

According to a passage of the Tajus collections of both the 
schools,^ on the occasion of the rajasuya sacrifice the king esta¬ 
blished among the vis (people)^ prays to Surya for the expiation 
of the sin committed against the arya and the sudra. Relying 
on Panini® the commentators Uvata and Mahidhara take the 
word arya in the sense of vaisya.^ This shows that not even the 
king was free to oppress the members of the two lower varnas, a 
situation entirely different from the one in the AitareyaBrdhmana^ 
where the vaisya appears as one to be oppressed, and the sudra 
as one to be beaten at the pleasure of the king. 

In the aivamedha sacrifice, which was supposed to confer 
universal sovereignty upon its performer, the sudras appear as 

1. Br. up., I. 4.13. 

2. viiaica manyafiiudrdmka sarvdnanayateti ca. Mbh. II. 30.41. 

3. na tasydiji saninidhau iudrah kaiciddsanna edvratah, Mbh., II. 33.9. 

4. yadcchudre yadarye yadenaicakrma vayam yadekasyd dhi dharniarii tasydvaya- 
janamasi. VS. XX. 17 (on the occasion of the sautrdmani sacrifice); TS, I. 
8.3. 1; KS. XXXVIII. 5; cf. Sat. Br., XII. 9.2.3. 

5. VS, XX. 9. 

6. aryah svdmivaUyayoh. Pd., III. 1.103. 

7. Comm, to XX. 17. The VI takes it in the sense of arya. 

8. VII. 29. 
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the armed guards of the horse which is sent out on an expedition 
of world-wide conquest.' 

That the sudra could use weapons can also be inferred from 
an early passage, which states that with the king as helper they 
slay a king, with the vaisya a vaisya, and with the sudra a ^udra.^ 
The traditional account in the Mahabhdrata refers to a king 
called Dambhodbhava who used every day to challenge armed 
soldiers of the ksatriya, vaisya and sudra classes to prove them¬ 
selves his equal in fighting.^ While enumerating different leaders 
and peoples participating in battle, the epic refers to the case 
of all the four varnas taking part and thereby gaining righteous¬ 
ness, heaven and glory.' Thus the fact that sudras also acted as 
soldiers again betrays the influence of the old tribal polity, 
in which every member could take up arms. 

It is to be further noted that the dyogava, who is defined by 
the commentator as a son of a vaisya woman by a sudra, is to 
act as a vigilant dog in the horse sacrifice.® Perhaps this refers 
to the practice of enlisting the aboriginals as watchmen. The 
Satapatha Brdhmana furnishes the unique case of an dyogava king 
Marutta Aviksita perfonning the asvamedha sacrifice, in which 
the Maruts act as his body-guards, Agni as his chamberlain, and 
the All-Gods (Visvcdevas) as his courtiers {sabhasadas) This 
does not seem to be a case of a sudra king but probably is an 
example of a non-brahmanical ruler being assimilated to the 
brahmanical polity. The definition of dyogava does not appear 
until the Dharmasutras, and we cannot be sure that Marutta 
Aviksita was a low caste king. 

1. ^ iatam iudra varuthinah. Ap. ^r. S. (Garbe’s edn.), XX. 5.13; cf. 

Kd. >^r. S., XX. 50. It seems that moved by later bias the Satyasadha l^r. S., 
which is a popular version of the Ap. 6V. S., leaves out the ^udra varuthinah. 
Satyd. XIV. 1.46. 

2. tasmdd rdjhd rdjdnam aiabhuvd ghnanti vaiiyena vaiiyarji iudreva iudram. 
TS, VI. 4.8. 

3. asti kaicidviii^to vd madvidho vd bhavedyudhi; iudro vaiiyah k^atriyo vd brdh- 
mano vdpi iastrabhrt. Mbh.y V. 94.7. 

4. tesdmantakaram yuddham dehapdpapratidianam\ Judravifkfatraviprdndifi 
dharmyarri svargyamyaiaskaram. Aibh., VIII, 32.18. The Cr. Edn. reads virdridm 
in place of viprdridm, but the latter occurs in MS Tl. 3G and seems to be more 
suitable. 

5. Kd. Sr. S., XX. 37. 

6. Sat. Br., XIII. 5.4.6. 
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It was provided in the aivamedha sacrifice that the house of the 
rathakdra should serve as the resting place for the horse and its 
guardians.^ This shows that the rathakdra continued to hold his 
political position in the later ritual of the asvamedha as well. 

The asvamedha sacrifice was performed with the object of 
conquering all the four varnas, which shows that the ruler felt 
the necessity of securing the allegiance of all sections of society.^ 
The same impression is acquired from another passage, in which 
on the occasion of the rdjasuya sacrifice, the priest makes the 
king successful in gaining splendour, strength, offspring and 
firm footing, which qualities are respectively associated with 
the brahmana, the ksatriya, the vaisya and the sudra.*^ A pass¬ 
age of similar import is to be found in the Taittiriya Sanihitd^ 
According to it the rajanya has to repeat the kindling verses 
thrice, because in addition to the allegiance of the warrior, he 
has to secure the obedience of the three other classes of people, 
namely the brahmana, the vaisya and the sudra. All this shows that 
the obedience of the sudra was not taken for granted as in some 
later sources. That it was found essential for the king to win his 
support also is evident from a passage of iht Jaiminya Brahmana. 
It informs us that the Pancala prince Darbha Sataniki was 
honoured among the brahmanas, the ksatriyas, the vaisyais and 
the sudras successively through the use of the gayatri^thc, tri^f^bhy 
xhtjagati and the anu$tubh metres.^ 

A remarkable passage occurring in all the collections of the 
Yajus contains a prayer to Agni to confer brilliance on ‘our’ 
priests, warriors, vaisyas and sudras.® The context, in which 

1. Sat. Br., XIII. 4.2.17; Ap. Sr. S. (Garbe’s edn.), XX. 5.18; Kd. 
Sr. S.y XX. 55; Satjyd Sr. S., XIII. 1.47. 

2. Jai. Br., II. 266-67. 

3. Ait. Br., VIII. 4. 

4. TS, III. 5.10. No parallel in other collections of the Tajus. 

5. Jai. Br., II. 102. The same idea is conveyed by the Sdnkh. Sr. S., 
XIV. 33.18-19 in a slightly different form. 

6. rucarjt viiyefu iudrefu mayi dhehi rued rucam. TS, V. 7.6. 4; VS, XVIII. 
48; KS, XL. 13; MS, III. 4.8; TS, V. 7.6. The ^at. Br., IX. 4.2.14 has 
“rucam no dhehi brShmaoefvi’ H”. J. Eggeling thinks that the other three varpas 
are understood, and, therefore, in translating the passage notes them in the 
brackets {SBE, xliii, 238). But the text probably ftirnishes a typical example 
of brahmaiiical juggling with the old ritual in the interests of their priestly 
pretensions. 
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this passage occurs in the Vajasaneyi Samhiid, deals with formulas 
for the performance of the vasordhard, a sort of consecration 
service of Agni as king. On this occasion the officiating priest 
[adhvaryu) recites formulas meant to bestow all temporal and 
spiritual blessings on the sacrificer. It is not clear, but may not 
be improbable, that the ritual is prescribed for the king, wffio 
prays to Agni to place lustre in all the varnas of his subjects 
including the sudras. 

There was no uniformity in the nature and extent of the 
sudra’s participation in what may be described as rituals of a 
political character. In some cases the minutiae of ceremonies 
varied according to varna, and naturally the sudra was given 
the lowest place; in other cases all the varnas, including the 
sudra, participated in the ceremony in the same manner, and 
could expect similar blessings. At any rate, compared to rules 
in the Dharmasastras, it is worth notice that in the later Vedic 
period the sudras could have some share in political power along 
with the members of the three higher varnas. 

But there is also the other side of the picture. Already during 
this period, particularly towards its end, a clear tendency had 
begun to exclude the sudra from participating in the communal 
life. Thus the .sudra could not take part in the sprinkling 
ceremony on the occasion of the rdjasuya sacrifices, unlike the 
members of the three higher varnas.^ It has been contended by 
Jayaswal that the janya or the janya-mitray who appears in the 
texts as the fourth person to sprinkle water on the king, is a 
sudra in the sense of a man of hostile tribe.^ Such an inter¬ 
pretation seems to be without any authority. In our opinion 
like the vrdtya^ who was not a member of the vrdta or the 
tribal unit, the janya was also not a member of the jana or the 
tribal community concerned with the performance of the 
rdjasuya or similar sacrifices but the member of an alien tribe 
who was assimilated into the growing brahmanised society 

1. .^at. Br,, V. 3.5. 11-14; Tai. Br, I, 7.8.7; Vdrdha S., III. 3.2.48. 

2. Hindu Polity, ii, 25. What Jayaswal further says implies that in later 
times the sudra always appears as a participant in the abhifecana ceremony, 
but there is nothing to prove this until we come to the coronation rites of the 
Agni PurdDja (ch. 218. 18-20), a work of early mediaeval period. 
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through rituals. Whatever be the correct meaning of this term;^ 
it is clear that it has nothing to do with the sudra at any place 
in literature. It is also stated that on the occasion of the rdjasuya 
sacrifice the three higher varnas could request the king to grant a 
place for the worship of gods.^ Although the exclusion of the 
sudra would naturally follow from the theory that he was born 
without gods, it can be also taken to indicate his declining 
importance in political life. 

The Satapatha Brdhmana explains certain rites as establishing 
the control of the ksatra (ruling chiefs) over the vis (tribal 
community).^ These rites probably suggest the process by 
which the cultivating kinsmen were compelled to convert their 
occasional gifts and tributes made over to their chiefs into 
regular taxes. The siidra is left out, presumably because the 
king’s control over him is taken for granted and becaust* he is 
not considered capable of offering any strong resistance. 
Another passage, which speaks of the brahma and the ksatra 
being established among the vis^ but leaves out the sudra, 
conveys a similar idea. 

The sudra was not admitted to the vdjapeya (drink of strength) 
sacrifice, which was supposed to increase the strength of the 
king. According to one text it was open to the brahmana, ksa- 
triya and vaisya,^ but in other texts even the vaisya came to be 
excluded.® 

There is an indication of the lack of civic status o* the sudra 
in a minor ceremony described in the Taittiriya Brdhmana. In 
explaining a rite of new and full-moon day ceremonies 
(dariapurnamdsci) it is argued that the sudras who are in front 
of their masters seek their favour, and those who are not capable 
of making contradictions are to be treated in the same manner 

1. For various interpretations see Ghoshal, Hist. & Essays, pp. 265-66 
and S.V. Venkateswara, op. cit., pt. i, 11. 

2. Ait. Br., VII. 20. 

3. .U. Br., 1. 3.4.15; II. 5.2.6; II. 5.2.27; cf. XII. 7.3.15. 

4. Ibid., XI. 2. 7. 16. 

5. SdM. Sr. S., XVI. 17.4 quoted in VI, ii, 256. 

6. Vdrdha Sr. S., III. 1.1.1; Ghoshal, Hist. & Essays, p. 283. The vaisya 
was, however, associated with some of the minor ceremonies of the vdjapeya 
sacrifice along with the ksatriya (Kdt. Sr., S,, XIV. 75). 
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as the sudras.^ This would suggest that the sudras were not 
expected to speak against their master, and were thought to be 
completely servile. 

An important development in later Vedic polity is the ten¬ 
dency to claim a special position for the brahmana and the 
ksatriya, distinguishing them from the vaisya and the sudra. 
Ghoshal cites a number of examples to show the importance of 
the brahma and the ksatra as two dominant forces in society> 
their mutual antagonism and their close political alliance.^ 
Prayers for the protection of the two upper classes are to be 
found in the Sanihitas* as well as in the Brahmanas.** If such 
references are closely analysed, they seem to yield two results. 
Firstly, most of them occur in later literature, especially in the 
Satapatha Brahmana. Secondly, while the earlier references gene¬ 
rally point to the combination between the two upper varnas, 
the later do it to the specific exclusion of the vaisya and the 
^udra. Thus the Satapatha Brahmana clearly states that the brah¬ 
mana and the ksatriya enclose the vaisya and the sudra. ^ The 
same text also states that those who are neither ksatriya nor 
purohita (priest) are incomplete.® Attention has already been 
drawn to the exclusion of the vaisya and the sudra from the 
game of dice in the later version of this rdjasuya rite."^ In con¬ 
nection with the same coronation sacrifice the Aitareya Brahmana 
states that the brahmana precedes the ksatra but the vaisyas 
and the sudras follow him.® Therefore it would appear that the 
tendency to equate the vaisya with the sudra and exclude them 
from public life is implicit in earlier texts, but becomes explicit 
and pronounced in later literature. 

This review of the role of the sudra in the public life of the 
later Vedic period may be closed with an examination of the 

1. Tai. Br., III. 3.11.2. with Bhattabh^kara*s comm. 

2. Hin. P.L., i, 73-80. 

3. rS, XVIII. 38-44; Kmva S., XX. 2. 

4. ^at. Br., III. 5.2.11; III. 6.1.17-18; IX. 4.I.7-8. 

5. Ibid., VI. 4.4.12-13. 

6. Ibid., VI. 6.3.12-13. 

7. Supra, p. 57. 

8. viiam caiv&smai tacchaudrojfi ca vartfom anuoartmdnau kurvanti. Ait. Br., 
VIIL 4. 
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Aitareya Brdhmana passage^, which has been interpreted as indi¬ 
cating an absolutely servile position of the sudra in the Vedic 
polity. Such a view is not justified by a close scrutiny of the 
context and meaning of the crucial passage. It is said that a 
king named Visvantara Sausadmana performed a sacrifice 
without the priestly clan of the Syaparnas, who were removed 
from the altar. Their case was taken up by their learned leader 
Rama Margaveya, who protested against the dismissal of the 
priests, on the ground that he possessed the knowledge of the 
food to be taken by the king in lieu of soma on the occasion of 
the rdjasuya sacrifice.^ The passage in question describes in his 
words the possible results of the various kinds of food to be 
taken by the king, and in doing so indicates the kind of relation 
which subsists between the ruling varna of the warrior and the 
three other varnas. It is said that if the king takes soma, the 
food of the brahrnana, his progeny will be a brahmana with 
all his characteristics. He will be an acceptor of gifts, a drinker 
of soma, a seeker of livelihood and one to be removed at will 
{yathakdrnapraydpyah) Z'* If the king takes curd, the food of the 
vaisya, his progeny will be a vaisya, and will have all the 
vaisya’s characteristics. He will be tributary to another, eaten 
by another, and oppressed at will. But we are more concerned 
with the epithets which describe the position of the sudra. It is 
stated that if the king takes water, the food of the sudra, he will 
favour the sudras and his progeny will have all their character¬ 
istics."^ He will be (i) anyasyapre^yah, (ii) kdmotthdpyah and (iii) 
yathdkdmavadhyah, Keith correctly renders the first epithet as ‘the 
servant of another’, although in place of ‘servant’ ‘messenger’ 
would be a more precise rendering. But we cannot accept Keith’s 
translation of the other two epithets. The second epithet 
kdmotthdpyah is rendered by him as one ‘to be removed at will'^ 

1 . VII. 29. 

2. Ait, Br., VII. 27-8. 

3. Muir, Haug and Weber take the word as active in sense, ‘moving at 
will’. But the verb is clearly used in the passive causative sense (F/, ii, 255), 
which Sayana recognises. 

4 . ^atha yadi atah^ iudrariarfi sa bhaksah; iudravistena bhakse^ jimisyasi^ 
iudrakalpa te prajaydmdjanisyate. Ait. Br., VIII. 29. 

5 . HOSf XXV, 315. 
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and by Haug as one ‘to be expelled’^ at the pleasure of the 
master. On this basis it is said that the sudra was a tenant-at- 
will who could be thrown out of his holding at any time.- But 
Sayana’s comment to this term states that the sudra could be 
made to work at any time of the day or night whenever the 
master desired.'* His interpretation seems to be quite feasible 
because the plain meaning of the utthdpana is the act of causing 
to get up to rise. In early Sanskrit the sense of expulsion is 
conveyed by other words such as nirvdsana^ or niskdsana. The 
third epithet yathakamavadhyah has been rendered by Keith as 
*to be slain at will.’^ but Sayana interprets the phrase as mean¬ 
ing that the sudra could be beaten by the angry master if he 
went against his will.® Sayana’s interpretation is supported by 
the Nirukta, in which, as against three places where vadha means 
to kill,’ at five places it means to hurt or wound.^ Haug is, 
therefore, right when he renders the third epithet ‘as to be beaten 
at pleasure’.^ 

The ready and uneritical acceptance of the false view that 
according to the AUareya Brdhmana the sudra could be slain at 
the plesure of the master^® led to the natural corollary that in the 
Vcdic period he had no wergeld, which he came to have in the 
period of the Dharmasutras, when the relation of simple slavery 
was being abolished.*^ It is evident that such a view rests on a 
dubious interpretation of the term yathdkdmavadhyah. More¬ 
over, although the wergeld (called vaira or vairadeya) was 
probably fixed at a hundred cows,^^ there is neither any refer¬ 
ence to the variation of this amount according to the varna nor 

1. Tr. of Ait. Br., p. 485. 

2. Ghoshal, op. cit., i, J58. 

3. madhyardtradau yadakadaciddina icchd bhavali tadanlm ayam uthdpyate. 

4. Pd., II. 4.10. 

5. HOS, XXV, 315. 

6 . vadhyah—kupitena sv&mind tadyo bhavati icchdmanatikramya. 

7. Ill, 11; V. 16 and X. 11. 

8 . III. 9; IX. 15, 16, 18; X. 29. 

9. TV. of the Ait. Br., p. 485. 

10. VI, ii, 256. 

11. Keith, CHI, i, 128-9; Dutt. op. cit., p. 166; cf. Ghoshal, Hin. P. L., 
i, 167. 

12. VI, ii, 331. 
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to the denial of this right to any varna. There seems also to have 
been provision of penance for the expiation of the sin of man¬ 
slaughter [vairahatya) through sacrifice/ but this is also kept free 
from considerations of varna. Therefore it would appear that in 
later Vedic society varna distinctions were not so sharp and 
wide as to degenerate into the acute civic discriminations of the 
Dharmasutras, in which the sudra was entitled to the lowest 
wergeld of ten cows. 

Reverting to the Aiiareya Brahmana passage, the meanings 
which have been suggested for the two epithets applied to the 
sudra seem to be plausible. In the whole of Vedic literature 
there is no parallel passage, which describes the sudra as one to 
be expelled and slain at the will of the master. 

Whether the alternative meanings suggested above represent 
the true state of affairs is difficult to determine. This is 
because Book VII of the Aitareya Brahmana^ in which the 
passage in question occurs, is a later part.^ It would not be 
surprising if some of the epithets here applied to the various 
varnas were used by a discarded priest to ingratiate himself 
into the favour of his patron king. It is not without signifi¬ 
cance that even a brahmana is described as one to be removed 
at will. In such a case the position of other varnas can be well 
imagined. 

All these considerations, however, in no way disprove the low 
status of the sudra in later Vedic polity. Our object is to 
define it as precisely as we can. And it is abundantly clear that 
while the sudra was associated with several ceremonies of the 
two important sacrifices of political nature, the asvamedha and 
the rdjasuya, there had already begun, possibly towards the end 
of the Vedic period, a definite tendency to exclude him from 
rituals connected with political life. In some cases the vaisya 
was also condemned to the position of the sudra and deprived 
of his old rights. But if we rely on the Aitareya Brahmana 
passage and place it around the middle of the first millennium 
B.G., it would appear that by that time society in the upper 

1. Tai. Br., I. 5.9.5-6; cf. III. 4.1.7. 

2. Keith, HOSy XXV, 29; cf. VI, ii, 256. 
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Gahga basin had become class-divided, and although the 
vaisyas and sudras formed the two lower orders, their respective 
positions were sharply defined. The vaisyas represented the 
peasants, for PGW sites producing rice and other cereals, 
suggest numerous rural settlements. They were expected to 
pay regular tithes, and hence are described as those who were 
meant to be eaten and extorted for the collection of tribute by 
the ksatra; on the other hand the sudras had emerged as a 
class of domestics for serving the upper and controlling classes. 

Ritual literature can be also made to yield some information 
on the social conditions of the sudra. A passage of the Tajus 
collections states that the vaisyas and the i^udras were created 
together.^ This runs counter to the Puru^asukla version, in 
which the vaiiSya precedes the sudra in the order of creation, 
with the result that the latter is assigned the lowest place in 
society. But the tendency to put the vaisya and the sudra in 
the same social category is noticeable in some rites, which show 
that a vaisya can be the husband of a sudra woman and vice 
versa.^ It is ironically stated that the arya husband of a sudra 
woman does not seek prosperity, the idea being that such a 
marriage condemns him to a life of prolonged penury.® The 
commentators take the term arya (with short initial vowel) in 
the sense of vaisya,^ which provides evidence of marriage 
between the vaisya and tne sudra woman; but the authors of 
the Vcdic Index regard these references as instances of illicit 
union between the arya and the sudra^. In most cases the read¬ 
ing is arya, and therefore the interpretation of the commentators 
seems to be right. The reading arya is also accepted by J. Eggel- 
ing in his translation of SatapathaBrahmana,^ righily 

renders it as vaisya. But it is not beyond all possibility that the 
texts may have been tampered with to suit new situations, when 

1. VS, XIV. 30; MS, II. 8.6; KS, XVII. 5; Kat. S., XXVI. 24; TS, 
IV. 3.10.2. 

2. .^at, Br., XIII. 2.9.8; Tai. Br., III. 9.7.3; VS, XXIII. 30-31. 

3. Sudra yadaryajdrdna pofdya dhandyatu VS, XXHI. 30; Af5. III. 13’1 
TS, VII. 4-19. 13;* KS (Asvamedha), V. 4.8; Sdnkh Sr, S., XVI. 4.4-6. 

4. Comms. of Mahidhara and Uva^a to VS, XXIII. 30. 

5. VI, ii, 391. 

6 . SBE, xliv, 326. 
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marriage between the members of the higher varrias and the 
sudra was looked upon with disfavour. On the basis of such an 
assumption it is possible to think of free marital relations bet¬ 
ween the Aryan and the iSudra tribes or the people who came 
to be included in the sudra varna. Later such relations came to 
be confined to the two lower varnas. 

In the Brahmanas priests and nobles seem to have been free 
to intermarry with the lower classes, including the sudra, as the 
cases of Vatsa and Kavasa indicate.^ Vatsa was called a Hidra- 
putra by his brother Medhatithi, which shows that this was 
probably not used as a term of abuse.^ It is said that Vatsa 
proved his brahmanahood by walking through the fire unscath¬ 
ed and thus wiped out this reproach. This case shows that the 
social rank of a person was not determined by his birth but by 
his worth.3 The case of Kavasa Ailusa being born of a dasi 
seems to be doubtful. The epithet dasyah putrah applied to him 
is regarded by Sayana as a term of abuse.^ The Paheavimsa 
Brdhmana^ provides an instance of the legal marriage of the 
slave girl Usij, the mother of rsi Dirghatamas, if we may adopt 
her description given in the Brhaddevata^^ The Puranic tradi¬ 
tions inform us that Kaksivat, a brahmavadin^ was the son of 
Dirghatamas by a sudra maid-servant of King Bali,^ and in the 
epic he is mentioned as being of sudra birth [uidra-yoni) It 
has been pointed out that Mahidasa, the author of the Aitareya 
Brdhmanay was a sudra.^ There is nothing to support this view 
unless his surname Aitareya be interpreted as his being the son 
of Itard}^, which means vile, low or rejected, but this seems to 
be too far-fetched. In a late Brahmana Sudaksina Ksaimi, a 
seer and priest, is addressed as a sudra, but there are no 

1. Keith, CHI, i, 126. 

2. Paflc. Br,, XIV, 6.6. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ait. Br.f VII. 19 with Say ana’s comm. 

5. Pane. Br., XIV. 11.17. 

6 . VI, ii, 259; Brhaddevatd, IV. 24-25. 

7. Vdyu P., ii, 37.67-94. 

8 . Adi Parvan, 98.25. 

9. Mookerji, Ancient Indian Education, p. 52. 

10. According to Sayana, VI, i, 121-122. 

11. Jai. Up. Br., II. 2.5-6. 
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particulars about his parentage^ except that he was a descen¬ 
dant of Ksema, and possibly in his case this epithet is used as a 
term of abuse. About a dozen rsis, whose mothers belonged to 
what may be regarded as the one or the other section of the 
sudra varna, are enumerated in the BhavUya Purdna.^ With 
minor modifications the list recurs in several other Puranas 
and the Mahdbhdrata.^ It informs us that Vyasa was born of a 
fisherwoman, Parasara of a svapaka woman. Kapihjalada of a 
candala woman, Vasislha of a prostitute {ganikd ), and the best 
of sages (mM;n,fr^jV//ia)Madanapala was the child of a boatwoman. 
As a justification for this kind of list, it is said at the end that 
the origins of the rsis, rivers, pious people, great souls and of the 
bad character of woman cannot be discovered.^ Nothing defi¬ 
nite can be said about the chronological position of these rsis or 
of their actual existence, but such a list testifies to the practice 
of priests and rsis marrying sudra or slave women probably 
during the later Vedic period. It seems that kings and chiefs 
too married sudra women. The pdldgali^ who was the fourth 
and the least respected wife of the king, was a sudra.^ 

The above mentioned examples show that marriage between 
people of higher varnas and sudra women was not 
discountenanced.^ Probably in the beginning the Vedic Indians 
and the aborigines married within their respective tribes.® 
Even when tribes disintegrated, and their members were 
divided among the four varnas, the old practice may have 
continued for a time. But already during the later Vedic period 
varna distinctions had become so strong as not to permit 
marriage between the male members of the lower classes and 
the females of higher classes. There had begun also the 
tendency to look upon the sudra woman as an object of 
pleasure for men of the higher varnas. Thus in a comparatively 


1. /. 42. 22-26. 

2. Anusdsana P. (Kumb. cdn.), 53.13-19. 

3. Ibid., 53.38. 

4. Sdnkh. .y., XVI. 4.4. 

5. Cf. Ghuryc, of), cit., p. 51. 

6 . CHI, i, 129. 
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later Brahmana the anustubh metre is compared to a sudra 
harlot fit for beim^ approached.^ 

During this period we also find traces of contempt for the 
candala. It is stated that those who are of good conduct will 
attain good rebirth as a brahmana, a ksatriya or a vaisya; but 
those who arc of bad conduct will enter the stinking 
womb of a dog, swine or candala.^ It is to be noted that, 
unlike the case of the candala, birth in the sudra varna is not 
described as impure {kapuydrn ), though it se('ms to have been 
looked upon as undesirable. It further appears that the candalas, 
who were an aboriginal tribe,were coming to be regarded as 
of reprehensible conduct. But in the early texts of this period 
the candala appears as a victim in the purusamedlia sacrifice,^ 
which gives no indication of his being untouchable. The Paul- 
kasa, however, was associated with loathsomeness.''’ 

In the social ethics of the period under review certain bad 
qualities had conu! to be associated with the sudra. We find 
Sunahsepa of the Aiigiras clan condemning his fixther Ajigarta 
as a sudra, because he had sold him for three hundred cows as 
an object of sacrifice to Varuna.® Though the son was released 
by the god and the father gave him a hundred cows to blot out 
his stain, Sunahsepa rebuked him in harsh words. As he said, 
“...thou art still not free from the brutality of a sudra, for thou 
hast committed a crime for which no reconciliation exists’*.’^ 
This would suggest that, like Ajigarta, in time of hunger the 
sudras were prepared to part with their children. It was thought 
that for the sake of material gains they could be brutal and 
callous towards their near and dear ones. 

It is interesting to note further that when Sunahsepa was 
adopted as a son by Visvamitra and given the first rank among 

1. Sdnkfi. Rr. XXV7I. 1. This Brahmana is considered to be of later 
origin than the ^atapatha and Aitareya Rrahmarjas. 

2. Chd. Up., VI. 10.7. 

3. It seems that Trisahka, who is described as dark in complexion, was 
probably the leader of the Candala tribe. Rdmdyam, I. 58. 10-11. 

4. VS, XXX. 21; Tai. Br., III. 4.1-17. 

5. VS, XXX. 17; Tai Br., III. 4-1.14. 

6 . Ait. Br., VII, 15-17; ^dnkh. .sV. S., XV, 24. 

7. ndpdgah iaudrdn nydydd asarndheyarn tvaya krtam. Ait, Br., VII. 17. 
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his hundred sons, with the right of primogeniture, the fifty 
older sons refused to accept this position. This infuriated the 
father, who cursed them to have descendants of lower castes, 
such as those of the Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas, Muti- 
bas, Dasyus and antas (outcasles) .1 While this account provides 
an early example of the priestly ingenuity in the invention of 
genealogies for non-Aryan peoples in order to assimilate them 
to the lower ranks of brahmanical society, it also shows that 
recalcitrant and disobedient sons were regarded as Dasyus and 
antas. In his commentary to this passage Sayana also includes 
candalas and other low castes, but they are not mentioned in 
the text.“ 

In one of the supplementary formulae of the Vajasancyi Samhitd, 
to be used in connection with various seasonal and domestic sacri¬ 
fices, a desire is expressed for talking kalydnivak to the member 
of all the varnas.^ It is contended that this refers to the 
equal right of all classes to the study of the Veda.'^ But the term 
kalydnivak does not stand for the Veda. The commentators are 
right when they take it in the sense of kind and courteous 
speech.*^ It would imply that nice words were to be used in 
talking to the members of all the varnas. A distinction, however, 
appears in the ^aiapatha Drdhmana, where, in the instructions 
for the performance of a certain ceremony, modes of address 
vary according to the varnas. Thus the terms ‘come hither’ 
(ehi) ^ ‘approach’ {dgahi), ‘hasten hither’ {adrava) and‘run 
hither’ {ddhdva) are respectively used in calling the preparer of 
the offerings {havi^krt) from the brahmana, the rajanyabandhu, 
the vaisya and the siidra varnas.® Such discriminations are 
frequently noticed in the social intercourse of post-Vedic times. 

Of the four stages of life {dhamas) , which appear at the end 
of the Vedic period, only the life of the householder is prescrib¬ 
ed for the sudra in later times, but there is no reference to such 

1. Ait. Br., VII. 18. 

2. catjiddlddir updnnicajdtivikfdn. Comm, to Ait. Br.^ VII. 18. 

3. yalhemdrri vdcatn kalydtumdvaddni janebhyah; brahma rdjanydbhydrri Sudrdya 
(drydya ca svdya cdraridya ca, VS, XXVI. 2. 

4. Mookerji, AIE, p. 53. 

5. Uvata and Mahidhara’s comm, to F5', XXVI. 2. 

6 . Sat. Br., I. 1.4.12. 
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a distinction during this period. Although the four (Kramas are 
mentioned in the Chandogya Upanisad, there is no reference to 
their connection with the varnas.^ This brings us to the ques¬ 
tion of the education of the sudra, for, according to later texts, 
he cannot be admitted to the stage of studentship {brahmacarya 
dsrama) , which begins with the ceremony of the upanayana. The 
earliest mention of the upanayana is to be found in the Atharva 
Veda, where the youth is initiated {upa-ni) into a new life by 
the teacher, for he is supposed to be born from his belly.^ The 
initiate becomes a brahmacarin, but there is nothing to indicate 
his varna. On the basis of Aruni’s exhortation to his son 
Svetaketu that he ought to pass through the brahmacarya it has 
been held that for a long time the upanayana was confined only 
to priestly or literary families, from whom it was extend('d to 
the whole brahmana class and then finally to all the Aryans. 
This may be true if the upanayana be taken as the starting point 
of literate learning, since in ancient societies education was 
generally in the hands of the priests. The fact that the brahma^ 
edrin was normally a brahmana is known for several sources.** But 
this does not seem to be true of the upanayana and the brahma¬ 
carya if they are taken as signifying the beginning of a new life 
by a person on his formal admission as a full-fledged adult 
member of the tribe. Such an interpretation can be put on the 
tradition that gods, men and demons spent their brahmacarya 
period under the guidance of their father Prajapati, who was 
their teacher.^ This cannot be taken to mean that literate 
learning was widespread among the early peoples, but can only 
suggest that some form of initiation into the life of the community 
was a universal practice among the Vedic Indians or their 
ancestors — a fact which is supported by the prevalence of 
similar practices among primitive peoples. The rite of 


1. did. Up., II. 23 1-2. A recent writer argues that the theory of the 
four diramas was not prc-Buddhistic. G. C. Pande, The Origins of Buddhism, 
pp. 322-23. 

2. AV, XI. 5.3. 

3. Altckar, Education in Ancient India, p. 10. 

4. TS, VI. 3.10; Gopatha Br.. I 2.2 and 4; Sat. Br., XL 54.12. 

5. Br. Up., V. 2.1. 
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initiation was also extended to the Vratyas, who were admitted 
into Aryan society through the acquisition of brahmacarya} 

It is significant that a practice of initiation similar to the 
upanayana also prevailed among the early Iranians. Speaking 
of the practice of the initation of the male and female Iranians 
by means of the investiture with a sacred thread at the age of 
fifteen, which marked their admission into the community of 
the followers of Ahura Mazda,- Geiger says that it was an an¬ 
cient custom which was modified and developed in later times.^ 
That the institution of initiation prevailed among the Spartans is 
also well known.^ Hence we may suppose that initiation was 
practised among the Vedic Indians as well. As such in the 
beginning the sudra members of the disintegrated Aryan tribes 
may have continued to perform the initiation rites of the 
upanayana and the brahmacarya in the same manner as they perfor¬ 
med several other rituals. The Samhitas and Brahmanas do not 
refer to the sudra’s exclusion from the rite of the upanayana. 

The Changdoya Upani^admi'ovms us thatjanasruti, who was ins¬ 
tructed in the knowledge of life {prana) and air {vdyu) by Raikva, 
was a sudra.^ But elsewhere he appears as the chief of a people 
called Mahavrsas,® who lived in the north-west. He was dubbed 
a sudra either because of his association with the people of the 
sudra tribe who also lived in the same region, or because of the 
defamatory use of this lerm'^ for those who lay outside the pale 
of brahmanical society. 

Janasruti may not have been a sudra, but there are other 
indications to show that the ^udra was not completely debarred 
from acquiring certain kinds of knowledge. Thus it is stated in 

1. AV, XI.5, XV; Pane. Dr., XVII. 1.2. Bloomfield thinks that the 
converted Vratya is exalted as a type of the perfect brahrnaedrin. The Atharva- 
veda, p. 94. 

2. Vendidad, XVIII, 9 and 54.9; Spiegel, AUiranischeskunde, iii, 700. cf. 
548-9. 

3. Civilization of the Eastern Iraniams in Ancient Times, i, 58-9. 

4. Thom.son, Studies in Ancient Greek Society, i, 272. 

5. Chd. up., IV. 1 . 1 - 8 , 3.1-4. 

6 . Jai. Br., Ill, 7.3.2. Also called Nagarin Jdnairuteyah in Jai. Up. Br.y 
III. 7.3.2. Aupavi Janasrutcya performed the vdjapeya ceremony [.^at. Br. 
V. 1.1.5 and 7. 

7. Winternitz, HIL, i, 229, fn. 3. 
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the Taitlirlya Brahmam that the vaisya was born of the Rg Veda, 
the ksatriya of the Tajur Veda, and the brahmana of the Sdrna 
Veda} This obviously implies that the Atharva Veda was meant 
for the sudra — a provision which is later vaguely repeated 
in the Apastamba Dharmasutra. It means that the sudra was ex¬ 
cluded from the acquisition of the orthodox Vedic knowledge 
but not of the other forms of knowledge. This impression is also 
acquired from several passages of the Satapatha Brahmana. They 
inform us that the priest could instruct snake-charmers, 
usurers, fishermen, bird-catchers, Selagas, Nisadas, Asuras and 
Gandharvas, many of whom seem to have belonged to the sudra 
Varna.^ The subjects taught are the Itihdsa, the Atharva Veda, 
the art of snake-charming {sarpavidyd) and demonology 
{devajana-vidya) The list of students and subjects suggest that 
during the early period the priests did not keep themselves aloof 
from the practice of arts and crafts, which came to be included 
within the scope of activities assigned to the sudra varna. But 
it is not clear whether such instruction was accompanied by the 
imparting of literate learning to the sudras. 

Towards the end of Vedic period we notice the tendency 
to exclude the sudra from the upanayana and consequently from 
education. Such an idea is possibly conveyed by a passage of the 
Chandogya Upani^ad, where a famous student claims to have been 
the glory of the brahmana, the rajan, and the vaisya.'^ But at 
another place the learner wishes to be popular with every section 
of the people including the sudra.® The first clear exclusion of 
the sudra is found in a late Srautasutra, which lays down sea¬ 
sons for the upanayana of the three higher varnas.® It clearly states 
that the upanayana, the study of the Veda and the establishment 
of fire can bear fruit only in the case of those who are not 
sudras and do not indulge in wicked activities."^ Another text 
provides that the initiated student {upanita) should not talk to 

1. Tai. Br., III. 12.9.2. 

2. .^at. Br., XIII. 4.3.7-13. 

3. Ibid., cf. Gia. Up., VII. 1.1. 

4. Cha. Up., Vni. 14.1. 

5. Satya ^r. S., XIX. 3.26. 

6. Ibid., XIX, 1.4; XXVI. 1.20. 

7. Ibid., XXVI. l.G. 
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a sudra.^ It is further prescribed that the sudra should wash the 
feet of the student who has completed his course (sndtaka) in a 
ceremony known as the offering of honey {madhuparka) It is 
difficult to say whether these references from the two 
Srautasutras indicate conditions in the later Vedic period. They 
may be assigned to the very end of that period, and perhaps 
even to post-Vedic times, for one of the earliest Grhyasutras, 
contemporaneous with the early Srautasutras, makes it clear that 
the rathakdra was entitled to the upanayana. ^ 

It seems, then, that in the beginning the upanayana was an 
affair of the whole tribe and its every member had to 
undergo initiation; but as the tribe disintegrated into 
classes, it became a prerogative, a honorofic distinction to be 
attained by means of wealth and high social position, which 
gave the initiated access to more or less exclusive, often secret 
societies'. Just as in Iran it was denied to the Huiti class,® so 
also in India it was denied to the sudra varna. Following 
Senart’s view that clan exogamy and tribe endogamy later deve¬ 
loped into the features of the caste system, it may well be argued 
that tribal initiation was transformed into the upanayana of the 
three higher varnas, with the result that it helped to bring about 
the social degradation of the sudra. 

Although the loss of the upanayana led to the denial of educa¬ 
tion to the sudra, perhaps it did not matter much in the period 
which we consider. We arc still in doubt as to the precise nature 
of education during the later Vedic period, and there is no 
direct proof that writing prevailed at that stage.® It is likely that 
even the ksatriya and the vaisya “performed their duties to¬ 
wards the Veda in a very perfunctory way, if at alF’.^ A later 
text shows that ordinarily the student made only a token 

1. Drahd. ,<ir. S., VII. 3.14. 

2. Satyd. S., XIX. 4.13. 

3. Bail. Gr, S,, II. 5.6. 

4. Ghrld, Ethnology of the Mahdbhdrata^ pp. 241-42. 

5. Senart, Caste in India, p. 118. 

6 . In recent excavations at Hastinapura several ncedle-like pointed 
tools have been discovered in the phase of occupation ascribed to 1100-800 
B.C., but it is not certain that they were used for writing. AI, No, 10-11, 14. 

7. Hopkins quoted in Mookerji, AIE, pp. 339-40. 
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performance of his Vedic studies/ and education may have 
been primarily the concern of the brahmana. But the nporiayana 
indicated something more than a right to education. It came 
to signify the higher social status of those who were entitled to 
this ritual. 

Tho sudra was not admitted to the upanayana, on the ground 
that it was a Vedic ritual. But the religious life of Vedic times 
shows that certain sections of the sudras were not always 
excluded from Vedic rituals. Many texts provide for the 
establishment of fire for sacrifice by the rathakdra,- who 
could perform it in the rainy season/ He occupies the fourth 
place in the list after the brahmana, the ksatriya and the 
vaisya. In the As valqyana autosutra the place of the rathakdra 
is taken by the upakrusta. This term literally means a person 
scolded at or chid, but, according to the commentator, it 
stands for a carpenter {iaksaka) This would suggest that 
although the carpenters were reviled, they continued to perform 
the sacrifice. Anotlier person, who enjoyed the right to the 
Vedic sacrifice, was the chief of the Nisadas {ni.sdda-sthapati) ^ 
But his sacrifice was meant for the pacification of animals 
through the worship of Rudra-Pasupati.® In a similar reference 
at another place only the Nisada is mentioned.'^ But the comment¬ 
ator says that it refers to the Nisada chief {sthapati) , and adds 
that in the Apastamba Srautasutra he is a traivarnika (of the first 
three varnas) In the Mahdbhdraia also the head of the 

1. Saftkh. Gr. S., II. 7.21.25. 

2. Tai. Br., I. 1.4.8; Ap. Sr. S. (Garbc\s ccin.), V. 11.7; Kd. Sr. S., 
I. 9; Satyd. ^r. S., III. 1; Vdrdha Sr. S., I. 1.1.4. 

3. Ap. Sr. S. (Caland’s and Garbe’s edn.), V. 3.19; Kd. Sr. S., IV. 
179-81; Satyd. Sr. S., III. 2; Vdrdha Sr. S., I 4.1.1; Vaikhd. Sr. S., I. l;cf. 
A^va. Sr. S., II. 1.13. 

4. takfakakarmopajivyupakrusta ityucyate. Asva. Sr. S., II. 1.13. with the 
comm, of Narayana. 

5 . Ap. Sr. S. (Garbe’s edn.), IX. 14.12; Satyd. Sr. S., XV. 4.20; 
Vdrdha. Sr. S., I. 1.1.5; cf. Kd. Sr. S., I. 12. 

6 . Ap. Sr. S. (Garbe’s edn.), IX. 14.11; Satyd. Sr. 5’., XV. 4-19; 

’ Vdrdha Sr. S.y I. 1.1.5. 

7. Satyd. Sr. S., III. 1. 

8 . Comm, to Satyd. Sr. S., III. 1. 
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Nisadas [n^adadhipati) is said to have performed sacrifices.^ A 
passage of the Veda refers to the participation of ‘five peoples’ 
{pahcajandh) in the sacrifice.- The JVirukla explains the term 
pahcqiandh as meaning the four varnas and the N^ddas.^ This 
cannot be taken as applying to the period of the Ijig Veda, as is 
sometimes done.*^ Neither does the word nisdda occur in the ^g Veda 
nor is the existence of the four varnas a well-established fact there. 
Obviously the term pancajandh refers to the l^g Veda tribes, whose 
members offered sacrifices without any disinction. Yaska’s inter¬ 
pretation, however, shows that in his time the sudras as well as 
the Nisadas, who came to be specified in the Dharinasutras as 
a mixed caste born of a brahmana and a sudra woman, could 
tiike part in the sacrifice. Thus the references prove that occasion¬ 
ally the Nisada people and generally the Nisada chief enjoyed 
the right to the Vedic sacrifice. It was laid down that in the 
visvajit sacrifice the sacrificer would have to stay for three nights 
with the Nisada as well as with a vaisya and rajanya/'* This 
shows that the Nisada people were indirectly associated with 
this sacrifice. 

Of the two categories of people enjoying the right to sacrifice, it 
is clear that the rathakdra or the lak^aka was a member of the 
Aryan community, but the Nisadas seem to have been a 
non-Aryan people living in their own villages.^ There are 
several references to the black colour of the Nisada people 
in the Mahdbhdrata and the Vi^nu Purdnad Probably as a 
step in their brahmanisation, the Nisadas as a tribe were 
allowed to carry on their own sacrifice in the Vedic way, 
which privilege later came to be confined only to their chief. 
Thus it is evident that right up to the end of the Vedic 

1. MBh., 1. 61.48. 

2. R\\ X. 53-4. 

3. Nir., III. 8. Aupainanyava takes the term nisada as ni^ada-sthapati. 
Skandasvami and Mahesvara on Nir., III. 8. 

4. Mookerji, AIE, pp. 52-53. 

5. .. .nisade^u haiva td vased...vaiiye vd ha td bhrdtryvye vd vased.,,rdjoni haiva 
td vased. Jai. Br., II. 184; Pafic. Br,, XVI. 6.7; Kau^itaki Br., XXV. 15; Ap. 
.SV. S. (Garbe’s edn.), XVII. 26. 18; Ldfyd. Sr., S., VIII.2.8. 

6. There is a reference to the Nisada-grama is the comm, to the Ldfyd, 
Sr. S., VIII. 2.8. 

7. Quoted in Shafer, Ethnography of Ancient India, p, 10. 
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period the right of sacrifice was enjoyed by the rathakdra and the 
Nisadas, who fell under the category of sudras. What is more 
important, Yaska’s interpretation of the term paficajandh would 
show that in his opinion the whole sudra varna enjoyed 
this right. 

There is specific mention of the participation of the sudra in 
several religious rites. He could take part in the preparation 
of the offerings {havi^) for the god along with the members of 
the three varnas, although the mode of address employed for 
him reflects his lowest place in that rite.^ Similarly along with 
the members of other varnas he could drink soma, and had to 
undergo atonement in case of vomiting.^ Referingto the case of 
the ddsi-fmtra Kavasa Ailusa Hopkins points out that the sudra’s 
son shares the sacrifice and the sudra drinks soma in one of the 
half-brahmanical, half-popular festivals.*"* It is curious to note 
that a passage from the Kdfhaka Samhitd does not permit sudras 
and women to drink soma.^ This is, however, not found in other 
collections of th(^ Tajus, and hence seems to be either an inter¬ 
polation or at best the view of the Kathaka school. 

The sudra also participated in two other minor rites. He 
could take part in the rite of offering prepared food (odanasava) 
like the members of the other three varnas, the condition being 
that food varied according to the varna.^ Similarly the rite 
of offering first fruits could be performed by the members of all 
the varnas.® 

The sudra’s part in the solstice ritual known as the Alahd- 
vrata furnishes important evidence of his participation in the 
religious life of the period. According to it the sudra stays out¬ 
side the vedi and the arya stays inside. They fight over the 

1. .SW. Br., I. 1.4.11-12; Ap. Sr. S. (Galand’s edn. ), I. 19.9. 

2. cattvaro vai var^h. brdhmario rdjanyo vai{yah sudro na haitesdmekasccana 
bhavati yah somatfi vamati, sa yal haite^dmekakeittsydUsydddhaiva prdyakeittih. Sat. 
Br., V. 5.4.9. 

3. Ait. Br., II. 19; Hopkins, Religions of India p. 477. 

4. KSy XI. 10. 

5. djyainantharn brdhmanah payomantharji rdjanyo dadhimantham vaiiya udmantharri 
iudrah. Satyd. Sr. S., XXIII. 4-17. The passage suggests the comparative 
poverty of the sudras. 

6. Aka. Sr. S., II. 9.7. 
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possession of hide, and the victory goes to the arya.^ In some texts 
the sudra varna and the aiya varna arc distinctly mentioned.^ 
Where the reading is diyo^ it means vaisya;^ on the other hand 
where it is drya it means a member of the first three varn^^s. In 
some text the place of the arya is taken by the brahmana,^ 
who appears cis the opponent of the sudra, a feature which 
becomes common in post-Vedic times. Another Vedic passage, 
in which the two come in for special notice, states that neither 
a brahmana nor a sudra can be offered as sacrifice to Prajapati.^ 
The passage which occurs in the later portion of the Vdjasaneyi 
Safnhitd, probably indicates that while the brahmana is too high 
for the purpose, the sudras is too low. 

As to the significance of the Alahdvrata ceremony, it possibly 
preserves the memory of fights for cattle both among the Aryans 
themselves and between Aryans and non-Aryans, who were 
reduced to the position of sudras. The !^dnkhdyana ^rautasiitra 
states that this antiquated and obsolete custom ought not to 
be performed.® This would show that the sudra could enter into 
sacral relations with members of the higher varnas in an old 
ritual such as the mahdvrata, but ceased to do so when such 
rituals went out of vogue. 

The sudra also had his place in the funeral rituals of the later 
Vedic period. It was laid down that the sudra could have his 
sepulchral mound, though it would be only as high as the knee, 
the height varying according to the varna*^ 

The sudras are described as having and worshipping gods like 
any other class of the community. In the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad 
the sudra is called Pusan, which suggests that this god is assign¬ 
ed to him.® Similarly in the mythology of the Mahdbhdrata the 

1. iudraryaur carmma^i parimandale vydyacchete. jayatydryah. Kd. ^r. 5*., 
XIII. 40-41; Pane. Br., V. 5.14; Satyd. Sr. 5., XVI. 6.28. 

2. Jai. Br., II. 404-5. The term drya varria occurs in KS., XXXIV, 
5, but there is no mention of sudra varna. 

3. .^dnkh. Sr. S., XVII. 6. 1-2; Ldtyd. ^r. S., IV. 3.9.5.6. 

4. Tai. Br., I. 2.6.7. 

5. aiudra abrdhmdtidste prdjdpatydh, VS, XXX. 22. 

6. XVII. 6.1-2. 

7. !^at. Br,, XIII. 8. 3.11. It is interesting to note that the tomb of the 
ksatriya is to be the greatest in height and that of the brahmana to be the next. 

8. Br. Up., I. 4.11-13. 
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twin Asvins, physicians of the gods, are regarded as sudras.^ 
It is significant that in the ratnahavimfi ceremony the Asvins 
are associated with the samgrahitr^ and Pusan along with 
the bhagadugha.^ But in the Taittiriya Brahmana Pusan, 
along with the Visvedevas (All-Gods) and the Maruts(peasant- 
gods) , is associated with the vai^yas.'^ In a way the Visve¬ 
devas are indirectly assigned to the sudras as well. The 
anu^tuhh^ which is a later and popular metre ascribed to the 
sudra,^is also assigned to the Visvedevas.® It is stated that through 
the recitation of this metre Prajapati’ and Indra were honoured 
among the Visvedevas, and the Pancala prince Darbha Sataniki 
among the sudras.® Therefore in this case the Visvedevas of 
divine society correspond to the sudras of human society. 

Of the gods associated with the sudras, Pusan seems to have 
been a shepherd god® and, as such probably represents the cattle¬ 
rearing and nourishing activities of the Aryan vis. The Asvins, 
who are described in the later portion of the llg Veda as sowing 
the grain with the plough and milking food for man,^® may be 
associated with the agricultural activities of the vis. The Visve¬ 
devas are assigned to the vis because of their being large in 
number. The fact tliat precisely the same three gods who were 
associated with the Aryan vis later came to be directly or 
indirectly ascribed to the sudra would suggest that even when 
sections of the vis were reduced to the position of sudras they 
continued to retain their old Vedic gods. 

There is also evidence to show that considerable sectors of 
the lower orders, Aryan and non-Aryan, worshipped Rudra- 
Pasupati, who seems to have been a pre-Aryan deity. In the 
iaiarudriya litany, accompanying the offerings appropriate to 

1. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 168. 

2. Br,, V. 3.1.8. 

3. Ibid., V. 3.1.9. 

4. Tau Br,, II. 7.2.1 and 2. 

5. TS, VII. 1.1.4-5; Pafic. Br., VI. 1.6-11. 

6. Jai. Br., II. 101; .^drikh. .^r. S., XV. 10.1-4. 

7. Prajapati is not mentioned in the Saiikhdyana J^rautasiitra. 

8. Jai. Br., III. 101. 

9. Dutt, A History of Civ. in Anc. India, i, 60-61. 

10. ydvarri v[ke(idsnind vdpant^^arji duhdntd mdnufdya dasrd...RV. I. 117.21., 
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various forms of Rudra, reverence is shown to all sections of 
society headed by the brahinana and followed by the rajanya, 
the suta and the vaisya together with the different kinds of artisans 
and aboriginal peoples. But the first three varnas are mentioned 
in only one collection of the Tajus} While the sudra as such is 
not mentioned in any of them, all the Tajus lists speak of rever¬ 
ence being shown to the rathakdras (cartwrights), the 
(potters), karmdras (smiths), the Nisadas, the Puhjisthas (abori¬ 
ginal people working as fishermen or catchers of birds), the 
hmnis (dog-feeders or dog-keepers) and the rnrgayas (hunters),^ 
who may well be put in the fourth varna. Besides, the Taittiriya 
Samhitd mentions makers of bows and arrows {dhanukdra and 
i^ukdra) who may also fall under this category. 

These artisans and tribal peoples worshipped Rudra as their 
patron god.^ According to Weber the “Rudra book dates from 
the time of these secret feuds on the part of the conquered abori¬ 
gines as well as of the Vriityas or unbrahmanised Aryans, after 
their open resistance had been more or less crushed.”'’* He fur¬ 
ther points out that various mixed castes were not established 
without vigorous opposition from those thrust down into the 
lower castes.® This would imply, then, that in the process of 
struggle against the growing privileges of the higher varnas 
there went on considerable intermingling between the discomfited 
sections of the Aryan tribes and the masses of the conquered 
aborigines, with the inevitable result that some Aryans, such as 
the rathakdra and the karmdra, rallied under the banner of a non- 
Aryan god Rudra. It is worth notice that in the ratnahavim^i 
ceremony Rudra is described as the god of the govikartanUi’^ who 
is specified by Sayana as ‘of whatever low caste’. It has been 
shown earlier that Rudra-Pasupati was the god of the Nisada 


1. MS, II. 9.5. 

2. VS, XVI. 27; KS, XVII. 13; Kap. S„ XXVIII. 3; MS, II. 9.5; 
TS, IV. 5.4.2; Kdtiva S., XVII. 4. 

3. TS, IV. 5.4.2. 

4. C/. VL ii, 249-50. 

5. Ind. Lit., pp. 110-111. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Sat. Br., V. 3.1.10. 
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chief. Thus it is beyond all doubt that the sudras also had their 
gods, some Aryan others non-Aryan. Therefore the brahmanical 
statement in the stories of creation that the sudra did not have 
any gods^ does not represent the correct position. One creation 
legend at least implies that Day and Night were the gods of the 
sudras.^ Clearly the brahmanical legends show a deliberate 
attempt to deprive the sudra of the right to worship and sacri¬ 
fice, which he formerly shared with his Aryan fellowmen, or 
enjoyed independently as a member of the aboriginal tribes. 

The mass of evidence in favour of the sudra’s participation 
in the Vedic sacrifice is more than counterbalanced by the evi¬ 
dence against it. It is repeatedly stated that the sudra has no 
right to sacrifice"* on account of his low birth, and that he is 
incapable of making sacrificial offerings.^ A rite connected with 
the building of the fire altar {agnicayana ), without which there 
can be no Vedic sacrifice, is explained as removing Agni from 
the sudra varna.^ But the fact that such direct statements about 
the exclusion of the sudra from the Vedic sacrifice are not found 
in the Samhitas may suggest their later origin. None the less, 
even in those texts there are numerous references, which have 
this implication. The instructions for the ceremony of the estab¬ 
lishment of fire sacrifice speak of only the first three varnas.® 
whose seasons for this purpose are mentioned in the Brahmanas. 
Even the rathakdra is left out. In this connection it is stated that 
the fire coincides with the universe, which consists of the brah- 
mana, the ksatriya and the vis.’ It is also said that the rajanya 
and the vis are born of sacrifice and hence of the brahmana.® 


1. TS, VIII. 1.1; Pane. Br., VI. 1.6-11. 

2. VS, XIV. 30; Sat. Br., VIII. 4.3.12. 

3. Tai. Br., III. 2.3.9; Kdt. Sr. S., I. 5; cf. Sdnkh. Sr. S., I. 1.1-3; Ana. 
Sr. S., 1.3.3. 

4. Tai. Br., III. 2.3.9. 

5. Sat. Br. VI. 4.4.9. 

6. MS, III. 1-5; III. 2.2. Only the brahmana and rajanya arc men¬ 
tioned in TS, V. 1.4.5; KS, XIX. 4. and Kap. S., XXX, 2. Even the 
vaisya is excluded. 

7. Sat. Br., II. 5.2.36. 

8. Ibid., III. 2.1.40. 
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Again the assertion that only members of the first three varnas 
are able to sacrifice and hence a sudra cannot enter the 
sacrificial ground^ is in accord with the above statements. 

In addition to the sudra’s exclusion from the general Vcdic 
sacrifice, there are instances of his dissociation from certain 
specific Vedic rituals. For instance, the Soma sacrifice {soma-ydga) 
is prescribed for the brahmana, the vaisya and the rajanya.^ The 
agnihotra (an oblation to Agni) is to be performed by an arya, 
who according to the commentator, is a member of the three 
higher varnas.® The sudra is expressly prohibited from milking 
the cow for the milk required at the agnihotra because he is 
supposed to be born of untruth.® Accordingly the earthen pot 
for milking ( sthdli) is to be prepared by an Aryan.® But such a 
prohibition does not occur in the Vdjasaneyi and the Taitliriya 
collections of the Tajus; it occurs only in the supplementary 
portions of the Maitrdyani and Kapkthala collections. The corres¬ 
ponding passage in the Kdfhaka Samhitd is without accent, 
which suggests its later insertion. Furthermore, the Apasiarnba 
Srautasutray which is considered as the oldest of its kind,"^ gives 
the alternative provision that the sudra can milk the cow.^ The 
commentator tries to circumvent this meaning by pointing out 
that he can do it when allowed.'* All this would show that 
the ban on the sudra’s milking of the cow at the agnihotra may 
not belong to the genuine portions of the Samhitas. It may be 
ascribed to the time of the Taitliriya Brahmana}^ 

Harsh provisions, which even forbid bodily contact with 
and sight of the sudra on certain ceremonial occasions, began 


1. VI, ii. 390. 

2. Ka, Sr. S., VII. 105. 

3. Ap. Sr. S. (Garbe’s cdn.), VI. 3.7 with the comm, of Rudradatta. 

4. Tai. Br., III. 2.3.9.10; Kap. S., XLVII. 2; MS, IV. 1.3; Ap. Sr. S. 
(Garbe’s edn.), VI 3.11; Baudhd. Sr. S., XXIV. 31; Sdtikh. Sr. S., II. 8.3; 
Satyd. Sr., III. 7. 

5. asato vde^a sambhutoyacchudrali^ Ap. Sr. S. (Garbe’s edn.), VI. 3.12. 

6. MS, I. 8.3. 

7. Garbe, Ap. Sr. S., ii, Preface, p. XII. 

8. duhydd vd. Ap. Sr. S. (Garbe’s cdn.), VI. 3.13. 

9. Rudradatta’s comm, to Ap. Sr. S., VI. 3.13. 

10. Tai. Br., III. 2.3.9-10. 
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to appear towards the end of the Vedic period. A person con¬ 
secrated for the sacrifice is asked not to speak to the sudra/ and 
the same condition is imposed on a person who has been initiat¬ 
ed {updnita) The Satapatha Brdhmana lays down that at the 
pravargya ceremony (an introductory Soma rite) the performer 
should shun contact with a woman and a sudra because they are 
untruth.® Except one such reference in the Kdthaka Samhitd, this 
is the earliest example of bracketting the woman with the sudras 
— a practice which is frequently found in later literature.^ It is 
also provided that a woman performing a rite for the sake of a 
son should not be touched by a vrsala, male or female,® who in 
later times is identified with the sudra and depicted as anti- 
brahmanical. In the Satapatha Brdhmana even a carpenter’s touch 
is regarded as imparting ceremonial impurity to the sacrificial 
vessels.® But at another place, if the reading in the Madhyandina 
recension of that text is correct, the taksan appears as reciting 
the mantra for Aruni.’ It has to be remarked that all such 
references about avoiding contact with the sudra occur either in 
the Satapaiha Brdhmana or the Srautasutras^ which indicates 
that the idea of the ceremonial impurity of the sudra involving 
prohibition of physical and visual contact with him appeared 
towards the dose of the Vedic period and even later. 

A review of the position of the sudra in the religious life of 
the later Vedic period shows that, in addition to the rathakdra 
and the nUdda^ who could take part in the Vedic sacrifice, the 
sudra varna as such had its gods and could participate in several 
Vedic rites. It is true that in most cases the mode of participa¬ 
tion was meant to indicate the sudra’s low position in society, 

1. Br., III. 1.1.10; na Sudrepa sambhdseran. Dra. Sr. S., VIIT. 3.14; 
L&tya. Sr, S., III. 3. 15-16, applies lliis condition to the performer of the 
sattra sacrifice. Satyd. Sr, S,, X. 2. 

2. Drd, Sr. S., VIII. 3.14; Satya. Sr. S., XXIV. 8.16 also adds woman 
to whom a brahmacarin should not talk after initiation. 

3. Sat. Br., XIV. 1.1.31; also in Satyd. Sr. S., XXIV. 1.13. 

4. R. S. Sharma, JBRS^ xxxvi, 183-191. 

5. Sat. Br., XIV. 9.4.12. 

6 . aiuddhastaksa. Sat. Br., I. 1.3.12. Brough suggests that this may be 
due to an earlier idea of offence to the wood-land-spirits in the desecration 
of the tree. Banerjea, Studies in the Brdhmapas, p. 127, fn. 2. 

7. Sat. Br. II. 3.1.31. In the Kanva recension it is Daksa. 
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but on that account this privilege was not completely denied to 
him. The process of his exclusion, which is already in evidence 
in some of the earlier texts, became stronger towards the very 
close of the Vcdic period. It seems that the growth of economic 
and social differentiation gradually changed the character of the 
tribal sacrifice, which tended to become individual and involved 
more and more gifts to the priests. In course of time the sacri¬ 
fice came to be the prerogative of the higher varnas, who could 
afford the means to pay for it. This can be inferred from the 
commentary of Sankara to a passage of the Brhadaranyaka Upa- 
ni.sad^^ where he says that God created the vaisyas to acquire 
wealth, which is the means of performing rites. Similarly in the 
Mahdbhdrata Yudhisthira is represented as stating that sacrifices 
cannot be performed by people who are poor, for they require 
a large store of diverse kinds of articles. He further says that 
merit attaching to sacrifices can be acquired only by kings and 
princes, and not by those who arc destitute of wealth and help¬ 
less.^ This would imply that generally the sudra, who could ill 
afford to make gifts on the occasion of the sacrifice, was unable 
to perform it. In the case of a rich sudra association with sacri- 
fice was not considered undesirable, for it was laid down that 
fire could be accepted from his house.® 

It is argued that “a sense of danger with which the purity of the 
Brahmanical faith was threatened from the idolatrous practices 
of the aboriginal subjects” first suggested to the brahmanas the 
necessity of raising an insurmountable barrier between the Aryan 
freeman and the men of the servile class’’.^ This seems to be a 


1. I. 4.12. 

2. na te iakyd daridre^a yajMh prdpturn pitdmaha\ bahupakara^d yajfid ndnd 
sambhdravistardh. pdrthivai rdjaputrair vd iakydh prdptum pitdmaha; ndrthanyu- 
nairavagurjLairekdtmabhirsamhataih, Mbh. (Kumb.), XIII. 164-2-3;-(Cal.) XII. 
107-2-3. This passage seems to have been the product of a much later period, 
but it may be taken as reflecting conditions in the later Vedic period. 

3 . yo brdhma^o rdjanyo vaiiyaiudro vd'sura iva bahupuffassydttasya grhdddhrtyd- 
dadhydt puffikdmasya. Ap. Sr. S. (Garbe’s edn.), V. 14.1. Of course the ad¬ 
jective bahupuffah is applied to the brahmana, the rajanya and the vaisya 
as well but seems to be of special significance in the case of the sudra, who 
is described as being removed from the fire. 

4. Eggeling, SBE^ xii, Introd., p. XIII. Pollution is considered by 
some sociologists and Sanskritists to be a crucial factor in caste formation, 
but really it was a consequence of socio-economic developments and not 
their cause. 
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rather naive explanation. It is obviously based on the assump¬ 
tion that the sudras were made up only of the conquered peoples, 
which is incorrect. Even so the Rg Veda, the Atharva Veda and 
many earlier references in later Vedic literature do not show any 
indications of protecting the purity of the brahmanical faith by 
raising strong barriers against the sudras. Possibly the sudras 
who were recruited from the conquered aboriginals were exclud¬ 
ed from the Vedic sacrifice because of their different religious 
practices, but this cannot be regarded as the only cause of such 
a development. We have already pointed to the process of social 
and economic differentiation which led to the sudra’s exclusion. 

The position of the s'udra, which emerges from an analysis of 
the Vedic rituals, does not seem to be consistent. Economically 
on the one hand, there is mention of his owning cattle and pro¬ 
bably functioning as an independent peasant; on the other hand 
the sudras appear in some texts as domestic servants, agricultural 
labourers and in some cases slaves. Politically, we hear of sudra 
ratninSy but there is also mention of the sudras and the v^aisyas 
being enclosed by the brahrnana and the ksatriya. Socially, it is 
inaccurate to think that the sudras were saddled with restrictions 
regarding food and marriage;^ there is, however, some evidence 
of contempt for birth in a candala family and for the ascription 
of certain bad qualities to the sudra, but much of this appears 
to be post-Vedic. Religiously, the sudra was permitted to 
take part in certain rites, and yet excluded from several 
specific rituals as well as from the Vedic sacrifice in general. 
In other words, Keith is right when he says that in the 
Samhitas and Brahmanasthc position of the sudra is ambiguous.^ 
The contradiction in the position of the sudra during the 
later Vedic period may be partly explained by the chronological 
position of the references. Generally the non-admission of the 
sudra to rituals, which permeated all spheres of life, is to be 
found almost exclusively in later texts. But we also find rights 
and disabilities existing side by side. This may be accounted for 
by the existence of decaying tribal features alongside growing 
varna distinctions. As a member of the Aiyan tribes the sudra 


1. IC, xii, 183. 

2. CHI, i, 129. 
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retained some of the tribal rights of taking part in various rituals, 
even when he was being thrown into the ranks of the serving 
order. 

A striking feature of the sudra’s position during this period 
is the special status accorded to the artisan sections of that varna, 
such as the rathnkdra and the tak^an. This was possibly owing to 
their great value as workers in wood and metal, without whom 
the Aryans could not expand and flourish. It has been shown 
earlier that the fak.san seems to have been a smith. His high 
status in Vedic society is in keeping with his honourable position 
in primitive agricultural communities, in which he serves even 
as a councillor of kings.^ 

We also detect a close connection between material culture 
and social organisation. The type of material life provided by 
PGW archaeology suggests possibilities of social differentiation, 
but it also indicates constraints on the production of social sur¬ 
plus. We have very little evidence regarding the use of iron 
tools for craft and agriculture, for the supply of iron to the 
upper Gahga basin seems to have been limited and the 
technology of hardening iron tools through carburisation 
unknown. The later Vedic society seems to have been a 
small-scale non-monetary peasant society, strongly supple¬ 
mented by cattle-rearing. Because of the difficulties of 
clearance in the upper Gangetic basin large agricultural fields 
may not have existed. The economy therefore generally did not 
need slaves and hired labourers for agricultural operations; every 
family looked after the land under its cultivation. The economy 
certainly needed artisans and herdsmen, but they still seem 
to have maintained ties of kinship with the princes and priests. 
Literary evidence suggests that tribal elements were considerably 
strong. The formation of a serving order had started, but 
its crystallisation into a cla.ss required certain conditions which 
appeared only in post-Vedic times. Wooden ploughshare 
based cultivation in later Vedic times allowed only marginal 
surplus for the support of priests and warriors although the 
latter could benefit from the use of iron weapons.^ 

1. R.G. Forbes, Aletallurgy in Antiquity, p. 79. 

2. P'or a discussion of this problem see R. S. Sharma, “Class F’orma- 
tion and its Material Basis in the Upper Gangetic Basin {t, 1000-500 B.C.) ” 
"The Indian Historical Review, ii, 1-13. 
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It is not possible to accept the thesis propounded in the Vedic 
Index and accepted by several writers^ that the sudra was a serf 
in the beginning, that his life was insecure and then gradually 
his old disabilities began to be removed. Such a view does not 
hold good of those Aryans who were degraded to the position 
of sudras. Of course the non-Aryans were subjected to a 
policy of extermination in course of early wars, but there is 
nothing to show that at that time those who were conquered 
were encumbered with disabilities. On the contrary, the process 
seems to have been just the reverse. While the earlier references 
point to the participation of the sudra in the communal life, the 
later references point to his exclusion, with the result that towards 
the close of the Vedic period disabilities overwhelmed the old 
tribal rights. They become so marked and perhaps so oppressive 
as to evoke protests from the Upani^ads. It is stated in the 
Brhadaranyaka Upani^ad^ that even the candalas and paulkasas 
cease to be as such in the world of the soul, where all distinctions 
disappear. The Chandogya UpanUad^ states that even a candala is 
entitled to the leavings of the agnihoira sacrifice, round which 
hungry children sit just as they sit round a mother. We do not know 
how far such protests in favour of the lower order were derived 
from the old ideal of tribal equality, but the possibility cannot 
be entirely ruled out. This tendency was carried forward by 
the reformation movements of post-Vedic times, while the oppo¬ 
site tendency, which sought to impose increasing disabilities on 
the sudra varna, was continued by the compilers of the Gi hya- 
sutras and Dharmasutras. 


1. VI, ii, 390 ; Dutt, Origin and Growth of Caste, pp. 101-5; Valavalkar, 
Jiindu Social Institutions, p. 288. 

2. IV. 3.22. 

3. V. 24.4. 



CHAPTER IV 


SERVILITY AND DISABILITIES 

(c. 600 — G. 300 B.G.) 

For the study of the position of the sudras inpost-Vcdic times, 
the brahmanical sources, which mainly comprise the Dharina- 
sutras (law-books), the Grhyasutras (books dealing with domes¬ 
tic rites) and the grammar of Panini, can be supplemented by 
the early Buddhist and Jain texts. The chronological position of 
these sources can be fixed only roughly. In the scholarly study of 
the subject made by Kane the principal Dharmasutras have been 
assigned to the period 600-300 b.g.^ The sutras show a gram¬ 
matical freedom which is hardly conceivable after the period of 
the full influence of Panini,^ whose grammar has been assigned 
to the middle of the 5th century b.g.® The law-book of Gautama, 
which contains most information relating to the sudras, is believ¬ 
ed to be the oldest of the Dharmasutras.'^ But its mention of 
Yavanas as born of sudra women and ksatriya men,® more 
examples of the joint notices of the vaisya and the sudra® as 
found in the later Dharmasastras, the attempt to introduce uni¬ 
form laws for the whole of India,’ the provision of punish¬ 
ment for cow-killing,® the enumeration of nearly twenty mixed 
castes® — all these features show that its contents underwent great 

1. Hist. Dh. S., ii, pt. I, p. XI. Meyer {AUin. Rechtsschriften, p. VII) 
regards the Bau. and the Ap. Dh. Ss. as pre-Buddhist, and ascribes the Vas. 
Dh. S. to the fourth century B. c. Gf. Hopkins, Cf//, i, 249. 

2. Keith, CHI, i, 113. 

3. Agarwala, India as known to Pdnini, p. 475. 

4. Buhler, SBE, ii, p. XLV; Kane., Hist. Dh. S., i, 13. 

5. Gaut. Dh. S., IV. 21. Hopkins thinks that this refers to Bactrian*. 
and other Asiatic Greeks. CHI, i, 240. fn. 1. 

6. Gaut. Dh. S., V. 41-42, 45. 

7. Buhler, SBE, ii, p. XLIX. 

8. Gaut. Dh., S., XXII. 18. 

9. Ibid., IV. 16-21. 
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revision in later times.^ Therefore all its laws relating to society 
may not reflect conditions in the pre-Mauryan period. 

The land of the Aryans (Aryavarta), to which the Dharma- 
Sutras were to apply, embraced the region between the Punjab 
and Bihar, and between the Himalayas and the hills of Malwa,^ 
but the lawgiver Baudhayana belonged to the south though the 
same cannot be said with certainty about Apastamba, who refers 
to a peculiar srdddha usage of the northerners {udicyas) The 
school of Vasistha probably flourished in the regions of the 
north-west.^ 

To the period 600-300 b.c. may be also assigned the 
principal Grhyasutras,^ which have been characterised 
as ‘the most reliable reports’ on the daily life of the ancient 
Indians.® 

Of the Buddhist sources the four collections of the suit as 
(dialogues), i.e., the Digha^ the Majjhima^ the Smnyutta and the 
Angutiara^ together with the Vinaya Pi\aka^^ may be roughly 
ascribed to the pre-Mauryan period, though much of the 
Vinaya is considered to be Mauryan. It is more difficult to fix 
the date of the Jatakas,® in which the gdfhds (verses), being 
the canonical texts, constitute the oldest stratum. The 
stories of the past, which are in the form of commentary in 
prose, are put in the pre-Mauryan period; nevertheless 
the present stories occasionally seem to reflect conditions in the 
Mauryan period, and are clearly later additions.^® Curiously the 
scene of the stories of the past lies in the western or central 
part of India, but the scene of the majority of the stories of 


1. Gf. B. K. Ghosh, ///Q., iii, 6.7-11. 

2. CHI. i, 242. 

3. Bau. Dh. S.. II. 7.17.17; cf. Kane, Hist. Dh. S. i, 44. 

4. CHI, i, 249-50. 

5. Kane, Hist. Dh. S., ii, pt. I. p. XI. 

6. Winternitz, HIL, i, 274. 

7. Law, HPL, i, 30-33. 

8. Ibid., 15. 

9. For early date of the Jatakas see T. W. Rhys Dav4ds, Buddhist India^ 


p. 207. 

10. Cf. Law, HPL, i, 30; Hopkins, CHI, I 260. fn. 1. The most recent 
discussion of the question is to be found in the article of O. Fiser, AO. xxii,. 


238-39. 
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the present is in Savatthi or Rajagaha.^ Further, the third, 
fourth and fifth volumes of the Jatakas can be generally con¬ 
sidered as parts that have assumed their present shape in 
a period posterior to the majority of the simple stories of the 
first and second volumes.*^ 

It has been suggested that the Jatakas represent a 
state of society which provided suitable conditions for trade, 
perhaps during the Satavahana period.^ But the finds of punch- 
marked silver and copper coins coupled with a large number 
of iron objects, assigned to the period of the North 
Black Polished Ware {^circa 600-250 b.c.) , clearly point to the 
definite beginnings of urban iife^ and the rise of trade 
and commerce.^ Besides, Kautilya’s regulations regarding indus¬ 
try and commerce, if true of Mauryan times, do presuppose 
some progress in such economic activities in the earlier period. 
Again, the Jatakas hardly refer to the trade and commerce 
of southern India, with which the Romans were in active 
intercourse under the Satavahanas. Nor do the Jatakas allude 
to so many guilds and occupations as we find in the Satavahana 
period.® Moreover, since the Buddhist birth stories are represent¬ 
ed in the reliefs and sculptures of Sanchi and Bharhut in the 
second century b.c., they can be taken back at least two cen¬ 
turies earlier, especially in a country where old religious tradi¬ 
tions continued to provide the motif for works of art till medi¬ 
aeval times. Thus although the gdthas and past stories may be 
regarded as reflecting the state of afiairs existing in the two or 
three centuries preceding the establishment of the Mauryan 
empire, for the purpose of our study those parts of the Jatakas 

1. .40, xii, 238-9. 

2. Ibid., xxii, 249; Rhys Davids, op, cit., p. 208. 

3. D. D. Kosambi, An Introduction to the Study of Indian History, pp. 259-60. 
cf. Daniel H. H. Ingalls, JAOS, Ixxvii, 223-24. 

4. Rude beginnings of urban life, as will appear from excavations at 
Hastinapura and Katra in Mathura, may be traced earlier than 600 B.C, 

j. This line of study has to be pursued further; a comparison between 
the archaeological remains of the NBP period and the contents of the early 
Pali texts will not only help to establish the date of these literary sources on a 
firm footing but will add to our knowledge and understanding of the material 
life in pre-Mauryan times. 

6. Irfra., Ch. VI. 
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which deal with the candalas may be regarded as later additions 
because the Jataka references to these despised people are not 
corroborated fully by the brahmanical texts of the pre-Mauryan 
period. We may also note that the long list of mixed castes 
given by Manu does not find its counterpart in the Jatakas. 

There are greater chronological uncertainties in the case of 
the Jain sources, which have not been edited and studied as 
well as the Buddhist texts. It is held that the canonical works 
were first compiled somewhere towards the end of the fourth or 
the beginning of the third century b.c.^ But, dealing as they do 
with the life of Mahavira, they may be utilised for the pre- 
Mauryan period, from which they were not far removed in 
point of time. 

Diverse opinions have been expressed on the authenticity of 
these literary sources, which arc difficult to interpret in the 
absence of historical works or epigraphic records. There is a 
tendency to discard the brahmanical works in favour of the 
Buddhist texts.^ It is said that the attempt of the Dharmasastras 
to fit the varnas into fixed patterns seems to be artificial and 
speculative.^ Against this it is urged that what is common to a 
number of Dharrnasutras must have some basis in fact.^ It is 
argued that such a charge used to be made against the scholastic 
writers of mediaeval Europe and has been rebutted by modern 
scholars.^ It will not be proper, however, to place absolute 
reliance upon either brahmanical or non-brahmanical sources. 
A correct picture of the social conditions of the pre-Mauryan 
period can be based only on a co-ordinated study of all kinds of 
texts.® Unfortunately this is to be found neither in the Cambridge 

1. Jacobi, SBEi xxii, Introd., p. XLIII. The Age of Imperial Unity, 
p. 423. Gharpentier {Uttara.y Introd, pp. 32 & 48) ascribes them to the 
period between 300 B.C. and the beginning of the Christian era. 

2. T. W. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddhuy i, 286. 

3. Senart, Caste in India, p. 101. Author’s note, p. x; Author of the 
Census Report of India, 1901, p. 546 quoted in Baines, Ethnography, p. 11. 

4. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Aspects of the Social and Pol. System of 
Manu, p. 56; cf. Hopkins, CHI, i, 293-4. 

5. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Indian Cameralism, p. 48. 

6. So far these sources have been studied only piecemeal. Jolly’s Hindu 
Law and Custom and the encyclopaedic work of Kane on the History of the 
Dharmaidstra do not treat the contents of the law-books chronologically. 
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History of India Vol. I.^ nor in The Age of Imperial Unity, which 
tries to put together materials available in literary sources 
bearing on the period from 600 b.c. to a.d. 300, but leaves 
out of consideration the Dharmasutras and the Grhyasutras,^ 

There can be no difficulty in accepting facts attested by all 
these sources; where such concord is wanting, materials furnish¬ 
ed by Buddhist and Jain sources may be taken as reflecting more 
of actual conditions than the rules laid down in the Dharma¬ 
sutras. None of our sources, however, represent the view point 
of the sudras and other submerged sections of society. While the 
Dharmasutras emphasise the supremacy of the brahmanas, the 
Buddhist and Jain sources emphasise the primacy of the ksatri- 
yas, only occasionally showing some lurking sympathy for the 
lower orders. Moreover the information gleaned from the 
former is generally limited to Northern India, but that from the 
latter to north-eastern India. 

There is some direct information about the siidras in the 
Dharmasutras, a little in the early Pali texts and still less in the 
Jain texts. Perhaps on account of the scantiness of such infor¬ 
mation it has been argued by Pick that except for the theoretical 
discussions nothing points to the real existence of the fourth 
caste, the sudras, in the early Pali texts.^ This view has been 
rightly questioned by Oldenberg.^ We can quote instances to 
show that a person was to be known and his status defined by 
the name of his caste. Thus the identity of an archer is enquired 
in terms of his being a ksatriya, a brahmana, a vaisya or a 
sudra.® A common illustration provided by the Buddha in the 
course of his discourses is that a wise man is expected to know 


Excellent monographs based on the Pali sources by Pick, Rhys Davids, 
R. Mehta and A. N. Bose suffer from the same defect. J. C. Jain’s Life as 
Depicted in the Jain Canons lumps together all material without any regard 
to time and place. In spite of chronological treatment in some cases works 
on the Indian caste system hardly take into account non-brahmanical sources. 

1. Separate chapters (VIII-IX) are devoted to social conditions as 
known from early Buddhist literature and the Dharmasutras respectively. 

2. Ch. XXL 

3. SONI, p. 314; Dutt, Origin and the Growth of Caste, pp. 268-69. 

4. li, 286. 

5. Majj. N., i, 429. 
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whether his lady-love is of the ksatriya, brahmana, vaisya or 
sudra class.^ Even T.W. Rhys Davids, who is inclined to reject 
the priestly evidence in toto, points out that in a general way 
the fourfold varna system in the Buddhist texts corresponds to 
the actual facts of life.® All this establishes beyond doubt that the 
sudras exist as a social class in the Buddhist texts, although 
their position and functions are not so sharply defined as in the 
brahmanical laws. 

The nature of social inequality in the age of the Buddha can¬ 
not be understood without a reference to its material back¬ 
ground, which is provided by the North Black Polished (NBP) 
Ware archaeology. The NBP period lasted roughly for more than 
three centuries from around 600 b.c. In its prc-300B.c. phase the 
NBP culture was almost confined to eastern U.P. and Bihar, i.e., 
lands of Kosala and Magadha, but its post-300 b.c. phase obtain¬ 
ed in almost the whole of north India and in a good portion of 
Madhya Pradesh. NBP sherds are found even in the Deccan. 
Even its initial phase was marked by a greater use of iron for 
agricultural tools, large-scale settlements in the thickly forested 
and heavy-soil areas after clearance, beginnings of town life and 
use of metallic money in the form of the punch-marked coins 
made of silver and copper. Once one of the most fertile lands 
in the country were opened to cultivation through the use of the 
iron ploughshare,® the near subsistence economy of western U.P. 
was turned into the surplus-producing economy of the middle 
Gahga basin. For clearing and cultivating large stretches of 
land a good many peasants and labourers were required. Pro¬ 
bably the method of paddy transplantation leading to wet paddy 
production were learnt in this period."^ The paddy surplus 
produced by the peasants and labourers made possible not 


1. Digha N. i, 193; Majj. N.f ii, 33 and 40. 

2. Buddhist India, p. 54. 

3. So far no iron ploughshare belonging to the NBP phase has been 
discovered, but the term ayo-ndhgala is used in the Pali texts. 

4. R. S. Sharma, “Development of Productive Forces and its Social 
Implications in India in the first Millennium B.c. with Special Reference 
to the Age of the Buddha”. Paper presented to International Conference on 
Development of Productive Techniques and their Consequences for Social 
Formation held in Berlin, GDR, in November, 1978. 
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only the rise of sixteen great kingdoms with their towns but 
also the support of professional types of religious, political 
administrative, and military functionaries who tended to close 
their folds. On account of the new methods of production it was 
possible to have a full-fledged class society in which taxes, tri¬ 
butes, tithes and gifts in cash and kind were available for collec¬ 
tion by the religious and administrative segments of the ruling 
class. For the first time we encounter a large number of monks 
and nuns living on charities. Similarly interests could be collect¬ 
ed by moneylenders and profits could be made by traders^ 
and thus the market exchange could intensify social stratifi¬ 
cation. Because of the use of money, it was possible to accumu¬ 
late wealth and create wide chasms between those who produced 
and those who were engaged in the distribution and appropri¬ 
ation of the social surplus. The brahmanical ideologues devised 
and elaborated a social mechanism through which the fruits of 
economic expansion in the age of the Buddha could be corner¬ 
ed by priests and warriors to the exclusion of peasants and 
labourers. The Buddhist ideologues helped to stabilise the new 
material culture and social set-up by laying emphasis on non¬ 
killing of animals and shutting the doors of the Samgha to 
slaves and debtors; at the same time it tried to soften its 
rigours by giving ordination to women and sixdras and stressing 
kindness towards slaves and servants. 

We may indicate some steps by which land and labour came 
to be appropriated in the age of the Buddha. The well-known 
story of Videgha Mathava, the existence of northern brMimanas 
and close affinities of the NBP with the PGW and black slipped 
ware suggests that the middle Ganga settlements were pioneered by 
people from the upper Ganga basin. The colonisers may have 
encountered a few pockets inhabited by the chalcolithic people 
in the middle Ganga basin and the lands of the original settlers 
may have been seized by the newcomers. The chiefs of the 
advancing colonisers may have appropriated village lands to the 
exclusion of those who did not belong to the clan or those 
clansmen who had been impoverished or dispossessed. As 
reward for the initiative, enterprise and fighting qualities of 
their chiefs the kinsmen may have presented to them the best 
piece of land or a good portion af land. In later Vedic times 
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such leading princes as Janaka and Duryodhana^ were supposed 
to lend their hands to the plough, and till the end of the period 
the clan was considered to be the owner of the land. Even inpost- 
Vedic times the king performed the ploughing ceremony called 
vappa-mangala^ in Pali, which is still observed by the Buddhist 
king of Thailand. But it is clear that during this period some 
princes,, priests and setthis/gahapatis came to occupy large 
stretches of land, although the process of this appropriation can 
be guessed only by extrapolating anthropological evidence. 

We have no clear idea of land rights even in post-Vedic 
times. The law-books provide for the partition of property, but 
they never introduce land in this context. Gautama asserts that 
what is considered to be livelihood {jtogaksema) cannot be divid¬ 
ed.® This obviously includes land. The school of Gautama 
exercised some influence in later times; several smrtis stress that 
land and water belonging to brahmanas having common ances¬ 
tor are indivisible up to the thousandth generation.* 

What applied to brahmana families in ancient times may have 
been a mere survival of what applied to ancient society in 
general. In pre-Maurya times the idea of communal rights in 
land is also emphasised by Jaimini, who states in his Mimdmsd 
Sutra that the earth is common to all and, therefore, cannot be an 
item of gift.® For practical purposes land may have been distri¬ 
buted periodically among the dominant clans as their size 
increased or as they proliferated into sub-clans. This possibly 
applied to families of brahmanas, ksatriya or vaisya, for signi¬ 
ficantly enough in the Pali texts no sudra with land rights is 
mentioned. On the other hand we hear of ksatriyas enjoying 
revenues, and of brahmanas and setthis and gahapatis possess¬ 
ing fields and villages. In all probability they possessed the land 
on behalf of the families over which they presided as head or 
patriarch. The patriarchal family consisted of about three to 
four generations, as can be inferred from laws regarding parti¬ 
tion in the Dharmasutras; and as such it was a very large family^ 

1. Mbh., III. 241. 29-30. 

2. JflL, i, 57 quoted in Pali~English Dictionary. 

3. XXVIII. 46. 

4. DharmakoSa, i, 1231. 

5. VI. 7.3. 
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The idea of private or individual property in such a family 
would not be very strong. Just as the co-parceners held landed 
property and general village resources in common so also for the 
exploitation of these resources they came to hold the labour 
power in common. The labouring or servile population of every 
village was called siidra, over whom the three upper varnas 
exercised general social control. Thus we have the clear begin¬ 
nings of a society based on .sudra labour. 

That the sudras constituted the serving class was only implied 
in the te.xts of the later Vedic period. But during this period the 
Dharmasutras made the explicit and emphatic statement that the 
duty of the sudra was to serve the three higher varnas, and thus 
to maintain his dependants.’ He was expected to run his inde¬ 
pendent house, which he supported by agricultural and artisanal 
occupations. Gautama informs us that the sudra could live by 
practising mechanical arts.” It seems that sections of the 
sudra community worked as weavers, wood-workers, smiths, 
leather-dressers, potters, painters etc. Although these crafts 
are mentioned in the early Pali tc.xts,® there is no indication of 
the varna of their followers. The gahapati'* (generally landed 
householder) who roughly corresponds to the vaisya in the 
brahmanical system, is described at one place as living by 
arts and crafts.® If a man of substance could become a 
gahapati, it is possible that some of the well-to-do sudra 
artisans such as the smith Cunda, who served a sumptuous 
dinner to Gautama Buddha and his followers,® or the cons¬ 
picuously rich potter Saddalaputta, who was in possession of five 
hundred potter’s shops and a large number of potters working 
under him,’ were gahapatis. This may be also true of the head 
of the village of a thousand smiths, who gave his daughter in 
marriage to the Bodhisatta.® Although the term gahapati is 

1. Ap. Dh. S., I. 1. 1-7 : Gaut. Dh. S., X. 54-57. 

2. iilpavxttika. X. 60. 

3. Mehta, Pre-Buddhist India, pp. 194-204. 

4. Known as gdbhavai in the Jain texts. 

5. sipp&dhiffhdna. Ang. J\f., iii, 363. 

6. Dtgha, jV., ii, 126. 

7. Uvdsag., p. 184. 

S. Jdt.y iii, 281. 
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now here applied to such artisans, it is possible that some of 
them rose to this position by virtue of their wealth. 

We cannot go into the history of crafts and craftsmen, which 
might well form the subject of a separate monograph. But 
certain broad points may be noticed. The artisan members of 
the sudra varna played an important role in the agrarian 
economy of the pre-Mauryan period. Workers in metal not 
only made axes, hammers, saws, chisels etc. meant for the 
carpenters and smiths,^ but also suppliedagriculture with plough¬ 
shares, spades and similar implements,^ which enabled the 
farmers to provide surplus food for people living in the towns. 
The urban life‘s and the thriving trade and commerce, which 
appear for the first time in north-eastern India during this 
period, could not have been possible without considerable 
amount of commodity production by the artisans. In the prin¬ 
cipal towns the crafts were organised into guilds, the chiefs of which 
stood in a special relation to the king.^ Certain artisans were 
attached to the household of the king and enjoyed his patronage. 
According to the gloss on Panini’s grammar these were known 
as royal artisans, of which the royal barber {raja-napila) and the 
royal potter {raja-kulala) are especially mentioned.^' This is also 
corroborated by a later Jataka story, which speaks of the royal 
potter {raja-kumbhakdra) and the royal garland-maker [rdja- 
mdldkdra) P Some artisans were also attached to the selthis and 
gahapatis. We learn that a setthi had his own tailor [tunnakdra ), 
who lived under his patronage and worked for his house. 
Mention is also made of the weavers ol the gahapati, who sup¬ 
plied yarn to him.® But the majority of the artisans were 

1. Jat., V, 45. 

2. Mehta, op. cit., pp. 198-99. 

3. Big cities such as Savatthi were twenty in number, and six of them 
were considered important enough to be scene of the Buddha’s passing away 
(Digka JV, ii, 147). 

4. Mrs. Rhys Davids, CHI, i, 206. 

5. Vrtti to Pd., VI. 2.63. 

6. Jdt., V. 290 and 292. 

7. Ibid., vi, 38. 

8. gahapatikassa tantuvdyehi. Jdt., iii, 258-9. Obviously such a gahapati 
probably employed them for commodity production for trade. 
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probably not attached to such masters; as instances of indepen¬ 
dent craftsmen we might cite the villages of the carpenters^ 
and smiths, 2 or the artisans living in towns. ^ Possibly 
the king exercised some sort of loose control over the 
artisan villages through the patronage of their chief. Thus 
the jefthaka (head) of the village of a thousand smiths is 
called a favourite of the king {rdjavallabho )There was no 
such control over the scattered families of artisans, who lived in 
the villages catering to the needs of the agriculturists. They arc 
mentioned as gramasilpins by Panini.^ Probably villages had 
their potters, carpenters, smiths, weavers and barbers, but they 
were not attached to their clients in the same manner as in 
the jajmdni system. According to Panini there were two kinds 
of carpenters, the grdmatak^a who worked for daily wages at the 
house of his clients in the village, and the kautataksa who 
worked at his own residence.® and was “an independent 
artisan, not particularly bound under engagement to any 
one.”’ A Jataka gdthd refers to an itinerant smith, who 
carries his furnace wherever he is called to go.® The artisans 
owned their implements and in some cases had free access 
to materials. Thus we learn of a brahmana carpenter, who 
gained his livelihood by bringing wood from the forest and 
making carts.® This may have been the case with the potter, 
who could obtain a free supply of clay and fuel, but not with 
the weavers and workers in metal. Nevertheless, by and large, 
those who were served by the artisans were not their masters, 
as was the case in Greece and Rome, where slaves were employed 
in handicrafts,^® but just their clients. The only control exercised 

1. JdL, iv, 159. 

2. Ibid., 281. 

3. CHI, i, 208. 

4. J&t., iii, 281. 

5. VI, 2.62. 

6. Pd., V. 4.95. 

7. Gloss, on Pd., V. 4.95. 

8. Jdt., vi, 189. 

9. Ibid., iv, 207. 

10. There is a reference to the craft of the home bom slave in Digha jV,, 
i, 51, but this may indicate domestic service. Another reference speaks of 
slaves and servants being engaged by a brahmai^a in trade {Jdt., iv, 16). 
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by the state over the artisans in general lay in the impo¬ 
sition of a kind of corvie. It was laid down that in lieu of taxes 
they would have to work for a day in a month for the king.^ 
Otherwise the Dharmasutra rules give the impression that those 
sudras who worked as craftsmen and artisans were independent 
people, for these occupations are prescribed for them in case 
they fail to maintain themselves by service,® which would imply 
domestic or agricultural work. 

How artisans were remunerated in pre-Maurya times is not 
quite clear. It seems that some artisans were attached to big house¬ 
holds j this can be said of the royal barber and royal potter and 
also of a few craftsmen attached to big merchants. Other arti¬ 
sans such as smiths and carpenters lived in their own artisan 
villages, which were situated in the vicinity of towns. Obviously 
artisans living in suburban villages found their own raw mate¬ 
rial and produced their own commodities which they took to 
the town markets for the use of both the urban and niral folk. Five 
hundred potters’ shops under Saddalaputta and a large number 
of potters working under him were clearly meant for supplying 
pots to both rural and urban people. People had certainly to pay 
for the de lux NBP ware and possibly for numerous inferior other 
kinds of pottery such as red ware produced in profuse quantities. 
We hear of a village trader depositing five hundred ploughs with 
a town merchant,'"* which shows that these ploughs were meant for 
sale to the peasants. In the layers belonging to the NBP 
phase in Kausambi 250 iron tools including axes, adzes, knives, 
razors, nails, sickles, etc., have been discovered.^ Many of these 
may be assigned to the pre-300 b.c. phase, and were probably 
meant for the use of peasants who purchased them by paying in 
cash or kind. A third category of artisans lived in villages for 
catering to the needs of the peasants; they may have been paid 
by their clients in kind. But it is not clear whether the jajmdni 
system prevailed on any scale. Literary sources are not very 
helpful; possibly the progress of rural archaeology will throw 

1. Hlpino masi masyekaikcufi karma kuryuh. Gaut. Dh. S., X. 31 ; Vas. Dh, 
S., XIX. 28. 

2. GauL Dk, S.y X. 53-55; cf. Ghoshal, /C, xiv, 26. 

3. Jat., ii. 181. 

4. G.R. Sharma, The Excavations at Kausambi, 1957-59, pp. 45-46. 
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light on the pattern of settlements and the nature of rural eco¬ 
nomy. Meanwhile we may venture to suggest that in the age of 
the Buddha in the midst of clusters of rural settlements lay 
towns or artisan villages which met the artisanal needs of the 
peasants, for which payments were made in both cash and kind. 
Tile fact that artisans were requin'd to work for kings in lieu 
of taxes suggests that they were able to earn their livelihood 
from independent sources but could not earn enough to be able 
to pay taxes. 

The mass of siidra population seems to have been employed 
in agricultural operations. The Dharinasutras assign agriculture 
to the vaisyas,^ who were independent peasant proprietors pay¬ 
ing a part of the produce as taxes to the state.^ The vaisyas, 
mainly as peasants and secondarily as traders, seem to have 
been the principal taxpayers in post-V edic limes. The fact 
that the sudras had not to pay any land revenue shows 
that they were landless labourers. Apastamba states that the 
sudras, who live by washing the feet, are exempt from 
taxes.^ This would imply that non-serving sudras could become 
taxpayers. But in an older manuscript of this law-book the term 
pddavanektd does not occur,** which suggests that it was inserted 
later to provide justification for the exemption of the sudras. 
Generally, therefore, the .sudras possessed no taxable property in 
the form of land, and as such most of them had to work on the 
land of others. This is amply clear from a passage of the 
Majjhima Nikdya^ which presents a classification of the earnings 
of the four varnas. It informs us that the brahmana lives on 
gifts, the ksatriya on the use of the bow and the arrow, the 
vaisya on agriculture and tending of cattle, and the sudra on the 
use of the sickle and the carriage of crops on the pole hung over 
his shoulder.^ 


1. Gaut. Dh. S., X. 47; cf. Ap. Dh. S., II. 11. 28. 1 with the comm, of 
Haradatta. 

2. Vos. Dh. S., I. 42. 

3. iudraka pddavanektd. Ap. Dh. S., II. 10.26.5. 

4. MS. G according to Biihlcr’s classification. 

5. suddassa sandhanam.. ,asitabyabhahgim, Majj. N., ii, 180. 
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The character of slavery, whicli first appears in Vcdic times, 
was modified in the post-Vedic period in several ways. Vcdic 
slavery was mostly confined to women, who were employed in 
domestic work. In the age of the Buddha it also embraced men, 
for the term dasakammakaraporisa is frequently used. What is 
significant, these slaves were also employed in production. Possibly 
their number went up, and one of the main reasons was the new 
sysicni of production based on iron technology agriculture, 
growth of crafts and commerce, rise of towns, and use of punch- 
marked silver and copper coins. I’he continuous wars waged by 
Magadha, the first large territorial state, and similar kingdoms 
may have added to their numbers. The use of coins from the 
fifth century b.c. created conditions for the accumulation of 
money leading to the impoverishment and indebtedness of cer¬ 
tain sections of society. The earliest provisions regarding the rate 
of interest are found in the Dharmasutras, which prescribe the 
highest rate for the sudras. Even Buddhism offered no relief, 
for it shut the doors of the Samgha to debtors and insisted on 
the clearing of debts on their part. The Buddhist texts show 
that failure to pay debts led to the enslavement of the debtors. 
Money transactions not only produced debt slaves but also 
facilitated sale and purchase of slaves, especially in cities which 
developed in northern India in this period. Slaves for produc¬ 
tion, therefore, appeared in a period and situation which saw 
continuous wars, the widespread use of metallic money and 
some degree of market economy in India. 

Many references in the early Pali texts speak not of the sudras 
as such, but of the dasas (slaves )and kammakaras (hired labour¬ 
ers) as being employed in agricultural operations. There can 
be little doubt that the landless .sudras were employed as 
kammakaras. There is evidence to show that the dasas also mostly 
belonged to the sudra varna. This can be deduced from the 
phrase suddo vd sudda-daso vd, which is used by the Buddha to 
define the position of the sudra after his enumeration of the 
first three varnas.^ It would be wrong to translate the term 
sudda-daso vd as the slave of a workman.^ The crucial phrase is 

1. Dfgha X, i, 104. 

2. r. tP. Rhys Davids, SBB, ii, 128. 
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clearly an example of a case in apposition, and means the sudra 
who is a slave. It is inconceivable that here the ksatriyas, the 
brahnianas, and the setthis, who are elsewhere represented as 
owning slaves, should be left out and the sudra should be singled 
out as owning slaves. Therefore Oldenbcrg is right in inferring 
that the statement in question does not make any distinction 
between the siidra and the dasa.^ It is significant that the ear¬ 
liest identification of the sudra with the slave is found in an 
early Pali text and not in the Dharmasutras, from which this 
position can be inferred only indirectly. It is only in the post- 
Mauryan period that Maim states this position in clear and 
strong words. 

Slavery was not exclusively confined to the members of the 
sudra varna. Even gdmabhojakas (village headmen) ministers,^ 
brahmanas, ksatriyas and men of high birth might be reduced 
to slavery,'* but the nature of their subjection may have been 
different. In any case the number of such people cannot have 
been considerable, the mass of the slave labour being supplied 
by the sudra varna.^ Slavery arising out of debt, purchase, free 
will and fear® can be rather expected in the case of the people of 
the lower orders than in that of the members of the higher 
varnas. For example, Isidasi, the daughter of a cart-driver was 
carried off as a slave by a merchant on account of her father’s 
failure to pay his bebts.’ But it is indicative of the limited num¬ 
ber of slaves during this period that in the Jatakas there is no 
mention of slaves captured in war.® 

While some of the slaves, especially women, were employed in 
domestic service,® others were engaged in agriculture. The slaves 

1. ZD MG, li, 286. N. K. Dutt writes that in the Buddhist literature 
the slaves are nowhere called by the name of sudra {op, cit., p. 272). This 
case provides a clear implication to the contrary. 

2. JaL, i, 200. 

3. Ibid., vi, 389. 

4. Bandyopadhyaya, “Slavery in Ancient India”, Calcutta Review (1930), 
No, 8, p. 254. 

5. Bose, Social and Rural Economy of N, India, ii, 423. 

6. Jdt,, vi, 285 (gdtha); Vin., iv, 224. 

7. s. V. Isidasi Theri, Pdli Diet, of Proper Names, i, 323. 

8. Pick, op. cit.y p. 308. 

9. dd.n-bhdrah. Pa., VI, 1.42; Suyagadam, I. 1.4.8; JdL, iii, 59, 98-99. 
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and hired labourers worked even on smaller holdings,^ but more 
often on larger plots. In the early Pali texts there are at least 
two examples of big farms in Magadha, each of a thousand kari- 
sas (8000 acres according to Childers, and of another field in 
Kasi being ploughed with five hundred ploughs,^ all owned by 
the brahmanas. Five hundred or a thousand may be conven¬ 
tional numbers, but they provide an indication of the tendency 
towards consolidation of holdings, which reached its climax with 
the state control of agriculture in the Mauryan period. It is 
obvious that larger holdings could not have been worked with¬ 
out a considerable number of dasas and kammakaras. 

We have hardly any idea about the numerical strength of 
slaves and hired labourers in relation to their employers. Even 
in the case of Attica, where statistics are available, it is very 
difficult to reach agreement on the proportion of the free to 
slave population.^ It is likely that Magadha’s wars, particularly 
against the comparatively non-brahmanical zones of Aiiga and 
Avanti, added to the number of slaves. But the paucity of data in 
the case of India makes it much more difficult to obtain any 
definite information on this point. A sutta states that few are those 
who abstain from accepting men and women slaves.^ The brah- 
manical theory that the sudras are meant for the service of the 
three higher varnas is broadly reflected in the employment of 
slaves and labourers by the brahmanas,® the ksatriyas,*^ and 
setthis and the gahapatis.® According to the Dharmasulras the 
brahmanas could exchange slaves for slaves but could not sell 
them.® All this would suggest that slavery prevailed on a 
considerable scale, but in any case it cannot be compared to the 


1. CHI, i, 207; Vin., I. 240. cf. Suya., II. 1.13 which refers to both large 
and small fields. The dasas and kammakaras of the Sakyas and Koliyas 
'Were employed in irrigating their fields (JflL, v, 413). 

2. Jdt., iii, 293; iv, 276. 

3. Sut, Nipd.f I. 4. 

4. Westermann, The Slave Systems of Greek and Roman Antiquity, pp. 8-9. 

5. Sut, Nipd., V. 472. 

6. Jdt., iv, 15; Majj. JV., ii. 186. 

7. Jdt„ V, 413. 

8. Vin., i, 243, 272; ii, 154. 

9. Ap. Dh, S., I. 7.20.15; Vas. Dh. S., II. 39; Gaut. Dh. S., VII. 16. 
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position in Attica where in the 5th century b.c. slaves 
comprised about a third of the total population.^ 

The Dharinasutras throw some light on the living conditions 
of the members of the sudra varna. Gautama provides that the 
sudra servant should use the shoes, umbrellas, garments and 
mats, thrown away by the people of the higher varnas.^ 
The same picture is obtained from a Jataka story, which informs 
us that clothes gnawed by rats were intended for the use of the 
dcisas and the kammakaras.^ Gautama further adds that the 
remnants of food are meant for the sudra servant.The Apas- 
tamba Dharmasutra instructs the pupil to put down the remains 
of food left in his dish cither near an uninitiated arya or near 
a sudra slave belonging to his teacher,^ which clearly implies 
that the remains of food were to be eaten by the sudra servant 
This is also attested by the HiranyakeHu Crhyasiitra^ which lays 
down that, in a three-day vow undertaken after the completion 
of his studies, a student should not give the leavings of his food 
to a sudra.® Panini refers to special terms applied to food leav¬ 
ings, which were presumably given to domestic servants.'^ We 
learn from a passage of the Vinaya Pifaka that the sick wife of a 
merchant preserved the ghee which she had vomited, for the 
use of the dasas or the kammakaras who might apply it to their 
feet or burn it in a lamp.® It is also recorded that five hundred 
people accompanied the Order of the monks led by the Buddha 
in the hope of eating the remnants of their food.® All this would 
show that there was nothing unusual about the sudra servants, 
eating the remnants of the food of their masters. 


1. Westermann, op. cit.y p. 9. 

2. jinidnyupdnacchatravnsah kuredni. X. 58. 

3. Jdt.y i, 372. (present story). 

4. X. 59. 

5. antardhine vd iudrdya. Ap. Dh. »9., I. 1.3.40. with the comm, of the- 
Ujjvald, 

6. I. 2.8.1-2. (SBE tr.). 

7. Agrawala, op. cit., p. 114. 

8. varam etam sappi ddsanam vd kammakardnam vd pddahhdfljanarri vd padipa- 
kararie vd dsittam. Vin., iv, 272. 

9. Kin., i, 220. 
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Apastamba expresses the noble statement that a person should 
stint himself, his wife and children but neither his slave nor 
his hired labourer who works for him,’ but we can hardly believe 
that this maxim was taken very seriously, though it shows that 
in the better households slaves were well fed and kindly treated. 
The slaves and hired labourers may have not been starved, but 
in general the food served to them was definitely inferior to that 
of their masters. Thus a brahmana monk boasts that even his 
slaves and servants eat rice and meat, and use clothes and 
ointment made in Kfisl,“ which shows that ordinarily such people 
were given inferior food and dress. A similar claim is made 
by the Buddha, who says that while in the houses of others the 
dasas and kammakaras are fed on rice, with sour gruel, in the 
house of his father they receive rice, meat and milk.^ That 
the slave received a fixed type of food is clear from the repeat¬ 
ed use of the abusive phrase dasa-paribhoga.^ Sour gruel was the 
food of a poor man working for wages.’'* Jataka story refers 
a potter’s hireling, who after a full day’s work with the clay 
and the wheel “sat all clay-besmeared on a bundle of straw eating 
balls of barley groat dipped in a little soup.”® 

The phrase that a person lived a hard life on a workman’s 
wages commonly occurs in the Jatakas.’ At one place, the 
workman, who is the Boddhisatta, bewails his lot in these words: 
‘T get a mdsaka or a \\a\{-Tndsaka for iny wages and can hardly 
support my mother.”® The daily earning of a grass-cutter is men¬ 
tioned as two mdsakas, which he gets in the market in return for 
the grass mown.® The mdsaka of this period was probably a 
punch-marked copper coin. According to the commentaries of 

1. kdmamatmanam bhdrvdrn putram vopamtidhyanna tveva ddsakarmakaram. 
Ap. Dh. S., II. 4.9.11. 

2. ddsakamrnakardpi no sdlimamsodanam bhunjanti, kdsikavaffharn nivdsenli. 
Jdt.y i. 355 (present story). 

3. kaimjakarji bhojanarn diyyati, Ang. i, 145. 

4. Ibid., i, 451, 459. 

5. Ibid., iii, 406-7. 

6. Ibid., vi, 372. 

7. paresaip, bhatim katvd kicchena jivati. Jdt., i, 475; ii, 139 : iii, 325,. 
406, 444. 

8. Jdt., iii, 326. 

9. nagaradvdre vikinilvd mdsake gahetvd. Jdt. iii, 130. 
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the early Pali texts this coin occupied such a low position in 
the scale of currency that it was considered next to nothing.^ 
The masaka of the later period was one-sixteenth in value of the 
silver pana,^ but we are not certain whether this represents its 
relation to the silver pana in pre-Mauryan times. During this 
period the masaka counted in value only when it amounted to 
five in number,^ but even this paltry sum was not given to a 
wage-earner. Therefore it is not possible to make much of the 
story in the Gangamdla JdtakaJ^ in which a water-carrier pro¬ 
poses to enjoy a city festival along with his wife with the 
meagre savings of one masaka^ each contributing half of it. It is 
characteristic of the didactic nature of the story that the water- 
carrier refuses to part with his petty sum of a hdl^-mdsaka even 
when he is offered unlimited wealth by the Bodhisatta king 
Udaya. Ultimately he gets half the kingdom, but realises the evils 
of desire and becomes an ascetic to achieve its final extinction. 
The evident moral is that a person could remain satisfied even 
with half a mdsaka, although it would be ideal to do even without 
that. As the^rt^/zJ says:‘‘Little desire is not enough, and much 
but brings pain”.^ On the whole the estimate of Pick that 
wages of the day-labourers in the Jatakas were hardly sufficient 
to enable them to eke out their livelihood seem to be fair. I his 
may well apply to large sections of the sudras, who worked as 
hired labourers. 

There does not seem to be much difference between the various 
sub-sections of the serving population. A Jain text places slaves, 
servants (pessas) and beasts of burden in the same categoryThe 
Pali texts make frequent mention of the dasas, pessas and 
kammakaras.’ The pessas were messengers or servants, who were 
sent on minor errands. As noticed earlier, there was no differ¬ 
ence either in the nature of work® assigned to the dasas and the 


1. s.v. masaka, Pali-Eng. Die. 

2. S. K. Ghakravorty, Ancient Indian JSfumismaticSj pp. 56. 

3. The Book of the Discipline, i, Tr. I. B. Horner in SBB, x, pp. 71-72. 

4. Bose, op. cit., ii, 428. 

5. appdpi kamd na alaiji, bahuhi pi na tappati. Jdt,, iii, 446-50. 

6. Suya., I, 4.2.18. 

7. Digha N., i, 141; Ahg. N. ii, 207-8; iii, 37; iv, 266, 393. 

S. Gaut. Dh. S., XX. 4. 
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kammakaras or in the type of food given to them.^ It will be 
shown later that if they committed offences they were subjected 
to the same punishments. There is nothing to show that socially 
the hired labourer was classed beneath the domestic slave.* 
Perhaps the difference between the dasas and the kammakaras 
lay in the nature of their relation with their masters. In con¬ 
trast to the kammakara, the slave was regarded as the property 
of the master* and could be inherited and shared.^ The absol¬ 
utely servile status of the slave was indicated by his distinguishing 
mark, which seems to have been a shaved head with a topknot.® 
At one place, however, along with the dasas the kammakaras 
also are reckoned among the property of the setthi.® This indi¬ 
cates the tendency to reduce the hired labourer to the status of 
a slave. A Jataka story shows that while the slaves lived in the 
house of their masters, the kammakaras went to their lodgings 
in the evening.'^ But we do not know how for this was a general 
practice. Obviously the life of the hireling was sometimes harder 
than that of tlie slave.® He could not enjoy that security 
of livelihood which was assured to the slave or the permanent 
domestic servant. Gautama lays down that the dry a, under 
whose protection the sudra places himself, should support him 
if he becomes unable to work.® But the practice did not con¬ 
form to this precept, for a gdthd states that people throw away 
the outworn servant like a she-elephant.^® 

There seems to be some difference between the kammakara 
and the bhafaka (wage earnerIn the Vinaya Pifaka the kam¬ 
makara is defined as a bhataka who is dhataka. The authors 
of the Pdli-English Dictionary interpret the term dhataka as ‘beaten 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
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7. 
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9. 
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11 . 


Jat., iii, 300, 

References quoted in CfiT/, i, 203, fn. 8 do not support this view. 
Sutta-nipdta, 769; Ovaiya, verse 6; Uttara., 111. 17; Suyagodam, II, 7,1^ 
GauL Dh. S., XXVIII. 13. 

Jdf., vi, 135. 

Ibid., iu, 129. 
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CHI, i, 205. 
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This would mean that the kammakara is a worker who can be 
beaten — a definition which sounds curious and is not given even 
in the case of a dasa. Perhaps the term is not cognated with 

the Sanskrit word dhata,^ but with the tcrmdhrta, which means 
taken, seized or brought.- This would suggest that the kamma- 
karas were attached to their master in a special way. They 
were probably brought under his control either on account of 
their failure to pay debts or owing to having their habitations 
on his land. They seem to have been in the position of semi¬ 
slaves, who could be sometimes treated even as an item of pro¬ 
perty. Thus there is little evidence for the view that in the pre- 
Maiiryan period the kammakaras were free labourers who 
entered into contracts as to their work and wages and that in the 
case of disputes wages were settled by experts.^ This view better 
represents the position of the bhrtakas^ whose relation with their 
employers was comparatively free from elements of subjection. 
The bhrtaka lived on wages, i.e. bhrii^ which is mentioned by 
Panini either in the sense of service for hire or simply as 
wages.^ It seems that the bhrtaka was hired for a particular 
period.° According to an early Jain text there were four kinds 
of bhrtakas: (i) the divasabhayaga who worked on daily wages, (ii) 
the jattabhayaga who was engaged for the duration of a journey, 
(iii) the uccattabhayagav^ho was employed on contract to complete 
the work in an agreed time, (iv) the kabbalabhayaga (such as an 
earth digger) who was paid according to the amount of work 
done.® As workers on contract some artisans may have been also 
employed as bhrtakas. A later Jataka distinguishes between the 
bondsmen {attano purisd) who are asked to keep watch over the 
various portions of their master’s rice fields, and a bhataka who 
gets a salary for the same work and is liable to pay 

compensation in the case of any damage to the crops.’ A 

1. This derivation is adopted in s.v, dhataka, Pdli-Eng. Die. 

2. An alternative derivation from the term ahitaka (i.e. pledged) is not 
favoured by grammatical rules. 

3. Bandyopadhyaya, Eco. Life and Progress in Anc. India, p. 94. 

4. Pd., I. 3.36; III. 2.22. 

5. Ibid., V. 1.80, 

6. Tharidnga, IV. 271 with the comm, of Abhayadevasuri. 

7. Jdt., iv, 276-8, 
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gdthd states that the purisa should always work for the interest 
of the person in whose house he is fed.^ I'he use of the phrase 
dasakammakaraporisa shows that the bondsman served cither as 
a slave or a hired labourer^ and that there was not much distinc¬ 
tion between these different types of workers. 

Hiring people for wages appears as a widespread phenomenon 
in the age of the Buddha. We come across several terms such as 
pessQy bhataka^ purisa and kammakara^ for wage earners. But the 
term kamrnakara is repeatedly mentioned in Pali texts along witli 
the term dasa. The practice is also found in Apastamba^ and 
continued in Kautilya’s Arthasdstra and some other Sanskrit 
texts which use the word karmakara. All this suggests that the 
cidsa and karmakara belong to the same social category. Economi¬ 
cally however wage earning appear only at an advanced stage 
of social development, for it presupposes considerable rational 
judgement and deliberate decision making. Indo-European 
languages have no common term for wage or wage earner. In 
Sanskrit terms for wage appeared in post-Vedic times. Later 
Vedic society did neither develop much private property nor 
produce much surplus. Only when these limitations were over¬ 
come, did the wage system appear. Althougli wages could be 
paid in kind, the wage system came into general vogue in 
India only with the increasing use of money and coming of some 
degree of marketisation which made it possible to purchase labour. 
As has been pointed out, the process involves several abstract 
ideas such as (1) purchase of labour power, (2) use of labour 
time according to the wishes of the purchaser, (3) calculation 
of the wages according to the labour time spent and the nature/ 
kind of work performed, (4) some kind of contract regarding 
wages based on such a measurement and (5) separation of pro¬ 
duct from the producer and its consumption in a household 
to which he does not belong.^ The conditions for hiring labour 
were created in the post-Vedic society of the middle Gahga basin 
because of the emergence of propertied households which needed 
to hire labour in order to exploit the resources which were 

1. yasseva ghare bhuhjeyya bhogafp. tasseva attharji puriso careyya. Jat., vi, 426. 

2. Ang. N.y i, 206; Vin., i, 240. 

3. d>. DA. 5. II. 4.9.11. 

4. M.I. Finlay, The Ancient Economy, pp. 65-66. 
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beyond the capacity of the family labour. This factor was coupled 
with the availability of impoverished people, who either on 
account of war or on account of social subjection, found them¬ 
selves unable to eke out a living out of their own family resources. 
Constant wars waged by Magadha from about 550 b.g. may 
have been a great source of slavery and dependent labour. Once 
slaves and hired labourers were made available in good numbers, 
rules and regulations had to be formed not only for governing 
wage labour but also for creating, identifying and maintaining 
a social order which could ensure its supply. Those who worked 
as slaves and hired labourers came to be known as sudras. 

We can have some idea of the economic position of the sudras 
from some rules governing the relations between the employers 
and the employees. It is characteristic of the predominantly 
agrarian and pastoral economy of the pre-Mauryan period 
that the rules of this kind refer to the relations between the master 
on the one hand and his agricultural labourers and herdsmen 
on the other. It is laid down by Apastamba that, if the servant 
in tillage gives up his work, he shall be given physical punish¬ 
ment.^ The same provision applies to the herdsman who 
abandons tending the cattle;^ it is further provided that in 
such a case the cattle shall be entrusted to some other herdsman.* 
If the loss of the cattle is due to the negligence of the herdsman, 
he is held responsible for it.^ Gautama does not refer to these 
provisions, but he ordains that the master of the cattle or his 
herdsman, as the case might be, shall be called to account for 
any damage caused to anyone by the cattle in his charge.* None 
of these lawgivers state the obligations of the master towards 
his herdsman or agricultural labourers. Thus, compared to 
their masters, these wage-earners were placed in a disadvan¬ 
tageous position. 

The economic disabilities imposed on the sudras by the 
Dharmasutras shed further light on their material condition. 
Reference has been made to the imposition of compulsory service 

1. II. 11. 28. 2. 

2. Ibid,, 3. 

3. Ibid,, 4. 

4. Ibid., 6. 

5. XII. 16-7. 
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on the artisans for a day in a month by the king. Gautama lays 
down that in order to defray the expenses of the wedding of a 
girl, and when engaged in a rite enjoined by the sacred law, a 
person could take money by fraud or force from a sudra.^ Mem¬ 
bers of the vaisya, the ksatriya and perhaps of the brahmana 
varnas, who did not observe the rites and duties of their class, 
could also be subjected to this procedure in the order of their 
social status but only when the sudra was not available.^ This 
law, which provides a license for the extortions from the sudra 
community by the members of the upper varnas, is not to be 
found in any otlier Dharmasutra, although it has its parallel 
in the Mam Smrti.^ It may be a later insertion which reflects 
the tendency of a brahmanical school to exploit the sudra to the 
full. 

The law of inheritance contains discriminatory provisions 
relating to the share of the son of a sudra wife. According 
to Baudhayana in the case of issues from the wives of different 
varnas, four shares would go to the brahmana, three to the 
ksatriya, two to the vaisya and one to the sudra son,^ In such a 
case Vasistha provides for the shares of the sons of only the 
three higher varnas, leaving out the sudra son.^ He quotes the 
opinion of others as stating that the sudra son may be regarded 
as a member of the family but not an heir,® a provision which 
is confined by Baudhayana’ to the case of the nisada son of a 
brahmana father and sudra mother.® Gautama provides for the 
disinheritance of the sudra son of a brahmana in very clear and 
emphatic terms. According to him if the brahmana died with¬ 
out male issue, though his son by the sudra wife might be obedi¬ 
ent like a pupil, yet he could receive only a provision for 

1. dravyddanam vivdhasiddhyartham dharmatantrasarfiyoge ca ^udrat. Gaut, 
Dh. S.f XXVII. 24 with Haradatta’s comm. 

2. anyatrdpi iudrdd bahupaUrhinakarmanah. Ibid., XXV^III. 25 with 
Haradatta*s comm. 

3. Manu, XI. 13. 

4. Bau. Dh. S., II. 2.3.10. 

5. Vas. Dh. S.y XVIII. 47-50. 

6. iudrdputra eva fa^tho bhavatitydhuirtyete ddyddabdndhavdh. Vas. Dh. S.^ 
XVII. 38. 

7. Bau. Dh. S., II. 2.3.32. 

8. Ibid., II. 2.3.10. 
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maintenance out of the estate of his deceased father.^ Thus it 
would appear that of the authors of tlie Dharmasutras only 
Baudhayana provides for the share of the sudra son of a brahmana, 
Vasisthaand Gautama being opposed to this. Possibly the liberal¬ 
ism of Baudhayana was due to his connections with the south, 
where brahmanism had not penetrated deeply. Further, the 
provisions show that they related only to the sudra son of a 
brahmana. It is not clear whether such rules of inheritance 
applied to the sudra sons of the ksatriya and the vaisya, 
although this is very probable. There is no corroborative evidence 
in the light of which the actual operation of these rules can be 
known. At any rate these could affect only a fringe of the 
sudra population, for the regular marriage of sudra women with 
persons of higher varnas was not a widespread practice. 

In an appraisal of the general economic position of the sudra 
during the pre-Mauryan period, a special note has to be taken 
of their characterization as the serving class, which was first 
clearly started duing this time. It was this function of service 
which imparted homogeneity to the otherwise heterogeneous 
elements of that varna. As members of the serving class, along 
with the vaisya peasants,^ the sudras performed the role of the 
primary producers, and thus provided the material foundations 
for the growth of society. As agricultural labourers they helped 
to open to cultivation the thickly wooded areas of Kosala and 
Magadha, which in the texts^ are referred to as being divided into 
large and small holdings worked by slaves and hired labourers 
As will be noticed later, Kautilya advocated the policy of 
employing sudra labour for the breaking of virgin soil in the 
new settlements. Further, as artisans the sudras contributed to 
technological development and produced marketable commo¬ 
dities, which led to the rise of numerous towns with their thriving 
trade and commerce. 


1. iudraputro*pyanapatyasya iuSru^ukellabhel vrttimulamantav&sividhina. Gaut. 
Dh. S., XXVIII. 37. 

2. It was laid down by Gautama that the vaisya and the sudra should 
make their gains by labour, nirviffatjt vaUyaiudrayoh. Gaut. Dh. S., X. 42. 

3. Cf. Kosambi, “Ancient Kosala and Magadha’*, JBBRASy xxvii, 
195-201. 
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But the sudras did not enjoy the same standards of living as 
did members of the higher varnas, who employed them. Repeat¬ 
edly in the Pali texts the khattiya, the brahmana and the gaha- 
pati are called mahasdla (opulent),^ implying thereby that the 
dasas, pessas, kammakaras, purisas and bhatakas were not in 
that fortunate position. Some of the rich sudra artisans might be 
prosperous gahapatis, but in a predominantly agrarian eco¬ 
nomy, and being mostly in the hands of the brahmanas, the 
ksatriyas* and the setthis,* most of the sudras had to live on 
wages in the fixation of which they had no voice. It is said 
that ‘the great mass of the people were well-to-do peasantry 
or handicraftsmen, mostly with land of their own’.^ This may 
apply to the vaisya or the gahapati class but not to the sudras, 
who had to live by working on the land of others. They were 
condemned to this position not simply because of their birth, 
but because of their birth in poor families. This point is clearly 
underlined in the course of a Buddhist argument to disprove 
the brahmana’s claim to supremacy. It is said that, if the sudra 
grew wealthy, he could engage not only another sudra as his 
servant, but also another ksatriya, brahmana or vais'ya."* Nor¬ 
mally in such cases, which would be few, the contradiction bet¬ 
ween the low social status and the high economic position of 
a person could be resolved by raising him in the social scale. 
In later times such a policy was practised by the brahmanas in 
assimilating the foreign ruling chiefs to the ksatriya fold. It is 
possible, therefore, that those sudras who were favoured by 
fortune could rise to a high social status. 

As producing masses the sudras correspond to the slaves and 
helots in contemporary Greek city states. Theoretically just as 

1. Ahg. N.f iv, 239; Jdt., i, 49. Literally the term means ‘having great 
halls*. Phrases of similar import for indicating rich people arc even now 
used in popular parlance in Bihar. 

2. Pick, op. cit.y p. 119. According to Gautama (X. 5-6) agriculture, 
trade and usury are lawful for a brahmai?a provided he does not carry on the 
work himself. 

3. For instance see Fiser, “The Problem of the Setthi in Buddhist Jatakas”, 
AOy xxii, 238-265. 

4. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Indhy p. 102. 

5. Majj. jy., ii, 84-85. 
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the Greek citizens could claim the service of their unfree men, 
so also the Indian dvijas (twice-born) and aryas could claim 
the labour power of the sudras. But in several respects the eco¬ 
nomic position of the sudra was different. Neither the sudra 
agricultural labourers nor the sudra artisans, especially the 
latter, were so completely at the mercy of their employers as the 
slaves of Greece and Rome. In contrast to the slave in 
Greece,^ the sudra held property, not sufficient enough to be 
taxable, but subject to some other liabilities. Thus the law im¬ 
posed on him the obligation to maintain his master of a higher 
varna by drawing upon his savings, if the latter fell on evil 
days.^ It was further laid down that the vaisya and the sudra 
should overcome their misfortunes by means of their property.^ 
The use of the phrase ddsa-hhoga shows that even the slave held 
property,^ though to hold it may have required the consent of 
his master. Perhaps on account of these differences the varna 
system, which mainly rested on the sudra class as its chief source 
of labour power, proved to be a more effective organization 
of production than slavery. Though fuctioning in an evidently 
larger area and population than those of Greece, it never felt 
the necessity of making the sudras work under the same 
conditions as the slaves and helots. 

The politico-legal status of the sudras during this period 
seems to be a counterpart of their economic position. In con¬ 
trast to their importance in later Vedic polity they lost their 
place in the political organization of the period. According to 
Apastamba the king could appoint only the aryas, i.e. the mem¬ 
bers of the first three varnas as officials in charge of the villages 
and towns.® Lesser officers serving under them were also required 
to fulfil the same qualifications.® 

1. An exception is to be made in the case of the Cretan agricultural slave 
who could own property, in which the dowry rights of the female slave were 
protected. Westermann, op. cit., p. 16. 

2. Gaut. Dh. S., X. 62-3. 

3. kfatriyo bdhuutryetta tareddpadamdtmanah dhanena vaUyadudrau. Fas. Dh. S. 
XXVI. 16. 

4. Fin., iii, 136. 

5. grdmefu nagarefu ca drydflcchucin satyaitldn \prajdguptaye nidadhyat. Ap, 
Dh. S., II. 10.26.4. 

6. Ibid., II. 10.26.5. 
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Apastamba also lays down that the king’s court should be 
adorned by pure and truthful aryas, who were to act as the 
councillors and judges of the king.^ In these references the 
term dry a is rightly interpreted as the member of the first three 
varnas.2 No sudrawas ever regarded as an arya, any more than 
he could be ^reborn’.® But it is wrong to think that even during 
this period the use of the term arya indicates racial distinction.^ 
Thus the term drya-krta in Panini^ evidently means one who is 
made free.® It is stated in a Buddhist text that among the 
Kambojas and Yavanas the aryas become dasas and the dasas 
become aryas, ^ which clearly shows that the aryas were free, in 
contrast to the dasas who were unfree. Therefore the political 
distinction between the arya and the sudra seems to have been 
of the same type as that between the citizen and the non-citizen 
in Greece and Rome. Since the sudra was considered unfree, it 
was not thought proper to associate him with the work of ad¬ 
ministration. It would thus appear that the lower classes had no 
influence in the affairs of the states of the time. »Thus a Jain 
source mentions various categories of ksatriyas and brahmanas 
attending the assembly of the king, but does not speak of the 
gahapatis (i.e. vaisyas) or the sudras.® It seems that normally 
even the vaisyas could not be appointed as councillors, although 
according to the Pali texts the setthis, who received the sefthich- 
atta (the canopy of a setthi) from the king,® may have been given 
some administrative functions. A Jataka informs us that a 
tailor’s son was made treasurer {hhandagarika) but such 
instances are rare. 

It is said that one of the most powerful dynasties of this 
period was of sudra extraction and that the sudras acquired 


1. Ibid., II. 10.25.12-13. 

2. Haradatta’s comm, to Ap. Dh. S., II. 10.25.13. 

3. Hopkins, CHI, i, 240. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Pd., IV. 1.30. 

6. Agrawala, op. cit., p. 79. 

7. Dfgha Y., ii, 149. 

8. Suyagadam, III. 1.9. 

9. Viitv, AO, xii, 261. 

10. Jdt., iv, 43. 
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supreme power in the lower Gahga valley.^ These statements 
can be considered true only in so far as they indicate the low 
birth of the Nanda rulers. They should not be taken to mean 
that political power passed into the hands of the sudra commu¬ 
nity; for there is nothing to show that the rise of the Nandas 
put an end to the political disabilities of the sudra. 

As to their role in the republican governments of this period, 
it has been rightly said that the ‘^ruling assembly in the 
Sarngha-Gana consisted of a ksatriya aristocracy ranking higher 
in the social scale than the brahrnanas and the gahapatis, not 
to speak of inferior classes.On the basis of a passage from the 
Gautama Dhdymasutra ]ay3.swvi\ says that the sudra could be a 
member of the paura (relating to the town or capital) body 
which was consulted by the king.^ Assuming that the paura 
was a corporate body, Jayaswal’s interpretation in the case of 
the sudra is not borne out by the commentary of Maskarin, who 
explains the term paura as samdnasthdnavdsiy i.e. an inhabitant 
of the same place.^ 

As regards the right to appear as witness in the law-courts, 
Baudhayana extends this privilege to the members of all the 
varnas with certain exceptions.^ He does not debar the sudra 
from acting as a witness in the cases of the higher varnas, — a 
provision which is also noticeable in the law-book of Vasistha.® 
According to Gautama the sudras could be summoned as witnes¬ 
ses, but in the opinion of his commentators this eventuality 
could occur only when the twice-born with the requisite quali¬ 
fications were not available^ It is not clear whether this relates 
to their presence as witnesses in the cases of the twice-born or 
in their own cases. Probably it refers to the former situation. 
Vasistha, however, clearly states that a twice-born of the same 
varna can appear as a witness for men of his own class, good 


1. Raychaudhuri, An Advanced History of India, p. 71. 

2. Ghoshal, “The Constitutional Significance of Saipgha-Gana in the 
post-Vedic Period.” IC, xii, 62. 

3. Hindu Polity, ii, 69-70. 

4. Comm, to Gaut, Dh. S., VI. 10. 

5. catv&ro varridh putrinah sdkfitiah syuh. Bau. Dh. S., I. 10. 19,13. 

6. sarve^u sarva eva vd. Vos. Dh. S., XVI. 29. 

7. Maskarin and Haradatta on api iudrah. Gaut. Dh. S., XI II. 3. 
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sudras for good sudras, and men of low birth for similar people.^ 
Good sudras were evidently those who strictly followed the 
brahrnanical precepts regarding their duties. This would suggest 
that bad sudras were not to be entertained as witnesses in the 
suits of good sudras. Thus the later authors of the Dharmasutras, 
Gautama and Vasislha, exhibit the tendency to exclude the 
sudra witnesses from the cases of the higher varnas. We have 
no means of finding out whether this discrimination was observ¬ 
ed, but it is in keeping with the spirit of the varna legislation 
which pervaded the Dharmasutras. It may be noted, however, 
that in the taking of testimony in Greece during this period the 
slave might be subjected to interrogation under the use of the 
bastinado or the rack,^ but such cruel measures for extracting 
confessions are not prescribed in the Dharmasutras. 

Gautama lays down that members of the various castes, and 
guilds of cultivators, traders, herdsmen, moneylenders and arti¬ 
sans could administer their affairs according to their respective 
customs, provided they did not override thedharmalaw.^In other 
words those sections of the sudras who were organised into guilds 
of artisans or castes could follow their own rules in the administra¬ 
tion of their internal affairs. But if they were involved in civil or 
criminal suits with the members of the other varnas, they might 
be subjected to legal discriminations. As noticed earlier, in civil 
law the sudra son of a brahmana father could only claim either 
the smallest share in inheritance or no share at all.^ 

In criminal cases also the Dharmasutras provide no equality 
before the law. According to the law of Gautama if a brahmana 
abused a ksatriya or a vaisya, he would have to pay a fine, but if 
he abused a sudra, he would go scot-free.® Further, if the sudra 
intentionally reviled the twice-born man by criminal abuse, or 
criminally assaulted him with blows, he was liable to be deprived 
of the limb with which he offended.® Apastamba bluntly slates that, 

1. .. Judrdpdm sanfah iudrdkdntydndmantyayonayah. Vos, Dh. S.y XVI.30. 

2. Westermann, op. cil., p. 17. 

3. Gaut. Dh. 5-., XI. 20-21. 

4. iSw/jra, pp. 113-14. 

5. brdhmanastu k^atriye pafiediat, tadardharri vaUyey na iudre kificit. Gaut. 
Dh. S.y XII. 11-13. 

C. iudro dvijdtinalisandhdyabhihatya vagdatidapdrufydbhydmahgam mocyo yeruy- 
pahanydty Gaut. Dh. XII. 1. 
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if the sudra abuses a law-abiding arya, his tongue shall be 
perforated.^ Penances provided for the expiation of the sins of 
abusing respectable persons and speaking minor untruths also 
discriminate against the sudra, who was ordered to fast for seven 
days in such cases on the other hand a member of the first 
three varnas had merely to abstain from milk, pungent condi¬ 
ments and salt for three days only.^ And finally Apastamba and 
Gautama lay down that, if in conversation, sitting, lying down 
or on the road, the sudra assumed a position equal to that of the 
twice-born man, he should be flogged. 

Laws relating to adulteiy provide the most severe punishment 
for the siidra. Apastamba lays down that, if a sudra commits 
adultery with an arya, i.e. a female mem])er of the first three 
varnas, he should be put to death,® while the woman might 
be purified by a penance if no child was born from their adul¬ 
terous intercourse.® But, according to the same authority, if an 
arya commits the same offence with the sudra woman, he should 
be banished.^ In the case of theft, the law, as laid down by 
Gautama, imposes the smallest fine upon the sudra, which in¬ 
creases if the offender belongs to a higher varna. Thus, if the 
sudra is required to pay eight times the value of the stolen pro¬ 
perty, the brahmana has to pay sixty-four times.® While it may 
indicate the former’s inability to pay higher fines, the law 
presupposes a higher standard of conduct on the part of the 
members of the higher varnas, who were little expected to 
commit thefts. This is in keeping with the provision that only 
members of the first three varnas should be appointed officials, 
one of whose chief functions was to protect the people against 
thieves.® 

1. jihvdcchedanarji iudrasya dryarn dharmikam dkroiaiah. 

Ap, Dh, S., II. 10.27.14. 

2. This is also prescribed for women. Ap. Dh. S., I. 9.26.4. 

3. Ibid., 1.9.26.3. 

4. vdei pathi iavydydmdsana iii samibhavato da^datadanam. Ap. Dh. S., II. 
10.27.15; Gaut. Dh. S., XII. 7. 

5. vadhyah iudra drydydm. Ap. Dh. S., II. 10.27-9. 

6. Ibid., il. 10.27. lb. 

7. ndlya dryah iudrdydm. Ap. Dh. S., II. 10.27-8. 

8. astapddhyam steyakivi^arji ludrasya; dvigunottaratiUaresdrii prativarxiam. Gaut. 
Dh. S., XII. 15.i6. 

9. Ap. Dh. S., II. 10. 26. 6-8. 
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So far as the operation of these criminal laws is concerned, a 
passage from the Majjhimo. Nikaya shows that in cases of adultery 
and theft the same punishment applied to the offender, irrespec¬ 
tive of his varna.^ Therefore the discriminatory laws of the 
Dharmasutras in this regard need not be taken so seriously. 
But the non-brahmanical sources show that the offending dasas, 
kammakaras and other classes of workers were subjected to 
corporal punishments by their masters. Thus we can cite two 
instances of beating, in which the victims are women slaves.- In 
one case the offence is the neglect of work^ and in another the 
failure to bring her wages back to her master.^ Although there 
is mention of a slave who was patted and permitted to learn 
writing and handicrafts, he lived under the perpetual fear of 
getting ‘beaten, imprisoned, branded and fed on slave’s fare ® 
at the slightest fault. 

Corporal punishment was, however, not only confined to the 
dasas, who were not sui juris. Along with them the pessas and 
the kammakaras are frequently described in the Buddhist dia¬ 
logues as working under the king harried by stripes and fear, 
weeping with tears on their faces.® A simile from a Jain text 
informs us that the presyas (messengers or servants) arc made 
to work by being beaten with sticks.’ Such being the treatment 
of workers who seem to have committed no fault, the fate of the 
guilty can hardly be expected to be better. That the smallest 
offence of the wageearners was visited with the most severe 
punishments forms the subject of the following passage from the 
Suyaga^am: “A man will (occasionally) severely punish even the 
smallest offence of his domestics, viz., a slave or messenger or 
hired servant or vassal {bfidgilld'bhagikaY or parasite ; e.g. 


1. evatn sante ime cattdro vatuid samasamd honti. ii, 88. 

2. CHI, i, 205. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Jdt., i. 492. 

5. Ibid., i, 451. 

6. dan^a-tajjita bhayortajjitd assumukhd rudamdnd parikatnmdni karontt. Majj. 
JV., i, 344; Samy- X, i, 76; Ang. X, ii, 207-8; iii, 172; cf. Drgha N., i, 141. 

7. Suyaga^ojfi, I. 5.2.5. 

8. One who gets the sixth part of the products (e.g. of agricu lure) 
of the work for which he is hired. SBE, xlv. 374. fn. 9. 
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punish him, pull out his hair, beat him, put him in irons, in 
fetters, in stocks, into prison, screw up in a pair of shackles 
(his hands and feet) and ])reak them, cut off his hands or feet 
or ears or nose or lips or head or face (?),^ pierce his feet, 
tear out his eyes, teeth, tongue, hang him, brush him, whirl him 
round, impale him, lacerate him, pour acids (in his wounds), 
belabour him with cutting-grass, bind him to a lion’s tail ( !), 
or a bull’s tail, burn him in a wood on fire, let him be devoured 
by crows and vultures, stop his food and drink, keep him a 
prisoner for life, let him die any of these horrid deaths.”- 

The above passage describes the conduct of the unrighteous 
people, who were evidently outside the fold of Jainism, and 
therefore may not be free from an element of exaggeration. 
But it undoubtedly shows that the master inflicted dilTerent kinds 
of cruel punishments not only on his slaves but on various other 
categories of workers employed by him. All this would suggest 
that corporal punishment for the offending members of the serv¬ 
ing class was not uncommon though the artisan members of the 
sudra varna were perhaps free from this humiliation. In Greece 
also the slave might pay for minor misdeeds with corporal 
punishment, but the free man was exempt from this indignity.^ 

For the first time the Dharmasutra law introduces different 
rates of wergeld for the members of the different varnas, there 

1. Jacobi finds it dillicult to translate the two words vegacchahiya and 
afigacchahiya. Ibid., 375. fn. I. 

2. jd viya se bdhiriyd parisd bhavai, tamjahadase ivd pese i vd bhayae ivd bhdille 
i vd kammakarae i vd bhogapurise i vd tesim pi ya mvfi annayamrasi ahdlahugantsi 
avardhamsi sayameva gofiuyarri dari^arit nivatteif tarji jahdimam dax^dehty imarp. mupdeha ; 
imam taiijeha, imam tdleha, imam aduyabandhanarri kareha, imatji niyalabandhanam y 
kareha, imam haddibandhanarp kareha, imam caragabandhanarp kareha, imam niyalaju- 
yala samkodhiyamadiyarp kareha, imarp hathacchinnavam kareha, imarp pdyacchinnarp 
kareha, imam kartpachinnaharp kareha^ imam nakkaofthasisamuhachinnayam karehay 
veyagacchahiyam angacchahiyarp pakkhaphodiyarp kareha^ imarp nayapuppadiyarp karehay 
imarp darpsapiippddiyarp vasapuppadiyarp jtbbhuppddiyarp olambiyarp karehay ghasiyarp 
karehay gholiyarp karehay suldiyarp kareha, sulabhinnayarp kareha, khdravattiyarp kareha, 
vailjhauattiyarp kareha, sihapucchiyagarp kareha, vasabhapucchiyagarp kareha, davaggi- 
daddhayangarp kdgapimarpsakhdviyangarp bhattapapanirudvagarp imarp javafijivarp 
vahabandhanarp kareha, imarp annayarena asubheparp kumdreparp mdreha. Suyaga^am,, 
II. 2.20. Jacobi’s tr., Suva., II. 2.63, SBE, xvi, 374-5. 

3. Westermann, op. cit,, p. 17. 
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being no such distinction in Vedic times. Three of them lay 
down that for slaying a ksatriya the offender shall give one 
thousand cows, for slaying a vaisya one hundred cows and for 
slaying a sudra ten cows, with a bull in every case.^ Baudhayana 
says that the amount should go to the king,^ but Apastamba 
seems to favour the brahmana in his place.* In any case the 
amount is not to be paid t^> the relations of the murdered man. 
The nature of penances provided for the expiation of the sin of 
murder also varies according to the varnaof the murdered person. 
According to Gautama, for killing a ksatriya the guilty man 
should maintain the normal vow of continence for slx years, 
for killing a vaisya for three years and for killing a sudra for 
one year.^ Vasistha, however, increases the term of the penance 
by three years in the case of a vaisya, and by two years in 
the cases of a ksatriya or a sudra.^ But the Samavidhana 
Brahmana^ which is regarded by Burnell a work of this 
period,® provides the same penance for the expiation of 
the sin of killing the members of the first three varnas, prescrib¬ 
ing a different penance for the sin of killing a sudra." This 
may suggest that (he first distinction in resi>ect of the wergeld 
was made between the sudra and the traivarnika. Later this 
was pushed to extremes by prescribing different rates of fine for 
the murder of the members of the different varnas. There must 
be some basis for the law of the wergeld, which is found in most 
of the Dharmasutras. Different rates of wergeld varying 
according to class are found only in those societies which 
have ceased to be tribal. But how far and in what ways 
such a law was observed in the case of the sudra cannot be 
determined in the absence of the court decisions on this point. 

What is most shocking to the modern democratic mind is 
the fact that Apastamba and Baudhayana provide the same 

1. Ban, Dh, S., I. 10. 19. 1 and 2; Ap, Dh, S., I. 9.24. 1-4; Gaurt. Dh. S.y 
XXII. 14-16. 

2. I. 10.19.1 

3. 1.9.24.1 with Hanidaita’s coimn. 

4. XXII. 14-16. 

5. XX. 31-33. 

6. Sdm, Br,, Introd., p. X. 

7. Sam, Br„ I. 7.5-6. 
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penance for killing a siidra as for killing a flamingo, a bhdsa^ a 
peacock, a brahmani duck, a pracaldka, a crow, an owl, a frog, 
a muskrat, a dog etc.^ This extreme view, which attaches the 
same importance to the life of a sudra as to that of an animal or 
a bird, may not have found universal acceptance,^ for the same 
lawgivers prescribe a wergled of ten cows and a bull for killing 
a sudra .* But there is no doubt that the early brahmanical law 
attached very little importance to the life of a sudra. 

Thus, with the general substitution of society based on 
varna for tribal society during post-Vedic times, the members of 
the sudra varna ceased to have any place in the work of 
administration. They were probably excluded from all adminis¬ 
trative appointments and subjected to corporal punishments for 
minor offences. In a way this was natural, for they could not 
generally afford to pay fines. The penalties laid down by the 
rules of penances and criminal law in respect of the sudras are 
indeed proportionately much higher than those prescribed for 
offences committed by the higher varnas. But they at least 
imply that the sudra was invested with rights of person and 
property.^ He could not be killed with such impunity as a slave 
in Greece. 

In the pre-Mauryan period the social position of the sudra 
also underwent a change for the worse. The lawgivers empha¬ 
sised the old fiction that the sudra was born from the feet of the 
god,^ and apparently on this basis imposed on him numerous 
social disabilities in matters of company, food, marriage and 
education, amounting in several cases to his social boycott by 
the members of the higher varnas in general and the brahmanas 
in particular. It was laid down by Baudhayana that a sndtaka 
should not go on a journey with outcastes, a woman or with a 
sudra.® Haradatta’s comment on a passage of Gautama states 
that the term sndtaka here means a brahmana or a ksatriya,*^ 

1. Ap. Dh. S., 1.9.25.13; Bau, Dh. S., I. 10.19.6. 

2. It is interesting to note that the Sdm. Br,, 1.7.7, prescribes almost the 
same penance for killing a sudra as for killing a cow. 

3. Supra, p. 123. 

4. Ghoshal, IC, xiv, 27. 

5. Vos. Dh. S., IV. 2. Bau. Dh. S., I. 10. 19. 5-6. 

6. II. 3.6.22. 

7. Comm, to IX. 1, SBE, ii, 216. 
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which implies that the rule did not apply to the vai^a. Again, 
one of the rites essential for securing success was that the student 
desiring it should not talk to women and sudras.^ All association 
with the outcaste {patita ), who is defined as the son begotten by 
a sudra on a female of an unequal caste (evidently higher) 
was considered undesirable. These were obviously meant to 
reduce opportunities of social contact between the sudra and 
the higher varnas. In this respect the Dharmasutras exhibit a 
clear tendency to widen the social distance between the 
brahmana and the sudra. Apastamba and Baudhayana hold that, 
if a sudra comes as a gutst to a brahmana, he should be given 
some work to do and may be fed after the work had been 
performed.® He should not be fed and received by the 
brahmana, but by his slaves, who should fetch rice from the 
royal stores for this purpose.^ According to Gautama a non- 
brahmana should not be the guest of a brahmana, except on the 
occasion of a sacrifice,^ when the vaisyas and the sudras should 
be fed with his servants for mercy’s sake.® On the occasion of 
the vaisvadeva ceremony, however, even the candalas, dogs and 
crows should be given a portion, if they came at the end of the 
rite.^ It seems that this sacrifice, in which a number of deities 
were invited to partake of the offerings, retained some of the 
communal and tribal characteristics, which transcended the new 
class distinctions. 

Gautama lays down that the sudra should be shown 
consideration by a young person if he was eighty years old 
and lived in the same town.® Weight age given to age was a 
tribal practice which continued even in class societies. However 
it was obligatory on a sudra to honour an arya, although 

1. Bau, Dh, S,, IV, 5.4., cf. Bhdr, Gr. S., III. 6; KauHka Sutra, III.4.24. 

2. asamanayam ca Sudrdt patitavrttih, Gau, Dh. S., IV 27. 

3. iudramabhyagatarn iudroceddgatastarji karmatjti niyufijydt. Ap. Dh, S., 

II 2.4.19; Bau. Dh, II. 3.5.14. 

4. Ap. Dh. S., II 2.4.20. These stores were to be maintained b> tlic king 
for the brahmanas. 

5. V. 43. 

6. anydnbhrtyaih sahdnriarnsdrtham, V. 45. 

7. Ap, Dh, 4.9.5; Bau. Dh. S,, 3.5.11; Vas. Dh. S., XI.9. 

8. VI.IO. 
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the latter might be younger in age.^ Forms of salutation 
and greeting, which are regulated in the Dharmasutras accord¬ 
ing to varna, reflect the servile position of the sudra in society. 
It is laid down by Apastamba that a brahmana should salute 
by stretching forward his right arm on a level with his ear, a 
ksatriya holding it on a level with his breast, a vaisya holding 
it on a level with his waist, and a sudra holding it on a level 
with his feet.^ Different terms are prescribed for making inqui¬ 
ries about the welfare and health of the members of the 
different varnas. Thus the term used for the health of a 
ksatriya is ^andmaya^ and for that of a sudra is ^drogya\^ It is 
further provided that in greeting a ksatriya or a vaisya a person 
should use pronouns and not their names,* which implies that 
only the s'udra could be addressed by his name, the position 
of the twice-born classes being too high for such familiarity. In 
the early Pali texts a ksatriya is never addressed by his name or 
in the second person by any person belonging to the lower 
classes.^ The mother of king Udaya, whom the barber Gafiga- 
mala calls by his family name, shouts angrily; “This filthy son 
of a barber, of low origin, forgets himself so much that he calls 
my son, lord of earth, who is a khattiya by caste, Brahmana.”® 

The idea that the food touched by the sudra is defiled and 
cannot be taken by a brahmana is first expressed in the 
Dharmasutras. According to Apastamba the food touched by 
an impure brahmana or a higher caste person becomes 
impure, but is not unfit for eating.*^ But if it is brought by an 
impure sudra, it cannot be taken.® The same is the case with 
the food which is looked at by a dog or an apapdtra^ to whose 
class belong the patita {o\itc 2 LSi€) and candala.® Another rule states 
that if a sudra touches a brahmana while the latter is eating, 

1. avaropyarya iudreria. Ibid., VI. 11. 

2. 1.2.5.16. 

3. Ap. Dh. S., I. 4.14.26-29; Gaut. Dh. S., V. 41-42. 

4. sarvandmnd striyo rijanyavailyau ca na namnd. Ap, Dh. S., 1.4.14.23. 

5. Pick, op. cit.y p. 83. 

6. Jdi., iii, 452. 

7. I. 5.16.21. 

8. Ibid., 1.5.16.22. 

9. Ap, Dh. S., 1.5.16.30 with Haradatta’s comm. 
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he should leave off eating, because the sudra’s touch defiles 
him.^ Apastamba appears to be more conservative when he 
says that it is not permissible to take the food offered by a 
sudra even if he follows the prescribed laws.^ But the word 
.^udravarjam, which is taken as prohibiting receiving the food of a 
sudra, does not occur in an older manuscript of Apastamba.® 
This shows that such a view did not prevail in the earlier stage, 
when only the food of an impure sudra was to be avoided. 
Nevertheless, the Dharmasutras unanimously enjoin the 
brahmana to shun the food given by a sudra.^ A passage of the 
Apastamba Dharmasutra^ read with the commentary of Haradatta 
allows him to accept the food of a sudra in times of distress, 
provided it is purified by contact with gold and fire and 
abandoned as soon as the brahmana gets an alternative source 
of livelihood.® No such condition is attached by Gautama, 
who, while permitting a brahmana to accept a sudra’s food in 
the case of his loss of livelihood,’ allows him to accept food 
from a herdsman, a labourer in tillage, an acquaintance of the 
family, and a servant.® But Gautama does not permit him to 
support himself by following the occupations of a sudra.® 
Moreover, he is alone in laying down the rule that a snataka 
(i.e. a brahmana or a ksatriya according to Haradatta) should 
not sip the water of a sudra.^® In some cases the rules regarding 
the brahmana’s boycott of the sudra’s food were sought to 
be enforced by various threats and penances. According to 
Vasistha, the most deserving brahmana was one whose stomach 
did not contain the food of a sudra.Such a rule would 

1. /W., I. 5.17.1. 

2. sarvavamandiji svadharme vartamdndnam bhoklavyam iudravarjamityike. Ibid., 

I. 6.18.13. 

3. Ms. G U. according to Biihlcr’s classification, Ap. Dh. S., Introd., 
P. III. 

4. Ap, Dh, S., II. 8. 18.2; Bau, Dh, S,, II. 2.3.1; Vas. Dh, XIV. 2-4. 

5. tasydpi dkarmopanatasya. I. 6.18.14. 

6. Ap, Dh, S„ I. 6. 18.15. 

7. vrttiicenndntarefia iudrdt. XVII. 5. 

8. paiupdUdzfetrakarfakakulasarfigatakdrayitrparicdrQkd bhojydtmdh. XVII. 6, 

9. VII. 22. 

10. IX. 11. 

11. VI. 26. 
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naturally deprive the guilty brahmana of the sacrificial gifts, 
which constituted the main source of his income. It was further 
declared by the same authority that, if a brahmana died with 
the food of a sudra in his stomach, he would be born either as a 
village pig or in the family of that sudra.^ Further, a 
brahmana whose body is nourished by the essence of a sudra’s 
food may daily recite the Veda, may offer prayers, but cannot 
find the path that leads upwards. Again, if, after eating the 
food of a sudra, he has conjugal intercourse, even his sons 
would belong to the ^udra caste and he would not ascend to 
heaven.^ Baudhayana lays down that, if a person commits the 
offence of eating the food of a sudra or of cohabiting with a 
sudra woman, his sin can be expiated by performing seven 
prdndydmas (suppressions of breath) daily for a week.* For the 
same purpose he also provides the penance of performing the 
ceremony of taking boiled barley grain.^ These penances, 
however, should not be taken as representing the state of affairs 
in this period. The first occurs in the fourth prasna, which 
according to one view is as late as the 10th century a.d.,® and 
the second occurs in the third prasna, which according to 
Buhler, is a later addition to the original work.® 

The Dharmasutras give the impression that generally the 
ideal brahmana avoided the food of a sudra,especially if he 
was impure. But the penance and threats for enforcing this 
ban seem to be of later origin and were probably not effective 
during this period. It is clear that no such ban was imposed on 
the ksatriya and the vaisya. Thus at the vaiivadeva ceremony 
the sudra could be engaged in the preparation of the food under 
the superintendence of the men of the first three varnas.® While 

1. VI. 27-29. 

2. Ibid. 

3. IV.1.5. 

4. Bau.Dh.S.,lll.^.b. 

5. Hultzsch, The BaudhayanadharmaSdstray Introd., p. IX. 

6. Ibid. 

7. The contrast between the br^mana and the vrsala is emphasised in 
the Nirukta, III. 16. 

8. ...dfyddhi 4 thit& vd ludrah samUskartdrali syuh. Ap. Dh. S.y II. 2.3.1-4. 
The passage does not occur in a later ms. (G according to Buhler*s classifi¬ 
cation). Obviously it was removed in later times to exclude the ^udras 
completely from preparing food. 
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cooking he should remain absolutely neat and clean so that the 
food might not be contaminated. For this purpose he should 
cause the hair of his head, his beard, the hair on his body and 
his nails to be cut, preferably on the eighth day of each half of 
the month or on the days of full and the new moon. Besides he 
should take his bath with his clothes on.^ Ordinarily it was 
provided that the sudras living in the service of the aryas should 
trim their hair and nails every month; their mode of sipping 
water, according to Baudhayaria, being the same as that of the 
iiryas.^ I'he fact that a sudra could be permitted to prepare food 
even at a religious ceremony, in which the greatest degree of 
purity was expected, shows that ordinarily his food was accepted 
by the members of the higher varnas, perhaps excluding the 
brahmana in some cases. Even in a later Jataka the occupation 
of a cook is described as one to be practised by slaves or hired 
labourers.'** In one case, however, the ksatriya father avoids eat- 
ing with his daughter by a slave wife. But this passage occurs in 
the present story of a later Jataka,and hence may not apply to 
this period. Prescriptions which forbade contact with food 
touched by the impure, and especially with the leavings of their 
table, and punished transgressions of the rules, arc found in the 
early Pali texts,^ but there is nothing to show that they were 
particularly directed against the sudras. This was probably due 
to the fact that the old Indo-European practice, according to 
which all the members of the clan could partake of the common 
meals provided on special occasions,® continued to exercise in¬ 
fluence for some time even when tribes and clans had broken up 
into varnas. The practice of pollution became important only 
when the upper classes used it as an instrument to strengthen 
and perpetuate their socio-economic and other privileges. 

1. Ibid., II. 2.3.6-8. 

2. 1.5.10.20; this passage is not to be found in the ms. Gt (according to 
Hultzsch’s classihcation), one of the southern group of the mss. derived from a 
more original form of the text than the northern. (The Baudhayanadharmaiastra^ 
Introd., p. VIII). 

3. Jdt, V., 293. 

4. Ibid., iv, 145-6. 

5. Pick, SONI, p. 47. 

6. Senart, Caste in India, pp. 182-3. 
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I’hc marriage rules of the Dharmasutras were dictated by 
considerations of varna. Of the eight forms of marriage, which 
first appear during this period, the gandharva (love marriage) and 
the paUdea (marriage by seduction which implied some sort of 
consent) wen' considered lawful for the vaisyas and the sudras. 
According to Baudhayana the first was meant for the vaisyas and 
the second for the sudrasd In justification of this view he states 
that because of their preoccupation with agriculture and service 
the wives of the vaisyas and the sudras cannot be kept under 
control.- lliis suggests that the employment of the womenfolk 
of the lower orders for earning their livelihood rendered them 
comparatively independent of their husbands; the inability of 
the women of the higher varnas to earn their living made them 
more dejiendent but more respectable in society. 

The stability of marriage relations was considered in terms of‘ 
varna. In the opinion ofVasistha, the higher the varna the more 
stable would b(^ the marriage. I’hus it was laid down that, if the 
husband leaves his home, a wife of the brahmana or the ksatriya 
varna, who has issue, shall wait for five years, a wife of the 
vaisya varna for four years, and one of th(! sudra varna for three 
yt'ars. If she has no issue, the waiting period will be cut down 
by one year in the case of the brahmana, and by two years each 
in the cases of the ksatriya, the vaisya and the sudra,^ with the 
result that in such a case a wife of the sudra varna will have to 
wait for only one year. Such a rule again implies the compara¬ 
tive independence of the women of the lower orders, among 
whom marriage tics were easily dissoluble. 

But the sudra women were not treated on a footing of equality 
by their husbands from the higher varnas. It is stated by Vasistha 
that a sudra wife, who belongs to the black race, can be espoused 
as concubine for the sake of pleasure,^ but cannot be accepted 

1. 1.11.20.13. 

2. ayantritakalatrd hi vaikyasiidrd bhavanti^ karsa^ahihu^ddhikrtvdt. Bau. 
Dh. I. 11. 20. 14-1.^). Biihler’s tran.slatiori that the vaisyas and sudras 
arc not particular about their wives does not convey the meaning of the 
passage accurately {SBE, xiv, 207). 

3. Vos. Dh. S., XVII. 78. 

4. krfriavarrid yd rdmd ramaridyaiva na dharmaya. Vas. Dh. S., XVIII. 18. 
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in a regular marriage.^ A passage from the same source allows 
an arya to marry wives from the siidra caste, if the wedding is 
not accompanied by the recitation of the proper Vedic texts, but 
Vasistha himself docs not consider it desirable.- For such a 
marriage causes the degradation of the family and the loss of 
heaven after death.‘^Jn the opinion of Apastamba it is not desir¬ 
able that a brahmana should cohabit with a sfidra woman or 
serve a person of the black race.^ Both Apastamba and Baudlui- 
yana provide for purificatory rites for those who have connec¬ 
tions with a woman of the sudra varna.*'’ But the two passages 
occurring in the Bmidhdyana Dharmasutra arc found in the fourth 
prasna, which, as shown earlier, is a later addition. Therefore 
such penances need not be seriously taken as applying to this 
period. The view that the sudra wife should be avoided comes 
into conflict with an earlier rule of Vasistha, which says that a 
brahmana can take three wives, a ksatriya two, and a vaisya 
and a sudra one each, in the order of their varnas.® This clearly 
allows the members of the first two varnas to enter into regular 
marriage relations with sudra women, and hence the idea that 
the sudra wife should be accepted only for the sake of pleasure 
may have been of later origin. Further, it is obvious that a large 
number of wives could be maintained only by well-to-do people. 
Thus while the rule of polygamy for the members of the higher 
varnas seems to be in line with their better economic status, 
the monogamy of the sudra” is in keeping with his unhappy 
economic situation. 

Although marriage with women of lower castes was permissible 
the Dharmasutras show great aversion for connections of the 

1. Ibid., cf. Ghoshal, 1C, xiv, 22. 

2. ludrarnapyeke mantravarjam tadvat, tathd na kuryat. Vas. Dh. .S\, 1. 25-26. 

3. alo hi dhruvah kuldpakarsah pretya cdsvargah. Vas. Dh. S., 1.27. Among 
the ancient Teutons a free man who wedded a slave was himself reduced to 
slavery. Landtrnan, The Origin of the Inequality of the Social Classes, p. 282. 

4. 1.9.27.10-11. 

5. Ap. Dh. S., I. 9.26. 7; 27.11; Bau. Dh. S., IV. 2.13, 6.5-6. 

6. Vas. Dh. S., 1. 24. Baudhayana (1.8.16. 1-4) allows four wives to 
the brahmana, three to the ksatriya, two to the vaisya and one to the sudra. 

7. Both Vasistha and Baudhayana prescribe only one wife for the sudra, 
although the former prescribes this for the vaisya also. 
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reverse type.^ According to Gautama a son begotten by a sudra on 
a woman of unequal caste was regarded as a patita.*^ It is mostly 
to such marriages and connections that the early law-books trace 
the origin of about a dozen mixed (varnasamkara) castes. Thus 
the issue begotten by a sudra on a woman of the ksatriya varna 
is known as a ksattf, and the one begotten on a female of the 
vaisya caste as a magadha.® The son of a sudra by a brahmana 
woman is branded as a candala.** According to Gautama people 
begotten by the brahmana, the ksatriya, the vaisya and the 
sudra on a woman of the sudra caste are respectively known as 
parasavas, yavanas, karanas and sudras.^* The son of a brahmana 
by a sudra woman is called a nisada.® His issue by a woman of 
the sudra caste is known as the pulkasa, and the son begotten 
by a sudra on a woman of the nisada caste is known as a kukku- 
taka.^ The issue of the union of a ksatriya and a sudra Woman 
is known as an ugra,® while that of a vaisya and a sudra is to be 
regarded as a rathakara.® The above list of castes would show 
that in the opinion of the Dharmasutras anuloma (in regular 
order) and pratiloma (inverted order) connections between the 
sudra and members of the higher varnas were regarded as the 
most plentiful source of the origin of the mixed castes, many of 
whom were relegated to the position of untouchables. But most 
of these mixed castes were nothing more than backward tribes, 
who were annexed to the four original and recognised varnas by 
giving them a wholly arbitrary genesis.^® Nevertheless, in course 
of time such explanations may have influenced new formations 
of castes, for these have been taken place even in recent times. 


1. Generally the jatis of this age were endogamous, Fick, SONI, p. 51. 

2. IV. 27. 

3. Bau. Dh. S., I. 9. 17.7. 

4. Ibid., Vas. Dh. S., XVIII. 1. 

5. IV. 21; cf. Bau. Dh. S., II. 2.3.30. 

6. Bau. Dh. S., II. 2.3.29; Gaut. Dh. S., IV. 16; Vas. Dh. S., XVIII. 8. 

7. Bau. Dh. S., I. 9.17. 13-14. 

8. Ibid., I. 9.17.5. 

9. Ibid.,l.9.\7.6. 

10. Fick, SONIy p. 9. 

11. There arc several tribes of this type in Ghotanagpur, and some castes 
of this type in eastern Nepal. 
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Although the early Grhyasutras nowhere clearly refer to the 
exclusion of the sudra from the rite of initiation, the Apastamha 
Dharmasutra states that he cannot be admitted to the upanayana 
and the study of the Veda.^ The presence of a sudra, and par¬ 
ticularly that of a candala, is considered a sufficient ground for 
stopping the recitation of the Vcda.^ Under such conditions 
Baudhayana and Gautama prefer the interruption of all studies/'* 
The latter further adds that the study should not be always carried 
on in the same town.^ This has been interpreted by Maskarin 
to mean a town which is inhabited mainly by the sudras/^ 
Gautama alone states that, if a sudra recites the Vedic texts, his 
tongue should be cut out; and if he remembers them, his body 
should be split in twain.® This terrible measure seems to reflect 
the extremist attitude of Manu,^ and hence may be treated as 
an interpolation in the law-book of Gautama. Nevertheless, it is 
evident that even during this period the idea of imparting Vedic 
education to a sudra was vehemently opposed. 

A passage from Apastamba, however, favours the education 
of the sudra in Vedic literature. While stating that a student 
should pay the fee to the teacher for the teaching of the Veda, 
he declares that the latter can accept it cither from an ugra or a 
sudra, under all circumstances.® This may indicate an earlier 
state of things, when the sudra was admitted to Vedic educa¬ 
tion. But later this was denied to him, not only by Gautama 
and Vasistha but also by Apastamba himself. The Veda being 
the source of the law (dharma), as a natural corollary Vasistha 
declares that a sudra is neither worthy of receiving any advice 
nor the contents of law.® Apparently such a dictum was meant to 


1. aiudrd^m aduffakarmariamupayanarn vedddhyayanamagnyadheyarp, phalavanti 
ca karmdrii. 1.1.1.6. 

2. Ibid., I. 3.9.9; Sdnkh. Gr. S., IV. 7.33. 

3. Bau. Dh. S.,l. 11.21.15; Gaut. Dh. S., XVI. 19. 

4. Gaut. Dh. S., XVI. 46. 

5. tatra ludrddibhuyi^fhe anadhydyah. 

6. uddharrie jihvacceddah, dhdrarie larirabhedah. XII 4-6. 

7. VIII. 270-272. 

8. ...sarvadd sudrata ugrato vdcdrydrthasydharapam dharmyamityeke. Ap. Dh. S., 

I. 2.7.19-21. 

9. naiudraya matim dadydt...na casyopadiSeddharmam. Vos. Dh. S., XVIII. 14. 
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keep the sQdras in complete ignorance of the law by which they 
were governed. 

Apastamba provides that women and sudras may learn a 
supplement to the Atharva Veda} It is suggested that this comp¬ 
rises dancing, music, and other branches of everyday art and 
learning.2 In commenting on a passage of Gautama Maskarin 
refers to a similar type of education. He quotes the Srnrtis as 
stating that a nisada should be initiated and educated in the 
art of elephant training.** All this may imply that the sudras 
could receive training in arts and crafts but were debarred from 
receiving Vedic education, which was more or less identical 
with literate learning. Thus the Dharmasutras sought to estab¬ 
lish a divorce between literate education, which was confined to 
the members of the twice-born varnas, and technical training, 
which lay in the sphere of the sudras. It was also stated that 
Vedic study impedes pursuit of agriculture and vice versa} Such 
a rule would naturally affect not only the sudras but also those 
vaisyas who carried on agriculture themselves. We do not know 
how far this policy worked in practice. A later Jataka informs 
us that two caru^ala boys went in disguise to receive education 
at Taxila, but, when they were detected through the inadvertant 
use of their own dialect, they were expelled from the institution.^* 
Nevertheless, other Jataka stories show that the schools had 
on their rolls sons of merchants and tailors,® and even fisher¬ 
men.'^ Thus in practice even during this period the sudras 
were not completely excluded from receiving education. 

The Dharmasutra’s exclusion of the sudra from Vedic educa¬ 
tion naturally led to his exclusion from sacrifices and sacraments, 
which could be performed only with the Vedic mantras. A rule 
of the A^valdyana Grhyasutra} is interpreted as suggesting that the 
sudra could hear the Vedic mantras to be recited on the occasion 

1. Ap. Dh. .9., II. 11,29.11-12 with the comm, of Haradatta. 

2. SBE, ii. 1G9. 

3. Gaut. Dh. S., IV. 26. 

4. vedah krsivindsdya krsi vedavindHnt. Bau. Dh. S.^l. 5.10.30. 

5. Jfdt. iv, 391-2. 

6. Ibid., iv, 38. 

7. Ibid.,ii\,\l\. 

8. I. 21.12. (Trivandrum edn.) ; I. 24.12-15 {SBE tr.). 
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o[ {hcmadhuparkac^xcmony} Similarly Jaiminf quotes an old 
teacher Badari as stating that the Vedic sacrifice can be })erform- 
ed by members ol' all the four varnas.- But he dex's not approve 
of this idea,^ and thus seems to represent the dominant view of 
his age. The sudra could not lay the sacred fire for the Vedic 
sacrifice.'* He could not perform any sacrament.^ He came to be 
excluded from the Vedic sacrifice to such an extent that in the 
performance of certain rites even his presence and sight were to 
be avoided.® Ordinarily a sudra could not use even the current 
exclamation Tiamah he could do this only if he was especially 
permitted to do so.*^ (jautama, however, quotes certain athori- 
ties who allow a sudra to perform a select list of small Vedic 
sacrifices known as the pdka-yajhas (simple domestic rites 
Baudhayana quotes others as stating that submersion in water 
and bathing are prescribed for all the varnas, but sprinkling 
water over the body along with the recitation of the mantras is 
the particular duty of the twice-born.*® 

It is argued that the non-performance of various ceremonies 
and sacrifices were an advantage to the sudra, who was free 
from the obligation of observing them.** But what was an ad¬ 
vantage to him from the modern point of view was a disadvan¬ 
tage according to the dominant social outlook of those times> 
which condemned those who did not perform sacrifice to a low 
social status. 

Gautama lays down that a sudra shall live with his wife.*^ 
Haradatta quotes another commentator as interpreting this to 
the effect that a sudra can only lead the life of a householder 

1. Hopkins. Mutual Relations of the Four Castes in ManUj p. 86, fn.l. 

2. Jai, Mi. S., VI. 1.25-27. 

3. Ihid., VI. 1.33f. 

4. Ap. Dh. S., I. 1.1.6. 

5. iudramityasamskaryo vijMvate, Vas. Dh. S\ IV^ 3. 

6. Pdraskara Gr. S., II. 8.3 

7. Gaut. Dh. S., X. 64. 

8. Ihid. 

9. X. 65. 

10. II. 4.7.3. 

11. Dutt, op. cit., p. 175. 

12. Dutt implicitly recognises this fact on pp. 177-78 of his book. 

13. X. 55. 
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and not that of a student, a hermit or an ascetic.^ It seems 
that in later times a brahmana, as a rule, passed through four, a 
nobleman through three, a citizen through two, and a sudra 
through one of the asramas.^ This may not have always been 
the case, but the discrimination against the sudra is consistent 
with his function of service to the members of the upper varnas, 
a task which he could only perform as a hous(‘holdcr. 

The sudra was, however, permitted to offer funeral oblations.* 
But Gautama and Vasistha provide that the impurity caused to 
nim by birth or death of a kinsman {sapinda) shall last for a 
month.** According to Vasistha this period lasts for ten, fifteen 
and twenty days respectively in the case of a brfdimana, a 
nijanya and a vaisya.^ Gautama, however, cuts down the period 
by four days in the case of a ksatriya and eight days in that of a 
vaisya.^* The longest period of impurity in the case of a sudra, if 
observed, must have caused great hardship to him. Unable to 
earn his living, he would be compelled to throw himself at the 
mercy of a creditor or his master. Even in recent times, in the 
period of impurity caused by death, poor sudras have been seen 
begging from door to door. But in one respect the sudra's posi¬ 
tion was better. He was not considered so impure as to be for¬ 
bidden to touch the corpse of the higher varnas. He could carry 
the corpse even of a brahmana^ to the cremation ground, where 
he could touch the funeral pyre.* 

Of the three higher varnas, the brahmana was expected to 
carry out his religious duties most scrupulously. Thus Baudha- 
yana lays down that a brahmana who does not perform the 
samdhyd morning and evening should be made by the king to do 
the work of a sudra.® The brahmana also fell from status if he 

1. nd\sramdntard prdptiritiJ’Comia. to Gaut. Dh, S., X. Sv'). 

2. Max Muller, The Hibbert Lectures, p. 343. 

3. Gaut. Dh. S., X. 53. 

4. Ibid., XIV, 2-4; Vos. Dh. S., IV. 30. 

5. Vas, Dh. S., IV. 27-29. 

6. XIV. 2-4. According to others the period of impurity in the case of a 
vaisya may last for half a month {Ibid .). 

7. R. L. Mitra, Indo-Aryans, ii, 131-2. 

8. Aiva. Gr» S. (SBE tr. IV, 2. 19-21. The word used here is *vxfala\ 

9. Bau. Dh. S.yll.AJAb. 
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took to manual occupations. Baudhayana states that the 
brahrnanas who lend cattle, live by trade, work as artisans, 
actors, servants or usurers should be treated like sudras.’^ 
Gautama goes a step further and states that, if an arya adopts 
the occupations of a non-arya, (i.c. a sudra), he is reduced to 
his status.-^ Commenting on this passage, Haradatta thinks 
that even a brahmana who performs the occupation of a non- 
arya need not be served by a sudra. He curiously adds that a 
sudra who does the work of an arya must not be despised by others 
following non-aryan occupations. Evidently there seems to be 
no point in such a contempt, for thearyas were higher in status. 
Such rules suggest that the members of the higher varnas, espe¬ 
cially the brahrnanas, felt contempt for manual occupations, 
which reduced them to the position of sudras when they were 
forced to earn their living with their hands.^ In the Vinaya Pitaka 
agriculture, trade and tending of cattle are regarded as a high 
type of work.^ This obviously refers to the functions of the 
vaisya. On the other hand the work of a carpenter and a sweeper 
is regarded as of low type.^ The same text enumerates live 
low occupations (hinasippani) of the nalakara (bamboo worker). 
the kurnbhakara (potter), the pesakara (weaver), the chamma- 
kara (leather worker) and the nahapita (barber).® At one place, 
however, the occupations of the weaver, the bamboo worker, 
the potter and the barber are put in the list of ordinary crafts,^ 
which shows that generally the fifth craft, that of the leather 
worker, was universally looked upon with contempt. 

Taking the social status of these crafts separately, the potter 
does not generally appear in dark colours.® But at one place 

1. Ibid., I. 5.10.24: cf. Vas. Dh. S., II. 27. 

2. drydndrvqyorvyafiksepe karmanah samyarp. X.. (37. 

3. In the Jatakas there are instances of brahrnanas living by manual 
occupations. 

4. Vin., iv, 6. 

5. Ibid. The term koffhakakammam is explained as tacchakamma in the Vin. 
A., p. 439; but Horner translates it as work of a store-(room) keeper. SBE 
xi, 175. 

(3. Vin.y iv, 7. 

7. Digka. TV., i, 51. 

8, Bose, op, cit.f ii, 460. 
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the work of the weaver (tantavaya) is described as of inferior 
type.^ The barber also seems to have been an object of derision.^ 
Thus although the barber Upali became a monk, he was reviled 
by the nuns as one of low birth whose occupations are sham¬ 
pooing and cleaning of dirt.^ All this indicates a tendency to 
hold some crafts in low esteem. Since these crafts were practised 
by various sections of the sudras in course of time the occupations 
of the sudra varnas as a whole came to be stigmatized. This is 
evident from a passage* of the Digha Nikdya, which uses the phrase 
^Hudddeara khudddedra in defining the functions of the sudras. 
This means that the sildras arc those who live on hunting and 
other humble pursuits. In a Jain text also the terms vrsala, grhaddsa 
(born slave) and ‘lowborn wretch’ are used as terms of contempt 
like dog, thief, robber, cheat,liar ctc.^ 

The early Pali texts often mention the five despised castes of 
the candala, the nisada, the vena, the rathakara and the puk- 
kusa.® They arc described as having low families (mVflor 
inferior births {hinajdti).^ The enumeration of low trades, crafts 
and castes seems to be broadly true of pre-Mauryan times, for 
the Buddha argues at length with the monks that they should 
not create such distinctions in the order by insulting speech 
referring to the former jdti^ the sippa, the kamma etc. of the 
monks.® 

Several despised ja/fy of the Buddhist texts roughly correspond 
to the untouchable sections of brahmanical society. According 
to the Buddhist and Jain texts the candalas and the pukkusas 
were not included in the sudra varna.^® But the Dharmasutras 
incorporate them in the list of the mixed castes, who are suppos- 
ed to have sudra blood. According to Patanjali Panini seem 

1. lamaka-kamma. Jdt,, i. 356. 

2. Jdt. Hi, 452-3. 

3. kasavato malarnajjano nihinajacco. Fin., iv, 308. 

4. Digha N., Hi, 95. 

5. Avar., II. 4.1.8; cf. Digha N., i. 92-3. 

6. Majj. N., Hi, 169-78; ii, 152, 183-4. 

7. Ibid. 

8. Vin., ii, 6; cf. Ang. .V., ii, 85; Sarny. N., i, 93. 

9. Vin., iv, 4-11. 

10. Sarny. N. i, 102, 166; Suya., 1.9.2-3; Fick, op. cit., pp. 20-30. 
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to have included the candala and the mrtapa (a person who 
watches dead bodies) in the list of those sudras who lived out¬ 
side towns and villages, and whose contact permanently defiled 
the bronze vases of brahmanas.^ 

Oringinally the candalas seem to have been an aboriginal 
tribe. This is clear from their use of their own dialect.- In 
a Jain text they are mentioned along with the other tribes such 
as the Sabaras, the Dravidas, the Kaliiigas, the Gaudas and the 
Gandharas.^ But gradually the candalas came to be looked 
upon as untouchables. Apastarnba holds that to touch and see 
a candala is sinful.* This passage, however, is not to be found 
in the two earlier manuscripts of his Dharrnasutra,^ which shows 
that untouchability appeared probably towards the end of the 
pre-Mauryan period. A similar provision occurs in the later 
work of Gautama, who provides that, if a candala defiles the 
body, it can be purified by bathing dressed in clothes.® 

In the Pali texts the cancjalas are clearly depicted as untouch¬ 
ables. A later Jataka describes the candalas as the meanest 
men on eartli,’^ Contact with the air that touched a candala’s 
body was regarded as pollution.® The very sight of a candala 
forbodod evil.^ Thus the daughter of a setthi of Banaras, seeing 
a candala, washes her eyes, that have been contaminated by a 
mere glance at that despised person.*® Food and drink, if seen by 
him, were not to be taken.** Partaking of his food, even with¬ 
out knowledge, led to social ostracism. It is said that sixteen 
thousand brahmanas lost their caste because they unknowingly 
took food which had been polluted by contact with the leavings 


1. iudrandmanirvasitdndm. Pd., 11. 4-10; Alahdbhdsva, i, 475. 

2. JaL, iv, 391-2. 

3. Suyaga dam (SBE tr.), 11. 2.27. 

4. 

.5. MSS. Gu 2, 3 according to Blihlcr’s classification {op. cil., Introd.^ 
p. III.) 

6. XIV. 30. 

7. Jdt. iv, 397. 

8. Ibid., iii, 233. 

9. /W., iv, 376, 391. 

10. Ibid. 

11. Ibid., iv, 390 
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of a can(^ala’s mcal.^ There is also the case of a brahmana, who 
ate the table leavings of a candala from hunger, and committed 
suicide in order to avoid the contempt of his former caste people.* 
In a J a taka story when a candala enters a town, the people 
beat him and render him senseless.^ A similar story recurs in a 
Jain texts of later times. It is said that when two sons of a 
maiahga leader of Banaras led a singing and dancing party 
during the festival of a god of love, the high caste people be¬ 
laboured them with kicks and blows and turned them out of the 
town.^ By and large, thejataka references suggest that although 
the candalas were despised as untouchables by the members 
of the higher varnas, they were especially hated by the 
bra hm anas. 

When the candalas were absorbed in brahmanical society, 
this assimilation did not mark a complete break with their 
former style of life. Probably on account of their being 
hunters and fowlers, they were assigned the task of removing 
dead bodies of animals and human beings. They always appear 
to be associated wilh the removal and cremation^ of corpses.® 
This work was also done by the panas, who were known as 
candalas."^ The candalas were also sometimes engaged for street 
sweeping.® The candala does not appear as an executioner of 
criminals in the Dharmasutras. In the Jataka he is employed 
in whipping and cutting off the limbs of the criminal.® It has 
been suggested that the coraghataka (executioner of a thief) of 
the Jataka may have been a candala.^® Some of the candalas 
earned their living by the occupations of jugglers and 
acrobats,^^ — a practice which is still followed by the backward 


1. iv, 387. 

2. Ibid., ii, 82-84. 

3. Ibid., iv, 376,391. 
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8. Jdt., iv, 390. 
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nomadic people wandering from place to place in Northern 
India. 

The canclala led a life of misery and squalor. A simile from a 
Pali text informs us that acandala boy or girl, clad in rags, with 
begging tray in hand, on entering village or town assumes a 
humble mein and then goes on.^ We learn from a later Jataka 
that the candala possessed a pair of coloured garments (in order 
to distinguish him from the rest of the population), a girdle, a 
ragged robe and an earthen bowl.^ 

In popular parlance the term candala signified a person who 
was without any virtues, a person without faith and morals.® 
Pick rightly says that in their depiction of the candala the 
Jatakas show that the reality was not far different from the 
priestly theory.'* But it is important to note that most of the 
references relating to the can^alas are found in the later Jatakas, 
especially in the fourth volume, and hence may apply to the 
end of the pre-Mauryan period or even to later times. 

The pulkasas or the pukkusas seem to have been an aboriginal 
tribe that lived by hunting,^ but they wen^ gradually absorbed 
in brahmanical society for certain tasks such as removing 
flowers from the temple and the palace.® The fact that 
they could approach the temple premises to remove flowers 
shows that they were not regarded as being quite as degraded as 
the candala. 

The venas were another aboriginal tribe, who lived by hunt¬ 
ing and working in bamboo.^ A later Jataka mentions a venu- 
kara or velukara who goes into the forest with his knife to 
collect a bundle of bamboos for his trade.® The Dharmasutras. 
invent an origin for the venas as well. According to Baudhayana 

1 . ...kalopihattho nantikaoasi gamam va nigamam va pavimnto nkacittamyava 

utaf^liapetvd pavisati. Ang. jV., iv, 376. 

2. Jal., iv. 379. 

3. Ang. iii, 206 

4. Pick, op. cit.y p. 318. 

5 . There is no indication of this in the Pali texts, but Manu (X. 49) 
and Visnu (XVI. 9) prescribe hunting as their occupation. 

6 . Jdt.y iii, 195; cf. Pick, op. cit., p. 321. 

7. Bose op. cit., ii, 454’-55. 

8 . Jj/., iv, 251. 
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a vaina is the ofl'spring of a vaidehaka father (born of a 
v^aisya father and a ksatriya mother) and an ambastha mother 
(born of a brahmana and a vaisya mother).i Thus, unlike the 
candala and the jiulkasa, the vaina was not supposed to have 
sudra blood. Although in a later Jataka verse the term mzi is 
bracketted with the candala as a term of rebuke,^ there is 
nothing to show that the venaswcre regarded as untouchables like 
the candalas. The commentary to the Vinaya Pitaka ch'arly states 
that birth as a vena means birth as a carpenter (tacchaka 
lli(‘ vena and th(' taksaka being identical, it appears strange 
that the latter, who (*njoyed a high status in later Vedic society, 
was relegated to the position of a despised caste in the 
Buddhist texts. 

The rathakara is also regarded as a despised caste in the 
Buddhist texts, but in the brahrnanical texts he continues to 
enjoy a high social standing. The Grhyasutras providtt for his 
upandyana.^ Rhys Davids suggests that the rathakaras were an 
aboriginal tribe.^ But this docs not seem to be correct, because 
they formed part of the aryan vis in Vcdic times. It is likely, 
however, that in later times some of the aborigines were assimi¬ 
lated to the ranks of the rathakaras. On the basis of a passage 
from a later Jataka® it is suggested that the rathakara fell in 
status because of his having taken to leather work.^ But the 
rathakara also continued to be employed to make the wheels of 
the chariot, which was used by the kings.® Further, although 
the craft ol the leather worker {cammakdra) is regarded as low, 
he himself is not put in the list of the despised castes. Perhaps 
one of the reasons why the rathakara is treated as a condemned 
caste in the Buddhist texts is the Buddhist aversion to war, for 
which the rathakara prepared chariots. In any case it is clear 

1 . Bau. Dh. S., 1.9.17.12. 

2. JaL V, 30G. 

3. veriajdti ti tacchakajdti. SBB, xi, 173; cf. Jdt.^ v, 306. 
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7. Bose, op, cit.y ii, 456. 
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that they were not degraded to the same level as the candala 
and the pukkusa. 

It is not. so dilFicult to explain the inclusion of the nesadas in 
the Buddhist list of despised castes. This agrees with their low 
position in the Dharrnasutras. They were a pre-aryau tribal 
people, who are described as short-limbed, of the com])l(‘xion of 
charred wood, with blood-red eyesd high ch(‘ekbones, low-topped 
nose, and copper-coloured hair.- The tradition of their curious 
origin from the body of Vena,* the king who proved tyrannical 
to the priestly class, may indicate the resistance thc'y offered to 
the process of brahrnanization Even when adopted into 
brahnianical society, the nisadas continued mainly as hunters,^ 
who lived in their own villages.*'* Possibly some of the nisadas 
found their way into the priestly class, 'fhe nisada gotra rey^ort- 
cd by the ganapatha of Panini,® though not mentioned in any of 
tlu‘ standard gotra lists, would not be yiossible unless some 
brahmanas had been adopted from aboriginal priests or had 
serv('d the aborigines as priests." All the same, it is clear that 
during this period the nisadas definit(‘ly fell from the status 
which they enjoyed in later Vedic society. 

At least some of the despised castes of the Pali texts, particu¬ 
larly the nisadas and the candalas, were treated as untou(,hables. 
Colh'ctively the untouchables were known as the antyas or the 
bdhyas, i.e. people living outside villages and towns. Gautama con¬ 
demns an ajitya as the vilest person® {papisthah), Vasistha distin- 
guisht's between the good sudras and the antyayonis, who can 
appear as witness only in their own cases.® In the Apastamba 

1. Mbh., XII. 59. 102-3. 

2. Dutt, op. cit,, p. 107. 

3. Mhh.f XII. 59.99-101. B. C. Law argues that ttu'se were Nisa<lhas, 
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6 . IV. 1.100. 
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8 . IV. 28. At another place Gautama states that the antyas should be 
given impure garments (XIV. 42). 

9. XVI. 30. 
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Dharmasuira the word antah is used in relation to the candalas 
and sliows that he lived cit the end of the village.^ In the same 
text the bdhyas^ among whom the recitation of the Veda is for¬ 
bidden, are explained by Haradatta as the ugras and the 
nisadas.2 The antdvasdyins are described by Vasistha as a caste 
begotten by a sudra on a vaisya woman.^ It is said that a 
brahmana father who dwells with the antdvasdyins or cohabits 
with one of their women should be rejected.Generally the 
untouchables lived at the end of villages or towns or in their 
own settlements. Their segregation was not the result of any 
deliberate policy of expulsion from old aryan settlements. It 
seems rather that the whole population of tribal villages were 
condemned to the position of untouchables by the brahmanas. 

It is not possible to accept the explanation of the origin of 
untouchability given in the Dharmasutras, which attribute it 
to the intermixture of castes. It has been suggested that in the 
majority of instances the origin of untouchables took place as a 
result of complete isolation and loss of tradition of the Buddhist 
communities.^ But such a view is untenable, for this social phe¬ 
nomenon appears in the pre-Mauryan period, which witnessed 
the rise and growth of Buddhism. 11 has been contended that 
those who continued beef-eating were condemned as untouch¬ 
ables.® This may have swelled the ranks of the untouchables in 
later times, but cannot be taken as an explanation of their 
origin, for except for a late reference in the Gautama Dharma- 
sutra^ there is nothing which may imply that beef-eating was 
prohibited in brahmanical society during this period. It is also 
argued that the spirit of contempt leading to untouchability 
‘‘was evidently not a part of the original Indo-Aryan institu¬ 
tions, but was a thing borrowed from the Dravidians, among 

1. I. 3.9.15. 

12 . I. 3.9.18. 

3. XVIII. 3. 

4. Gaut. Dh. S., XX. 1; cf. XXIII, 32. 
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whom in the south even in modern times untouchability i)lays 
such a prominent part.”^ But there is no evidence that untouch¬ 
ability prevailed in the south among the Dravidians before 
their brahmanization. On the contrary, Baudhayana, a law¬ 
giver from the south, and Apastamba, who is also sometimes 
associated with that region, maintain a less conservative attitude 
towards the sudras in matters of food and com})any than the 
two other authors of the Dharmasiltras from the north. Besides, 
it has been shown earlier how certain crafts and occupations 
were held in ill repute by the members of the upper varnas, who 
claimed to be aryas. Finally, the idea of untouchability has been 
traced to the theoretical impurity of certain occupations.^ But 
the vital question is why certain occupations should be regarded 
as im])ure. 

One. of the reasons for the origin of untouchability was the 
cultural lag of the aboriginal tribes, who were mainly hunters 
and fowhu's, in contrast to the members of brahmanical society, 
who possessed the knowledge of metals and agriculture,*'^ 
and were developing urban life. The low malerial culture and 
the consequent wretched condition of these tribes is described 
in the Buddhist texts in these words : ‘‘A fool, should he become 
a human being after the lapse of a very long time, comes into 
one of the low stocks—candalas, nesadas, venas, rathakaras and 
pukkusas, he is reborn to a life of vagrancy, want and penury, 
scarcely getting food and drink for his stomach or clothes to 
his back. This would suggest that these despised castes 
had a very precarious living, and were in far worse conditions 
than those sudras who were employed as dasas and kammakaras, 
and as such enjoyed some security of livelihood. This contrast 
in material life was accentuated by the spirit of contempt grow¬ 
ing in brahmanical society itself. As in the case of contemporary 
Greek society,^’ there had appeared in post-Vedic society a 


1. Dutt, op. cit., pp. 106-7; cf. p. 31. 
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Spirit of contempt for manual works and occupations. Gradually 
as the upper varnas, especially of the brahrnanas and the ksa- 
triyas, withdrew more and more from the work of primary pro¬ 
duction and tended to be hereditary in their positions and 
functions, they not only developed a contempt for manual 
work but also extended it to the hands that practised it. 

Against the background of a very low material culture of the 
aborigines, the increasing contempt for manual work, combined 
with primitive ideas of taboo and impurity associated with cer¬ 
tain materials, produced the unique social phenomenon of un- 
toiichability. This was particularly true of the work of the 
candalas who dealt with corpses, with which were linked j)rimi- 
tive ideas of impurity and horror. Consequently it was felt neces¬ 
sary to avoid contact with such persons. In later times the idea of 
imtouchability was extended not only to thenisadas and pukkusas 
but also to craftsmen such as the leather workers and the weavers. 
For during this period although the crafts of the cammakaras 
and pesakaras were considered contemptible, they themselves 
were not regarded as untouchables. 

We may finally consider how far the religious reforming 
movements of this period affected the position of the sudras. So 
far as religious emancipation is concerned, Buddhism opened its 
door not only to the members of the four varnas, who could be 
admitted to the Samgha and become ascetics,^ but even to the 
candalas and the pukkusas, who could attain the bliss of the 
nirvana.^ When the robber Aiigulimala is admitted to the Buddh¬ 
ist Order, he exclaims : ‘‘Verily I have obtained an aryan 
birth”.'"* This would show that the Buddhist admission of the 
sudras to their church was as good as restoring to them the old 
tribal right of initiation, of which they were dispossessed by 
brahmanical society. But while the tribal initiation prepared 
the people for the practical life of this world, this prepared 
them for the spiritual emancipation from the miseries of life.^ 

1. Mnjj. JV., i, 211; ii, 182-84; Samy, N., i, 99; Vin., ii, 239; Ang. .Y., iv, 
202; cf. Majj. jV., iii, 60; i, 384; Digha, N., iii, 80-98. 

2 . Ja/., iii, 194; iv, 303. 
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Buddhism made no distinction in the imparting of knowledge. 
The Buddha argues that just as the king or the owner of the 
royal domain should not appropriate all revenues to himself, so 
also a brahmana or a srarnana should not monopolise all knowl¬ 
edge to himself.^ In the Buddhist view anybody could be a teacher 
irrespective of his caste. It is said that a teacher is always to 
be respected, be he a sudda, a candala or a pukkusa." It is typi¬ 
cal of the Buddhist attitude that in a Jataka story a brahmana 
loses the charm learnt from a candala because of denying his 
teacher out of shame.^ In another case the candala, who is the 
Buddhisatta, kicks a fellow brahmana pupil, who is defeated in 
an academic dispute, but the action is condemned by the 
teacher.'^ 

Early Jainism also admitted to its monastic order members ol‘ 
all the varnas, and tried to uplift the candalas. Thus a later 
Jain source refers to the case of a king who occupied a lower 
5cat in learning spells from a matahga.^ The Uttarddhyayoana in¬ 
forms us that Harisena, a sovaga (i.e. candala) by birth, visited 
the sacrificial enclosure of a brahmana teacher and lectured to 
him on the value of penance, good life, right exertion, self-control, 
tranquility and celibacy.® 

Unlike the brahmanas, the early Jain monks did not refuse 
food from lower class families including those of the weavers.^ 
Similarly a Buddhist monk or nun could approach families of 
all the four varnas for a meal, or could eat at their houses when 
invited by them.® But we do not know whether the lay devotees 
of these religions followed their teachers in this respect. 

That the members of the lower orders actually got into the 
Buddhist church is suggested by a number of instances. Mataiiga, 
the son of a candala, is said to have attained infinite bliss, which 
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many ksatriyas and brahmanas could not attain;’ a monk is 
described as a former vulture-trainer,^ and candalas appear as 
adopting the homeless state although Pick thinks that “the 
acutal existence of such holy men is extremely doubtful’’/' He 
gives no good reason however for his lack of faith in the state¬ 
ment of the Pali canon on this point. In the list of the authors of 
the Thera — and Therigdthasy at least ten among 259 theras^ 
and eight out of about fifty-nine theris® belonged to sections of 
society which may be regarded as sudras. They included an 
actor, a candala, a basketmaker, a trapper, a prostitute and a 
woman slave.® We have no similar information to throw light on 
the proportion of the members of the lower orders in the Jain 
chruch. But it is significant that the first woman disciple of 
Mahavira is said to have been a captured slave.’ It is suggested 
that the homeless condition was often a reaction to surfeit of 
wealth and power which the people of the lower orders were 
totally denied.® But this is hardly borne out by evidence either 
in the case of the Buddhist or the Jain church. According to a 
Jain canon some of the causes of the renunciation of the world 
were poverty, sickness, sudden anger and insult.® There might 
be some truth in the following abuse hurled by the householders 
at the monks : “those who become ^rarnanas are the meanest 
workmen, men unable to support their families, low-caste men, 
wretches, idlers.”’® In order to discourage the influx of such 
people, it was said that a miserable man who becomes a monk 
in order to get food from others will be reborn as a boar greedy 
of wild rice.’^ A Buddhist text informs us that in the realm of 
Bimbisara the Sarngha enjoyed special protection from the king, 
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2. Dictionary of Pali Proper Names^ i, 174. 

3. Pick, op. cit., pp. 77-78. 
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on account of which at times prisoners, thieves, persons condemn¬ 
ed to the punishment of whipping, debtors and runaway slaves 
took refuge in the Buddhist Order and got themselves ordained.^ 
When these cases were brought to the notice of the Buddha, he 
laid down that such people should not be admitted into the 
Order. A passage of the Digha also makes it clear that 

members of the lower orders sought an end of their misery by 
becoming Buddhist monks. In the Sarnannaphala Sutta Ajatasatru 
of Magadha, after pointing out the advantages derived by 
mahouts, horsemen, hornc-born slaves, cooks, barbers, bath 
attendants, confectioners, garland-makers, washermen, wcayers, 
basket-makers and potters from their occupations,^ enquires of 
the Buddha whether the members of the Order, who have given 
up the world, derive any corresponding advantages visible in this 
life from their own proh^ssion. In his reply the Buddha lays bare 
the contrast between the luxurious and full life of the king, who 
is in possession of the five pleasures of sense, and the life of a 
slave-servant who rises up earlier, goes to bed later, is always 
keen to carry out the master’s orders and anxious to make him¬ 
self agreeable to his master in everything.^ The Buddha further 
adds that the slave wants to live like a king and in order to earn 
merits for that purpose becomes a recluse. And he poses the 
counter-question : “The very man whom, under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, you would treat as a slave-servant, — what treat¬ 
ment would you meet out to him after he had joined the 
Order ?” The king confesses that he would treat him as a 
person worthy of honour and respect, and would honour him 
with a seat, robes, a bowl, a lodging place and medicine.^ The 
above discourse of the Buddha leaves no doubt that the life of a 
renouncer offered to the members of the lower orders not only 
prospects of immediate relief from poverty, but was also suppos¬ 
ed to earn merit for a happier life in the next birth. In the same 

1. ...kdrabhedako coro .. .coro .. .kasdhato katadaiidakammo. .. iridyiko .. .ddso ...In 
every case it is said : paldyitvd bhikkhusu pabbajjito hoti, Fm., i, 74-76. 

2. ..Mathdrohd assdrohd.. .ddsakapiUtd dldrikd kappakd nahdpakd sudd mdldkdrd 
rajakd pesakdrd. ..Digha. i. 51. 

3. ddso kammakaro pubbuffhdyi pacchd-nipdti ktrrtkarapafissdvi mandpa-edrt 
piya^vddi mukhullokako. Ibid.y i, 60. 

4. 1,60-61. 
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passage the Buddha contrasts the luxurious life of the king with 
the life of a tax-paying agriculturist householder, and slates 
that he may also be actuated by similar motives for a happier 
life and decide to become a recluse.^ It is significant that there 
is no mention of the brahmanas and the ksatriyas in this connec¬ 
tion, which may suggest that in joining the Sanigha the poorer 
sections of the vaisyas, and the sudras, were generally moved 
by materialistic interests. They envied the life of the monks, 
who ‘having (^aten good meals, lie down in beds sheltered from 
the wind.’^ 

But the rules of the Buddhist and Jain churches did not 
favour the release of considerable sections of the labouring 
masses from their worldly obligations. There was no permission 
either for a slave ora debtor to join the Buddhist church,^ un¬ 
less the former had been manumitted by his master and the 
latter had cleared his debts. But the Buddhist position with 
regard to the admission of the slave to the church seems to be 
contradictory. In the course of a discourse the Buddha pointedly 
asks Ajatasatru if he would claim back the ex-slave, who is a 
member of the Order, and compel him to work again as slave. 
To this the king replies in a clear negative.^ This may suggest 
the possibility of a dasa~kammakara ]oin\ng the Buddhist church 
without the permission of his master, but such cases were prob¬ 
ably rare. In the Jain church also, among those who were exclud¬ 
ed from entering the monastic order, were robbers, king’s 
enemies, debtors, attendants, servants, and forcibly converted 
people.® Almost all these categories were barred from entering 
the Buddhist church also. 

While stabilising the existing social and economic relations 
Buddhism and Jainism tried to improve the position of slaves 
in some other ways. Thus a Dharmasutra forbids trade in 
human beings only for the brahmana,® who can, however, 

1. kassako f^ahapatiko kdra-kdrako rasi-va^dhako. Dlgha jV*., i, 61. 
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exchange slaves for slaves.^ But the Buddhist and Jain sources 
prohibit trade in human beings even for their lay devotees.^ 
Nevertheless, a Buddhist text states that the aryan disciple grows 
in servitors and retinue,'^ which shows that the lay devotees 
could increase the number of their slaves by other methods. The 
monks did not keep slaves. A passage from a Jataka story'* has 
been represented as meaning that the slaves of the bhikkhus go 
to town to get dainty fare for their sick masters/'’But this is based 
on an incorrect rendering of the passage,® which does not refer 
to slaves or servants but to other bhikkhus who attended on their 
sick brctlircn and who arc addressed as dvuso — a term usually 
applied to the monks, ^ 

Buddhism and Jainism tried to inculcate among their followers 
a spirit of generosity and kindness towards their employees. Thus 
a y)assage from the Digha Nikdya enjoins that employers should 
treat their slaves and workpeople decently. They should not be 
given tasks beyond their strength. They should receive food and 
wages, be cared for in times of sickness, and be given occasional 
holidays and shares in the unusual delicacies of the master. C^n 
the other hand the servants should be content with their wages, 
work satisfactorily and maintain the reputation of their master.® 
Similar instructions were issued by Asoka to his subjects. In 
the Jatakas also, if the master is the Bodhisatta, the slave re¬ 
ceives good treatment.*’ A Jain text states that wealth should be 
accumulated not only for the sake of kinsmen and kings, but 
also for the sake of dasas, dasis, kammakaras and karnrna- 
karJs, suggesting thereby that these latter deserve to be well 
maintained by the employer.*® Such an instruction was required 
for the consolidation of the new social formation marked by the 
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appearance of the state and of cicar-ciu social classes, for in a 
tribal society wealth is primarily meant for distribution among 
kinsmen. 

We have no precise idea about the extent of the lay following 
of the heretical sects among the people of the lower classes. 
Buddhism counted some followers in the artisan community.^ 
The Ajivika s(‘ct was in some way especially connected with the 
potter caste, and made a special appeal to its members.- But 
in any case the reforming religions did not make any funda¬ 
mental change in the position of the lower orders. The propor¬ 
tion as well as the importance of such people in the Buddhist 
church seems to have been negligible. In spite of its theory of 
('quality a marked leaning to artistocracy (of all the three 
varieties, birth, brain and bullion) lingered in ancient Buddhism 
as an inheritance from the past.'^ It may be going too far to 
assert that the social organization in India was not in the least 
altered by Buddha’s appearance.'* But evidently the Buddhists 
rarely questioned the fundamentals of the varna system, which 
identified the suldras with the serving class. Thus while refuting 
the braliinanical claims to superiority over the three other 
varnas, (lautama argues that as regards descent the ksatriyas 
arc higher and the brahmanas are lower. But he does not ques¬ 
tion the superiority of cither the brahmanas or the ksatriyas over 
the vaisyas and the .sudras.''* Buddhism, therefore, merely tries to 
show that caste is of no value in the .search for emancipation.** 
Like Christianity, none of the religious reforming movements of 
this period ever attacked the basis of slavery; they never tried 
to abolish the economic and political disabilities of the sudras. 

Our study shows that the ambiguous position of the sudras 
disappeared in post-Vedic times, when they were deprived 
of the remnants of their tribal rights and saddled with economic, 
political, social and religious disabilities. They were sharply 


1. Case of the smith Gurida, Diet, of Pali Proper Names, i, 876-77. 

2. Basham. History and Doctrines of the Ajivikas^ p. 134. 

3. Olclenberg, Buddha, pp. 155-59. 

4. Kick, SONl, p. 32. 

5. Digha N., i, 91-98. 

G. Kick, SONJ, p. 31. 
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distinguished from the three upper varnas, denied the right to 
Vedic sacrifice, initiation, education, and administrative appoint¬ 
ments, and above all were specifically assigned the task of 
serving the twice-born as slaves, agricultural labourers and 
artisans. Ah hough, like the vaisyas, the sudras were also 
engaged in production, they were not tax-paying peasants which 
was the case with most of the vaisyas. The vaisyas shared 
certain ritualistic riglits with the two higher varnas and therefore 
differed from the sudras in this respect also. In fact the picture 
of the lower orders, as it appears in the early Buddhist and 
Jain works, is not essentially dissimilar. The Buddhist texts 
rep('att‘dly describe the members of the first three varnas as 
opulcuit,^ but leave out the sudras, the dasas and the 
kammakaras. The Buddha is described as having visited the 
assemblies of' the brahmana, the khattiya and gahapati 
devotees (upasakas),- but the assembly of the sudras is not 
mentioned. 

It would be superficial to suggest that mere ideas of ceremonial 
purity and cleanliness led to the exclusion of the sudras from 
the sacrificial rites and table of the people of the higher varnas.*'* 
'riie fact has to be stressed that such ideas could develop only 
after a considerable section of society had been condemned to 
the position of a hereditary working class and consequently had 
come to be regarded as impure because of their manual work. 
This spirit of contempt for the physical labour of the lower 
orders ultimately degenerated into the practice of untouchability. 

The Dharmasutras, especially of Vasistha and Gautama, 
display a strong tendency to reduce the vaisyas to the position 
of sudras in matters of purity, food and marriage—a process 
which has its parallel in the Buddhist texts. The Buddha 
declares that in the way they are addressed, received, approached 
and treated, the ksatriyas and the brahmanas take precedence 
over the vaisyas and the sudras."* In a Buddhist text gotras are 

1. An^j. jV., iv, 239; Samjy. jV., iv, 239, JdL, i. 49. 

2. A'"., iii, 307 f. 

3. Dult, Origin and Growth of Caste in India^ p. 133. Even during this 
;period the sudras prepared food for the higher varnas on the occasion of the 
vaiivadeva sacritice. 

4. Majj. N., ii. 128; cf. ii, 147ff. 
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associated only with the ksatriyas and the brahmanas.^ In an 
introductory passage of a Jataka it is claimed that the Buddhas 
are never born in the vaisya or the sudra caste but they are 
born in the two other higher castes." This passage, however, 
does not form part of the Jataka proper, and may be ascribed 
to a later period. A similar idea is expressed with regard to the 
birth of the Jain teachers, who are suj)posed to be never born 
in low, mean, degraded, poor, indigent or brahmanical 
families,•"* Apparently the brahmanas arc included in this list 
because of heretical hostility to them. But the remaining 
members of the list may be roughly assigned to the lower 
orders. The tendency to approximate the vaisyas to the position 
of sudras probably gained ground towards the end of our 
period. It may have swelled the numbers of the sudras by 
throwing into their ranks impoverished sections of the vaisyas, 
but this does not seem to have affected their status during this 
period. Similarly the reforming religions did not effect any 
significant change in the existing social system, and in the main 
the economic and politico-legal disabilities of the sudras 
continued as ever. 

There is very scantly information as to how the sudras 
reacted to these disabilities. But even on this basis it is difficult 
to accept the view that “the bitter struggle for existence was 
wanting” and that the social order worked harmoniously.'* A 
passage from Vasistha enumerates the following characteristics of 
the sudras: backbiting, untruth, cruelty, fault-finding, condem¬ 
nation of the brahmanas and continued hostility.-'* This may 
give an indication of the hostile attitude of the sudras to the 
existing order in general and to its ideological leaders, the brah¬ 
manas, in particular. But, as shown earlier, the masters seem 
to have been more hostile and callous towards their slaves and 


1. Su/. M/Jd., 314-15. 

2. ,7d/., i, 49; cf. Lalitavistara. 1.20. 

3. antakulesu vd panta .. .tiiccha . . .daridda .. .kivir^a. . .bhikkhdga . . mdhana ... 
Kalpasulra, II. 17, cf. 22. 

4. Bandyopadhyaya, Eco. Life and Progress in Ancient India, p. 302, 309-10. 

5. dirghavairamasuya cdsatyam brahmanadu^aTiarn; paiiunyarti nirdayntvarri ca: 
jdniydt iudralaksat^arn. Vas. Dh. S., VI. 24. 
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hired labourers^ than the latter towards their masters. The 
solitary instance of the revolt of the dasas, which is found in the 
Vinaya Pi taka ,is of a mild nature. It is said that at one time 
the slaves of the Sakyas of Kapilavastu got out of hand, and 
robbed and violated some iSakyan women, who had gone off to 
a jungle for feeding some monks.^ 

The usual form of protest adopted by the members of the 
lower orders was to run away from their master’s work. This 
happened not only in the case of the gahapatis oppressed with 
taxes^ but also in that of the artisans and the slaves. A later 
Jataka informs us that, failing to carry out the orders for which 
pr(!-payment had been made, a settlement of woodworkers 
were summoned to fulfil the contract. But instead of ‘^abiding 
in their lot” with ^‘oriental stoicism” they made a mighty boat 
secretly and emigrated with their families, slipping down to the 
Gafiga by night, and so out to sea till they reached a fertile 
island.•'* Escape from work seems to have been a common practice 
with the dasas. Mrs. Rhys Davids wrongly states that there are 
no instances of runaway slaves.® In the Jatakas there are at least 
two instances of slaves gaining freedom by flight.’ Runaway 
slaves arc also mentioned as joining the Buddhist church.® In 
a later Jataka, in order to save their lives, intended victims lor 
sacrifice offer to work in chains as slaves of a tyrannical priest.® 
This may suggest that in some cases chains were used to prevent 
the escape of the slaves. The late Buddhist tradition about 
Makkhali Gosala, the Ajivika leader, being a runaway slave, 
even if not true,^® presupposes the possibility of escape on the 
part of a slave. In one case the dasas and the kammakaras, in 
the absence of any control from the master, run away with his 


1. Supra, pp. 121-2. 

2. iv, 181-2. 

3. sakiyaddsaka avaruddha honti., ,sdkiyaniyo acchindimisu ca. ..Vin,, iv, 181-2. 

4. Jdt,^ V, 98-99. 

5. JdL, iv, 159; CHI, i 210. 

6. CHI, i, 205. 

7. JdL, i, 451-2, 458. 

8. Vin., i, 74-6. 

9. Jdt., vi. 138. 

10. Basham, op. cit„ p. 37. 
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possessions.^ All these instances show that usually the members 
of the working class expressed their resentment against the 
existing order by fleeing from their work, slave revolts of the 
Greek or the Roman type being absent. The Dharmasutras, 
however, state that in the case of an intermixture of the varnas, 
even the brahmanas and the vaisyas can take up arms in self- 
defence, the ksatriyas always enjoying this right.^ The fact 
that in an emergency only the members of the three varnas 
could bear arms*** suggests that the lawgiver had in mind an 
eventuality when the sudras might attempt to remove by force 
the frontiers of the varnas. Although there is no examples of such 
an attempt, except the mild revolt of the slaves in Kapilavastu, 
the provision laid down by Vasistha implies that, in view of the 
disabilities imposed on the sudras, the members of the upper 
varnas apprehended revolts on their part. 


1. vi, 69 (present story). 

2. Bau. Dh, 5., II. 2,4.18. dtmatrdne varnasamvarge. .Vas, Dh. S, III. 24-25. 
The word varnasamvarge occurs in MS. B, which is considered as the most 
important by Fiihrer ( Vasistha Dharmaidstray Introd, p. 5). Other MSS, use the 
terms dharmasambarge and varnasarnkare. 

3. Slaves were not used as combatants in war among the Greeks and 
Romans. Westermarm, The Slave Systems of Greek and Roman Antiquity, p. 37. 



CHAPTER V 


STATE CONTROL AND THE SERVILE ORDER 

(c. 300 B.G.— c. 200 B-c.) 

Our chief source for the study of the position of the sudras 
during the Mauryan period is the ArthaSdstra of Kautilya, 
which can be supplemented by the fragments from the account 
of Megasihenes, and the inscriptions of Asoka. But perhaps 
no single question in ancient Indian history has been debated 
so much as the date and authenticity of the Arthasdstra} On the 
one hand it is passionately held that the work belongs to 
Kautilya, the minister of Candragupta; on the other this is 
vehemently denied and the work is ascribed to the first or the 
third century a.d. It is not possible to recapitulate the whole 
controversy, but certain observations seem to be necessary. The 
one great weakness of the arguments of the opposite school is 
their negative character, A verse at the end of the Arthosdstra 
clearly attributes this work to one who destroyed the Nandas,^ 
-—a tradition which is recorded in later brahmanical and Jain 
literature. This verse is particularly valuable in view of the fact 
that such biographical notices about the authors of the Dharma- 
sutras and the Smrtis are conspicuously wanting in other cases. 
Further, no literary source gives any alternative information 
suggesting that Kautilya belonged to some other period. 

Some new grounds have been adduced to show that the 
Arthasdstra was a work of the period from the first to the 
third centuries a.d.^ It is contended that in Kautilya’s 

1. A fairly exhaustive bibliograhy on the subject is to be found on 
pp. 285-86 of The Age of Imperial Unity. Kangle and Trautmangive longer lists 
of publications. 

2. /1V,XV. 1. 

3. V. Kalyanov, “Dating the Artha.iastra*\ Papers presented by the Soviet 
Delegation at the XXIII International Congress of Orientalists, pp. 40-54. 
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•classification of knowledge positive sciences had begun to be 
separated from philosophy, and that this process can be assigned 
to the early centuries of the Christian era.^ But there is no doubt 
that the principal disciplines mentioned by Kautilya, i.c. kalpa, 
(ritual), vydkarana (grammar), and nirukta (etymology), existed 
as subjects of study in the pre-Mauryan period. It is to be fur¬ 
ther noted that the mention of the lokdyata (materialistic) 
system of philosophy in the Artha§dstra does not imply any later 
<late for that work.*'* The lokdyata system is perhaps pre-Buddhis- 
tic,^ and definitely pre-Mauryan, for it is clearly mentioned in 
the early Buddhist texts.^ 

It is also argued that the compilation of the Arthakistra pre¬ 
supposes a long tradition in the field of political science which 
could only develop in the course of several hundred years.'’ 
This fact is acknowledged by Kautilya himself, who mentions as 
many as ten predecessors in his filed.® That there was a long 
tradition of this kind in the pre-Mauryan period is testified by 
the Dharmasutras. According to one calculation the artha con¬ 
tents account for yV <^f Apastamba Dharmasutra, yy of the 
Baudhdyana Dharmasutra^ -J. of the Gautama Dharmasutra and 
^ of the Vasisfciha Dharmasutra.'^ This points to the growing 
importance of the subject of artha, ultimately leading to the 
creation of an independent work on the Arthasdstra of Kautilya. 

It is further maintained that the Arthasastra policy of avoid¬ 
ing extremes and following a middle path is found in the philos¬ 
ophical work Madhydnta-vibhanga,^ which can be ascribed to the 
third century a.d. But the enunciation of the doctrine of the 
middle path known as the majjhimd pafipadd is as old as the text 
of the Vinaya Pit aka ,where in his very first sermon the Buddha 


1. Ibid., pp. 44-4f). 

2. Ibid., p. 45. 

3. R. Garbe, Hasting’s Encycl. of Religion and Ethics, viii, 138; cf. Ruben, 
JEinfuhrung in die Indienkunde, p. 126. 

4. Digha. jV^., i, 130; Majj. N., ii, 165. 

5. Kalyanov, op. cit., p. 46. 

6. AS, I. 2,8. 

7. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Indian Comeralism, p. 50. 

8. Kalyanov, op. cit., p. 48. 

9. Vin., i, 10; Sarny. N.,v, 421. 
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is represented as teaching his followers to abandon the two 
extremes ol“ asceticism and luxury. 

Finally, it is held that the kind of relations of production, the 
social system and political institutions described in the Arthasastra 
arc in a much more advanced stage of development than those 
referred to in the reports of Megasthenes and in the inscriptions 
of Asoka, and seem to be characteristic of the period between 
the first and the third centuries a.dJ But the evidence for such 
a view seems to be tenuous. The capital fact in the relations of 
production as known from the Arthasastra is a large measure of 
state control over all sectors of economy. The Kautilyan state 
docs not only control trade, industry and mining, but the superin¬ 
tendents of agriculture, while working the state farms with the 
help of the dasas and karmakaras, mobilise the services of the 
blacksmiths, the carpenters, the diggers etc. for the purpose.- 
This development is borne out by the fragments quoted by 
Strabo from Megasthenes. We learn that great officers of 
th('. state not only superintended the rivers and looked 
after irrigation, but also measured the land and supervised 
occupations connected with land such as those of woodcutters, 
carpenters, blacksmiths and miners.^ Similarly the social system 
outlined in the Arthasastra is modelled after the brahmanical 
pattern. 

The distinctive feature of the Arthasastra polity is to exalt 
monarchical power (r^'/2-v5jana) over all the other sources of 
authority,^ and to make it felt among the subjects through as 
many as nearly thirty departments. Fhis general policy of the 
Mauryan empire is in the main borne out by the inscriptions of 
Asoka, who acted as a promulgator of the dharrna and who pos¬ 
sessed a fairly well organised bureaucracy. Significantly enough 
the tendency towards the all-pervading power of the state as 
represented by the king also manifested itself in the empire 
of Alexander and was carried forward by the Hellenistic 
monarchies which arose on its ruins.^ I’hus Strabo, quoting from 

1. Kalyanov, op. cit.f p. 52. 

2. AS\ II. 24. 

3. McGrindlr, AIMAy p. 86, Frag. 34. 

4. AS\in.l. 

5. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, “Royal Power in Ancient India”, The 
Proceeding of the IHC (1944), p. 46. 
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Megasthcnes, rightly compares the magistrates in India with 
similar officers in Hellenistic Egypt.^ Kautilya claims to have 
studied the practices prevailing in the contemporary states,*^ 
and hence his exaltation of the monarchical power seems to 
reflect the spirit of the age. 

But there is no denying the fact that, like so many other 
works, the Arthasdstra may have beem recast in lat('r tirn('s. There¬ 
fore the problem is to find out the later accretions made to the 
primary kernel.''* Books IT and HI of the Artliasdstra seem to 
contain genuine Mauryan reminiscences, and are mainly used in 
the present chapter. 

Although the Mauryan empire extended practically over the 
whole of India except the far south and although Kautilya 
shows a wide gcographiccl horizon, possibly the provisions 
laid down in the Arthasdslra reflect conditions obtaining in Nor¬ 
thern India. In so far as the Arthasdslra measures were meant 
to serve the needs of the empiie by overriding parochial and 
sectarian considerations, they may have been apj)lied to the 
whole of it; but the detailed instructions regarding the control 
of economic activities or the policy of bringing virgin soil under 
the plough may have been limited to the areas near the heart of 
the empire. 

In defining the functions of the sudra varna Kautilya uses 
the Dharrnasutra terminology. He states that the sudra’s means 
of livelihood is derived from his service of the twice-born.^ But 
they can support themselves by the professions of artisans, dan¬ 
cers, actors etc.,^ which are apparently independent occupations 
not implying the service of the twice-born. 

The Dharrnasutra terminology used by Kautilya may suggest 
that the sudras continued to be completely dependent for their 
livelihood on their masters of the upper varnas. On the basis 

1. McCrindlc, AlCL, p. 53, Frag. 50. 

2. II. 10. 

3. Kalyanov, op, cit., p. 54. 

4. A^ 1.3. In the phrase Hudrasya dvijdtiiuiru^d vdrtd' the term hdrtd is 
not used in the sense of the three occupations of agriculture, tending of cattle 
and trade, as Shamasastry thinks (7>., p. 7), but in the sense of livelihood 
( Jayamangald) JOR^ xx. 11. 

5. A^, I. 3. 
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of a passage in Book II of they4r//t<2.yaj^raof Kautilya it is suggest¬ 
ed that sudras appeared as peasants and cultivators, but this 
interpretation of the passage seems to be doubtful. Kautilya 
lays down that in founding a rural settlement villages, 
consisting of a hundred to five hundred families each, should 
be set up at the interval of two or four miles and should be 
inhabited mainly by sudra and karsaka (cultivators).^ In our 
opinion the tenns^ §udra and kar.saka form a dvandva compound, 
and indicate that sudras were not peasants. Several scholars 
treat sudra as an adjective of kar.uika^ and hold tliat sudra 
peasants were requisitioned for founding settlements. The inter¬ 
pretation of the plirase sudrakarsakaprdya is rendered difficult 
by the fact that it does not occur anywhere else in the Artha- 
sasira. In indicating the nature of settlements Chapter XXI of 
the Adi Purdna uses the term iudrakar^akabhuyis^hdh f in our opi¬ 
nion in such cases karsaka is a substitute for vaisya. For the same 
chapter of the Punana speaks of vaisyas and sudras as two sepa¬ 
rate categories. As usual the vaisyas arc described as those 
living on trade, agriculture and cattle rearing, and the sudras as 
those who are meant for the service of the vaisyas as artisans 
and non-artisans,^ i.e. as domestic servants, agricultural 
labourers etc. Obviously the verses in the Adi Purdna are 
based on Kautilya, for it also prescribes one hundred families 
as the minimum population for a village and five hundred as 
the maxi mum.Therefore the interpretation of the Arfhasdstra 
passage by the Tamil-Malayalam commentary, which takes 


1. iudrakar^akaprayam kuias^atdvararp pafica.<atakulaparam grdmam krohdvikro- 
iasirndnarnanyonydrak^am nivesayet. II. 1. 

2. I. J. Sorabji, Some Notes on the Adhyaksapraedra Bk. II of the Kaufiliyam 
Arihaidstram^ iudrakar^akaprayam in A^'y II. 1; J- J- Meyery Das altindische 
Buch vom Welt und Staatlebeny tr. of A^y II. 1. 

3. TGS, i, 109; SS tr. of A5, II. 1; Kangle’s tr. 

4 . Judrakarfakabhnyiffhah idrdmd sajaldsayd, Adi PurdtJtay XVI. 162-65. 

5. vaiiydsca krsivdnijyapaiupdlyopajivitdh, tesdrp, iuhu^atidcchudrdste dvidhd 
kdrvakdravah. ibid., 184. 

6 . iudrakarsakabhuyi^thah . . . grdmah kulaiatene^io nikrffah samadhiffhitahy 
parastatpaficaiatyd. sydt susanirddhakrsibala}}. Ibid., XVI. 164-65, 
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sudraa.nd kar.^akaas two independent words, seems to be correct.^ 
On the other hand ihe commentary of Yogghama which treats 
sudra as an adjective oikarsakd^ reflects the state of affairs in 
medieval times when sudras were treated as peasants. Yogghama 
clearly states that vaisya peasants are few in number.® This 
obviously applies to the medieval period when the vaisya pea¬ 
santry had become practically extinct;^ in ancient times till the 
Gupta period the vaisya peasants were the principal tax¬ 
payers. Kautilya’s instruction therefore docs not signify any 
fundamental change in the position of the sudras. It merely 
focuses on the role of sudras as slaves, artisans and agricultural 
labourers in opening virgin lands to cultivation and in found¬ 
ing new villages. 

In the new settlements, besides agriculture, the services of 
the sudra population could be utilised for other purposes. It is 
stated that a new stettlement, which is mainly inhabited by the 
sudras (avaravarnapraya), is capable of yielding sure i*esults and 
bearing all burdens imposed on them by the state.*"* Accord¬ 
ing to the commentary Nayacmdrika the meaning of the term 
bhoga indicates that the sudras were to be engaged not only in 
cultivation hut also in carrying loads and building forts®. It is 
also said that a settlement inhabited by sudras enjoys the advant¬ 
age of numerical strength.’ For the purpose of opening up new 
lands to cultivation or rehabilitating old sites the sudras were 
to be drafted from the areas which were overpopulated or 
induced to migrate from foreign kingdoms.® It is stated that 

1. (,)iiotccl in R. P. Kanglc, The K'oufilfya Arlhaidstra^ pt. 11, 62, fn. 2; 
also see pt. I, Preface, pp. 2, 5-6. 

2. A Fragment of the Koufalya's ArthaMstra alias Rajasiddhdnta with the 
fragment of the commentary named Nitinir^iti oj Achdrya Tog^harna alias Mugdha- 
vildsa, ed. Muni Jina Vijaya, p. 2. 

3. vaiiyakarsakdh svalpdh, ibid. 

4. The process had started in the third-fourth centuries A.D. 

5. tasydm cdturvarnydhhinive.iarn sarvabhogasahatvddavaravari^aprdyd ireyasi 
bdhulydt dhruvatvdcca. .A!^\ VII, 11. The Nayacandrikd (p. 33) explains the term 
avaravarnaprdya as iudrapraya. 

6 . karsanabharavahanadurgakaratiadiviniyogah^ tadyogyatvddityarthah. JVaya- 
andrikdf p. 33. 

7. ^.V, VII. 11. 

8 . paradeidpavdhanena svadeMbhifyandavamanena vd. A^, II. 1. 
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the janapada should have a numerous population ol' the 
lowest varnas.^ All this would suggest that the country had 
a considerable sudra population, perhaps the majority belong¬ 
ing to this varna. And in other parts of the country, mainly 
inhabited by established vaisya peasants, the sudras may not 
have been principally liable for payment of the land revenue 
and other charges, as is suggested by (Ihoshal.^ 

Probably the main body of the sudra population continued 
to be employed as agricultural labourers and slaves. Slavery 
as known from the Dharmasutras, was domestic in nature. 
Kautilya is the first and the only brahmanical writer who fur¬ 
nishes evidence of dasas being employed in agricultural pro¬ 
duction on a substantial scale.** In the early Pali texts there are 
only three instances of big farms, but in the Mauryan period 
there seem to have existed numerous such farms, worked with 
slaves and hired labourers in the direct employ of the sUddhyak.m 
(superintendent of agriculture). He supplied them with 
agricultural implements and other accessories, and requisitioned 
the services of carpenters, blacksmiths and other artisans for 
the purpose.^ This fact is broadly attested by Megasthencs, who 
mentions the ollicers superintending occupations connected 
with land and also those of the artisans.*^ Arrian speaks of the 
superintendents of agriculture,® who probably performed the 
functions of the silddhyak^a. Strabo informs us that the third 
caste of shepherds and hunters led a nomadic life and were 
given an allowance of corn from the king for keeping out the 
wild beasts and birds from the land.’ They seem to be similar to 
the nomadic aboriginals {sarpagrdhddikdh, i.c. people engaged in 
catching snakes and others)who were pressed into the service 
of agricultuije by the sitadhyap,sa.^ The Mauryan state therefore 

1. avaravarriaprayah. AS, VI. 1. 

2. Hindu Revenue System, p. 55. 

3. AS, II. 24. 

4. Ibid. 

5. McGrindle, AIMA, p. 86, Frag. 34. 

6 . Ibid., AIGL, p. 53, fn. 4. 

7. p. 48, Frag. 41. 

8 . According to Bhattasvamin the rajjuvartakas were svapakas and others, 
and the sarpagrahadik as were sabaras and others. JBORS, xii, 143. 

9. A!i, II. 24. 
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was a great employer of dasas and karmakaras, artisans and the 
aboriginal peoples, who apparently belonged to the sudra class. 
And in this respect the organization of agricultural production 
in this period resembles to some extent that which prevailed in 
Greece and Rome. 

Kautilya lays down that, if fields cannot be sown (apparently 
due to shortage of labour power), they can be leased to those 
who cultivate for half the share of the produce.' Tho.se who 
live by bodily labour (i.e. karmakaras) and therefore do not 
possess seeds and oxen necessary for cultivation can cultivate 
such lands, but may retain only one fourth or one fifth of the 
produce; presumably their seed and oxen were provided by the 
state.^ Kautilya enunciates the principle that the sharecroppers 
should pay to the kings as much as they can without entailing 
any hardship upon themselves, but he does not indicate the 
nature of such hardships.^ It seems that the sharecroppers were 
also allotted some land with hard soil, for which they had not to 
pay anything to the state.^ Evidently there were two kinds of 
sharecroppers — the one retaining half and the other retaining ^ th 
or -J-th of their crops; the former arc described by the commen¬ 
tator Bhattasvamin as grdmyakutumbinah,^ In the section on the 
durganivesa (founding of the capital) Kautilya provides that the 
kumfumbins should be settled on the boundary of the capital to 
meet the requirements of their field work and other occupation.® 
It is said that they shall work in flower gardens, forest gardens, 
vegetable gardens and paddy fields’ and collect plenty of grain 
and merchandise as authorised. In this context the term 
kufumbinafi is explained by T. Ganapati Sastri as a person 
belonging to the lowest varna {varndvardndm),^ and by Shama- 
sastry as families of workmen.® Thus the kufumbins were 

1 . ^^, 11 . 24 . 

2. II. 24. Commentary of BhaUasvamin, o/». ct/., 137. 

3. II. 24. 

4. anyatra krcchrebhyah. Ibid. 

5. JBORS^xii, 137. 

6 . karmdntaksetravaiena vd kufumbiriam smdnarfi sthdpayet. II, 4. 

7. In his translation SS says that these were allotted to them, but there is 
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8 . i, 130. 

9. TV., p. 54. 
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probably ^udra sharecroppers and agricultural labourers. This use 
of the term is rather unusual since in most sources kutumbinah 
means simply the head of a family/ but the context indicates 
that here it has a specialised meaning. 

Possibly in the old settlements a large number of sudras, 
agricultural labourers, slaves and artisans was employed by 
proprietors of the higher varnas. The gopa, who is in charge 
of the collection of taxes from the peasants, is required to 
register the total number of the inhabitants in each village and 
also of half a dozen producing sections of society—namely the 
karsakas (cultivators), the goraksakas (herdsmen or owners 
of cattle), the vaidehakas (traders), the karus (artisans), the 
karmakaras and the dasas.* It seems that the list includes the 
members of the two lower varnas, the first three groups belong¬ 
ing to the vaisyas and the remaining three to the sudras. 
Megasthenes does not enumerate the producing castes in this 
order. While the vaisya agriculturists (karsakas) of Kautilya 
roughly correspond to the caste of husbandmen mentioned by 
Megasthenes,^ the vaisya traders and sudra artisans and labou¬ 
rers correspond to the third caste of Megasthenes the members 
of which work at trades, vend wares and are employed in bodily 
labour.^ Megasthenes further adds that some of these pay taxes 
and render to the state certain prescribed services.® The first 
part of the statement probably refers to traders and the second 
part to artisans and labourers. In the Arthaidstra the sudras 
probably come under the category of the non-taxpayers, 
whose number also is to be recorded by the gopa.® In the tax- 
paying villages a list is to be maintained of those who supply 
free labour {vUii) to the state.’ Commenting on a passage of 
the ArthaJdslra Bhattasvamin suggests that one type of villages 
was meant only for supply of free labour in lieu of taxes and 

1 . Hindu Revenue System, p. 200, fn. 2. 

2 . ^^, 11 . 35 . 

3. McGrindlc, AIMA, pp. 83-84, Frag. 33. 

4. Ibid. AICL, p. 53. Strabo, Frag. 46. 

5. Ibid. 
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its inhabitants were employed in building fortresses etc.^ T. 
Ganapali Sastri rightly says that this type of work was done by 
the karmakaras,^ for along with some others the dasas and karma- 
karas were regarded as always liable to forced labour, which 
meant that they were not adequately paid for their work.^ All 
this would suggest that, excepting those who were sharecroppers 
working on the crown lands, the sudras were mostly tax-free 
and were generally employed as agricultural labourers and 
slaves, who did not possess any independent means of livelihood. 

Kautilya gives us some information about the working condi¬ 
tions of the herdsmen, who seem to have been employed in 
large numbers by the state, under the general control of the 
superintendent of cattle.^ He fixes theii wages at 1/10 of the 
butter clarified,^ but is very particular about their functions. 
While emphasising the responsibilities of the herdsmen, Kautilya 
provides that, if the loss of the animal is on account of the 
fault of the herdsman, even capital punishment can be inflicted 
on him.® This extreme measure, which is not mentioned in the 
law-books of the pre-Mauryan period, was either inspired by the 
great economic importance attached to animal wealth, or by 
the teachings of Buddhism and Jainism, or by both the factors. 

We may next examine the Arthasdstra evidence regarding the 
employment, control and wages of the artisans in so far as they 
throw light on the general position of the sudras. Reference has 
already been made to the artisans who were mobilised by the 
state to help agriculture. Many others seem to have been 
employed by the state in weaving,^ mining,® storekeeping,® 
manufacture of arms,^® metal work^* etc. In the earlier period 

1. II. 15. etdvanto viffip atikardh.. .dur^adikarmopayogibhih. JBORS, 
xii, 198. 

2. i, 344. 

3. . . dasakarmakarvargaica vi^fih. ASy II. 15. 

4. AS, II. 29. 

5. Ibid.y III. 13. 

6 . svayarn hantd ghdtayitd hartd hdrayitd ca vadhyah. Ibid.y 11.29. 

7. A.t II. 23. 
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artisans such as weavers appear in the employment of the gaha- 
pati, but now they are employed in large numbers by the 
state.^ The artisans probably owned their tools, but were 
supplied witli raw materials by the state. There is no mention 
of slaves being engaged in any of these crafts. They also did not 
work in mining operalion.s, which were conducted by the 
karmakaras.2 

But the employment of artisans by the state seems to have 
been mainly limited to the capital and perhaps the important 
cities, which had a considerable artisan population. It is laid 
down that the artisans can reside to the north of the royal 
palace and the guilds of workmen and others should be allotted 
their residence in the several corners of the capital.-'* It is 
further stated that people of the sudra caste and artisans manu¬ 
facturing worsted threads, cotton threads, bamboo mats, skins, 
armour, weapons and scabbards should be allotted their dwel¬ 
lings to the west of the royal palace.'^ Probably some of these 
worked under the sutradhyaksa or the superintendent of spinning,® 
while others worked under the superintendent of armoury.® 
Megasthenes informs us that the armour-makers and 
.shipbuilders received wages and provisions from the kings and 
worked only for them.^ Besides, in the city there was a 
committee of five to look after everything relating to industrial 
arts.® All this suggests that the state control and employment 
of artisans was mainly confined to the cities. But Megasthenes 
also states that great ollicers of the state supervised the 
occupations of woodcutters, carpenters, blacksmiths and miners,® 
which may indicate some sort of general control over the artisans 
living outside the city but working for the state. 
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2. Ibid., II. 12. 
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The Artha.<astra is the earliest Indian text which lays down 
general rules regarding the relation between the employers and 
the employees. Artisans are regarded as a source of trouble, 
against which several measures are |)rovided in the section on 
the kdrukara-raksanam. The artisans must fulfil their engagements 
as to time, place and form of work. Failure in this respect, 
except when due to “troubles and calamities”, shall involve 
not only the forfeiture of a quarter of their wages, but also a 
fine twice the amount of wages and the payment of damages 
into the bargain.^ The violation of instructions in the course of 
work shall be punished with the forfeiture of wages and a fine 
twice the amount.^ A servant, who neglects his work, for which 
pre-payment has been made, shall be fined 12 panas and be 
made to work till his job is finished.*^ He will not be, however, 
subjected to such a fine if he is incapable of doing work due to 
reasons beyond his control.^ On the other hand Kaufilya also 
lays down certain regulations protecting the artisans. Thus those 
who seek to deprive the artisans of their just earnings, by 
minimising the quality of their work or obstructing the sale and 
purchase of gods, shall be fined a thousand panas.^ An employer 
not taking work from his labourer shall be fined 12 panas,® and 
if he refuses to take work without any sufficient grounds, the 
work will be taken as done.’ Kautilya concedes one privilege 
to the artisans who are organised into guilds. They can have a 
grace of seven nights over and above the period agreed upon for 
executing the contract.® 

As regards the fixation of wages, Kautilya enunciates the 
general principle that wages should be fixed according to the 
time and quality of the work. This certainly indicates a high 
stage of social development in which the importance of time. 
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skill and labour invested in a piece of work was very 
well recognised, Kautilya further states that artisans, 
musicians, physicians, cooks and other workmen shall obtain 
as much wages as similar persons employed elsewhere usually 
get, or as much as experts shall fix.^ The servant shall get the 
promised wages; but if they are not settled first, a cultivator 
(i.e. an agricultural labourer) should get of the crops grown, 
a herdsman of the butter clarified and a trader of the sale 
proceeds.^ Here a distinction has to be made between the share- 
cropping agricultural labourers who were entitled to receive | or 
-R- of the crops on the crown lands, and the general agricultural 
labourer who received only of the crops. 

According to Kautilya disputes regarding wages are to be 
decided on the strength of evidence furnished by witnesses. If 
they are not available, the employer shall be examined.^ The 
fact that the employer is not to be examined in this connection 
obviously makes it difficult to establish the guilt of the master. 
But if it is found that he has failed to pay wages, the master 
should be punished with a fine cither ten times the amount of 
the wages or six panas. Besides, misappropriation of wages will 
mean a fine of twelve panas or of five times the amount of the 
wages.^ On the basis of these rules we get two different rates of 
wages, namely 4 pana or 2^ pana. Thus it seems that the daily 
wage of a worker varied from ^ pana to 2-^ panas. At one place 
Kautilya states that, in addition to the provisions, the agri¬ 
cultural workers should receive a monthly wage of 1J panas. 
The Ariha^dstra shows a wide gap between the pay of the higher 
officials, who, as will be shown, were recruited from the upper 
classes, and the artisans who belonged to the lower orders. The 
highest pay is provided for the priest (rtvij), the teacher, the 
minister, the purohita, the commander of the army etc., who 
get a (monthly) salary of 48,000 panas.^ Lesser officials are 


1 . kdruHlpikidilavacikitsakavdgjivanaparicdrakddirdsdkdrikavargastu yathd *nyas- 
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recommended a salary of 24,000, 12,000 or 8,000 panas,^ but the 
artisans arc recommended 120 panas.^ It is important, however, 
to note that the vardhaki^ who seems to have been the chief 
carpenter, is provided a salary of 2,000 panas like the physician 
and the charioteer/'* Consideration is also shown to the 
grdmabhrtaka (the village officer)^ and the servant leading the 
spies, the first getting a salary of 500 panas and the second 
getting 200 panas.^ The smallest salary of 60 panas is recom¬ 
mended for the servants who are in charge of quadrupeds and 
bipeds, workmen doing miscellaneous work, attendants upon 
the royal person, bodyguards and the procurer of free 
labour.® Presuming that this payment was made on a monthly 
basis, it works out at the rate of two panas a day for an 
ordinary labourer. But the rate of ^ pana a day worked out 
earlier may suggest that private individual paid even less than 
2 panas. 

The artisans and wage earners were the worst paid members 
of society, but we can have no precise idea about their standard 
of living on account of the lack of information about the pur¬ 
chasing power of the pana. Kautilya, however, provides that 
the dasas and karmakaras in the employ of the state should be 
given ‘‘particles of rice” for their support by the superintendent 
of the storehouse.’ What remains after such disposal should be 
given to the cooks engaged in preparing cakes,® who may have 
been slaves, for these were engaged in cooking in the pre- 
Mauryan period. In connection with the disposal of bad liquor 
it is said that this should be given as wages to the dasas and 
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karmakaras because of the low type of their work.^ Kautilya 
differentiates between the diet of an ordinary arya and that of 
a sudra. An arya should gel as his ration one prastha of pure 
and unsplit rice, prastha of salt, I prastha of soup and 
prastha of butter or oil; while an avara should get the same 
quantity of rice and salt but ^ prastha of soup and only half of 
oil recommended for an arya,^ butter being not provided in his 
case. In this context an avara means a person of the low caste 
{nikrstdndm) and is a sudra. But an arya stands for an ordinary 
member of the higher varnas,*** for rations for the ary as of 
higher grades such as the king, queen and chiefs of army are 
provided in much greater quantities.^ All this would show that 
the sudras were fed on inferior food. 

During the Mauryan period the economic position of the 
sudras seems to have undergone several changes. For the first 
time the sudras came to be engaged as sharecroppers on the 
crown lands. But probably the sudras were employed on a far 
larger scale as slaves and labourers in agricultural production 
by the state. The members of the lower order, who lived in 
village either working under the individual cultivators or 
independently, were subjected to corvee on a much larger scale 
than in the period of the Dharmasutras, when it was mostly 
confined to the artisans.’’ The phenomenon had become now 
so widespread that a class of government servants known as 
the vutibandhakas worked as procurers of forced labour.® 
Though as workers and artisans the sudras were the worst paid 
people in society, fixation of wages may have helped to improve 
their position. Neverlhele.ss, there seems to have been no 

1. ddsakarmakarebhyo va vetanam dadyat. ^4^, II. 25 with the comm, of 
TGS, i, 292. 
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appreciable change in their standard of living, except perhaps 
in the case of the ^udra sharecroppers. 

Unlike the Dharmasutras, Kautilya does not make any 
explicit statement excluding the sudras from high administra¬ 
tive posts. But his list of requisite qualifications for kingship and 
high governmental posts shows that these were looked upon as 
the special preserve of the members of the three higher varnas. 
He states that, in preference to a strong and base-born king, 
people will naturally obey a king of noble birth, even if he be 
wcak,^ and therefore in his opinion the king should be born of 
a higher family.^ He says that just as the reservoir of water 
belonging to the candalas serves only their purpose, so also the 
king of low birth confers patronage only on low-born people 
and not on the aryas. Incidentally Kautilya’s dislike of a low¬ 
born king shows that he could not have agreed to serve under a 
king born of a sudra mother. Hence it is not possible to make 
much of the sudra origin of the Mauryas, as has been done in 
some cases.^ It is practically certain that Gandragupta belonged 
to the Moriya clan of the ksatriya community.^ 

In the Arthaiasira the amatyas constitute the highest cadre 
of officials from which the chief priest (purohita), the minister 
(mantrin), the collector (samaharta), the treasurer (sanni- 
dhata), officers in charge of the harem, ambassadors and the 
superintendents of more than two dozen departments are to be 
recruited.^ But an item common to the qualifications of the 
amatyas laid down by Kautilya and other thinkers whom he 
quotes is noble birth. This is expressed variously as “father and 
grandfather being amatyas”, abhijana and janapadobhijatah.^ It 
is doubtful whether such a qualification could provide any scope 
for the sudras. As Aristotle puts it, good birth is nothing but 
ancient wealth and virture combined,'^—a thing which could 
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hardly be found among the lower orders. Megasthenes mentions 
the professional class of councillors and assessors, who, though 
small in number, monopolised the highest posts of government, 
executive and judicial.^ At another place he states that the 
noblest and the richest took part in the direction of the state 
affairs, administered justice and sat in council with the king.^ 
That they formed an exclusive caste is obvious from the rules 
that they could not marry outside their own caste, exchange one 
profession or trade for another, or follow more than one busi¬ 
ness.^ All this shows that the avenues to the higher bureaucracy 
were closed to the people of the lower orders. 

The sudras, however, were given a place in the espionage 
system, which constituted a vital part of the Mauryan adminis¬ 
trative machinery. Kautilya provides that, amongst others, 
women of the sudra caste can be employed as wandering spies.^ 
It is further said that those who are employed as procurers of 
water for bathing, shampooers, bed makers, barbers, toilet 
makers, water servants, actors, dancers and singers, should keep 
an eye on the private character of the officers of the king.* 
Evidently most of these seem to have been sudras. Working as 
domestic servants, and thus coming into contact with their masters 
every minute, they were thought to be the best persons to report 
correctly on their private character. Further, according to 
Kautilya, almost all sections of people, including cultivators, 
herdsmen and jungle tribes, should be recruited as spies to watch 
the movement of enemies,—a provision which covers sudras as 
well.® Members of the lower orders also acted as messengers, 
for Kautilya states that messengers, though untouchables, do 
not deserve death.^ 

What is more important, the Arthaidstra provides for the 
enrolment of sudras in the army. The Dharmasutras give the 
impression that normally only the ksatriyas, and in emergency 

1. McGrindle, AIMA, p. 85, Frag. 33. 
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only the brahmanas and the vaisyas, could take up arms. While 
derming the army as an indispensable element of the state, 
Kautilya also declares that the hereditary army purely composed 
of ksatriya soldiers is the most splendid.^ But he has no liking 
for the army of brahmanas, who can be won over by salutations 
and supplications.2 On the other hand he prefers an army 
composed of vaisyas and sudras on account of its numerical 
strength.^ But it is doubtful whether the members of the two 
lower varnas were actually recruited as soldiers during this 
period. Megasthenes clearly states that the husbandmen (roughly 
corresponding to the vaisyas) were exempted from military 
service, and soldiers were meant to protect them.^ Both Arrian 
and Strabo speak of the fighting men as forming the fifth caste 
of the Indian population and being maintained at the expense 
of the state.^ That there was a class of soldiers can also be infer¬ 
red from the use of the term bhatamaye.su in the Asokan inscrip¬ 
tions.® We learn from Megasthenes that one division of the 
army supplied servants, who performed miscellaneous tasks, such 
as acting as bandsmen, looking after the horses, and serving 
as mechanics and their assistants.^ Arrian also refers to the 
servants who attend not only on the soldiers but also on their 
horses, elephants and chariots.® Possibly sudras were recruited 
as menial servants and attendants in the standing army and 
not as full-ficdged soldiers, Kautilya’s rule, however, may 
suggest that vaisyas and sudras could be enlisted in the army 
in times of emergency. In the new settlements aboriginal tribes 
such as the vagurikas, the sabaras, the pulindas and the candalas 
were entrusted with the work of internal defence.® 

In the administration of law and justice Kautilya follows the 
principle of varna legislation. According to him, degraded 
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people {patita), candalas and persons of mean avocations are 
among those who cannot act as witnesses in civil suits, except in 
the transactions of their respective communities.^ He also lays 
down that the servant cannot give evidence against the master.^ 
Similarly the pledged labourer and the slave cannot enter into 
agreements on behalf of their masters.Kautilya provides for 
different kinds of warnings tendered by the court to the members 
of the different varnas. The most severe warning is to be given 
to a sudra who is reminded of terrible spiritual and worldly 
consequences which shall follow as a result of his false deposition.^ 
In this connection only the sudra is to be fined and bound down 
to service by the court, there being no mention of these things 
in the case of the three upper varnas.^ This provision is imme¬ 
diately followed by another, in which Kautilya prescribes a fine 
of 12 panas for wil nesses giving false evidence.** This may suggest 
that the penal measure was probtibly meant for the sudra wit¬ 
ness. Megasthenes says that a person convicted of bearing false 
witness suffers the mutilation of his extremities.’^ This measure 
may have been confined either to the members of the lower 
orders or to a particular area. 

In the award of punishments Kautilya upholds the varna 
distinctions of the Dharmasutras. Thus according to him, if 
among the members of the four varnas and the antavasayins 
(untouchables), anyone of a lower caste speaks ill of a person 
of a higher caste, he shall have to pay a higher fine than in the 
case of a person of a higher caste defaming a person of a lower 
caste.® The ArfhaMstra has also the rule that the limb of a sudra 
with which he strikes a brahmana should be amputated.® We 
are in doubt whether this passage is the work of Kautilya, for 
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it agrees rather with the extremist attitude of Manu. In another 
provision KauU’lya states that, if a ksatriya commits adultery 
witli an unguarded brahmana woman, he shall be punished with 
the highest amercement, a vaisya shall be deprived of his 
property, and a sudra shall be burnt alive wound round in 
mats.’^ A svapaka who commits adultery with an arya woman 
shall be put to death, while the woman shall have her ears and 
nose cut ofT.*^ It is not surprising that these severe measures were 
applied against the sudras and svapakas, for even in the case of 
adultery against a woman of the svapaka caste Kautilya provides 
for the branding and banishment of the guilty."* 

Kautilya’s law of prohibition of some kinds of food and drink 
does not apply in the same way to the members of all the 
varnas. Thus a person who causes a brahmana to f)artakc of 
prohibited food or drink shall de punished with the highest 
amercement; the same offence against a ksatriya will be 
punished with the middle amercement, against a vaisya with the 
first amercement and against a sudra with a fine of 54 panas.^ 
In the case of embezzlement or misappropriation the most 
severe punishment is laid down for domestic servant. If an 
officer or a clerk is guilty of this offence, he shall be fined, 
but in such a case a servant shall be given capital punishment.® 

In the law of inheritance Kautilya maintains the old distinc¬ 
tion between the varnas. Sons born out of the intermixture of 
castes such as the suta, the magadha, the vratya and the ratha- 
kara are entitled to their shares only in the case of abundance 
of paternal property.® Kautilya further provides that the sons 
who are inferior in birth to the above kinds of sons are entitled 
to no share but can depend for subsistence on the eldest son.'^ 

1. hrdhmanydmagupldydm k^atriyasyottamah, sarvasvarji vaUyasyUf iiidrah kafdgnind 
dahyeta. AS, IV. 13^ 

2. TGS construes this passage differently from SS. While the former has 
Svapdkasydrydgamane vadhah (ii, \3\), the latter has iudraivapakasya bhdrydgaman 
vadhah, (A.^, IV. 13, p. 236). TG.S, however, seems to be correct in using the 
word dryd which also occurs in the Munich manuscript (Tr., p. 264). Kangle 
(i, 149) follows TGS, 

3. IV. 13. 

4. /iid. 

5. II. 5. 

6. III. 6. 

7. /did. 
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This naturally excludes , the ayogava, the ksatta, the nisada> 
the pulkasa and the candelas from slxares. The position of the 
parasava (i.e. a son begotten by a br^mana on a sudra 
woman), however, is better. It is said that, if a brahmana has 
no issue, the parasava son shall get one third share in paternal 
property the remaining two shares shall devolve either on 
his surviving sapindas, or, failing them, on his teacher or student.^ 
This may suggest that, if the brahmana father had no issue, 
even the sons born from the sudra wife were given considerable 
shares. In the case of a brahmana having sons from wives of 
all the four castes, Kautilya accepts the Dharmasutra principle 
of division of shares.® He extends this even to the case of 
ksatriya and vaisya fathers begetting sons on the wives from 
three or two castes, in every case the sudra son getting the 
smallest share.^ 

The question of the civic status of the sudra vis-a^vis the 
position of slaves in the Arthaiastra needs some consideration. 
Like the authors of the Dharmasutras, Kautilya clearly recog¬ 
nises an arya as a free man, and states that on no account can 
an arya be subjected to slavery.® As a corollary to this he ordains 
that the selling or mortgaging by kinsmen of a sudra who is not 
a born slave, has not attained majority, but is an dryaprdna 
(arya in birth), shall be punished with a fine of 12 panas, and 
that everybody engaged in the transaction shall be severely 
penalised.® This implies that sons of the three higher varnas 
begotten on a sudra woman,^ cannot be reduced to slavery 
through the process of purchases or pledging: perhaps they 
might be relegated to that position through other processes such 
as judicial punishment, capture in war, voluntary enslavement 
etc.® Thus Kautilya refers to the dryaprdna captured in war 

1. Ibid. 

2. ibid. 

3. aS, III. 6. 

4. Ibid. 

5. .4^,111. 13. 

6. udaraddsavarjaniaryaprdriamaprdptavyavahdraTH sudrarjt vikrayddhdnarjt nayatas-^ 
vajanasya dvadaiapd^o dan^ah III 13. 

7. dJayaswaX. Manu and Tdjflavalkya^ p. 24:2, 

8. Altogether nine sources of slavery are specified in the AS (III. 3). 
Other varieties also may have existed. 
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being reduced to slavery.^ Therefore his rule clearly shows that, 
with the exception of the minor sudra sons of the members of 
the three varnas, other members of the fourth varna could be 
made slaves. Even in the case of these specified sudras, whose 
numbers must have been very small, the fine prescribed for 
making them slaves is the smallest, i.e. 12 panas, which gradu¬ 
ally increases in the cases of the vaisya, the ksatriya and the 
brahmana.^ 

But under certain special circumstances such as domestic 
distress or inability to pay fines or debts even the life of an arya 
could be mortgaged.'"* So far as these mortgaged people 
(dhitakas) are concerned, Kautilya lays down a number of 
liberal rules. It is provided that his kinsmen shall redeem the 
pledged person as soon as possible. He cannot be employed in 
impure work. If a pledged woman attends on her master while 
bathing naked, or if the master violates her chastity or abuses 
or hurts her, he shall not be entitled to the value of that woman, 
which will automatically secure her freedom. In the case of 
rape with a pledged young woman, the master shall not only 
forfeit the purchase value, but also pay a certain amount (sulka) 
to her and twice the amount (of the sulka) to the government. 
If the master has illicit connection with a pledged woman slave 
working as a nurse, he shall be punished with the first amerce¬ 
ment. In the same context it is stated that use of violence 
towards a high born attendant shall entitle him to run awa^^^ 
This shows that the dhitakas also probably hailed from the higher 
varna. Unfortunately in the translation of the above passage 
Shamasastry does not make any distinction between the ddsa 
and the dhitaka^ and indiscriminately uses the word slave for 
both of them.^ But that the ddsas and the dhitakas were two 
distinct categories of employees is clear from several statements of 
Kautilya. He prescribes that agreements entered into by the 

1. AS, III. 13. 

2. Ibid. 

3. atha v&'ryam&dhdya kulabandhandrya^mapadi ni^krayatfi eddhigamya bdlaqi 
sdhayyadatdrarfi vd purvarji nifkri^iran. AS, III. 13. Kangle has been followed. 

4. sidhamupacdrakasy&bhiprajdtasya apakramaxuim. AS, 111. 13. 

5. Tr., p. 206, 
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d&sa and the dhitaka shall be declared void.^ He also states 
that the king should sec to it that people pay attention to the 
claims of their ddsas and dhitakas.^ Kautilya further lays down 
that a woman who yields herself to a dasa^ a paricdraka (servant) 
or an dhitaka shall be put to death.® In all these cases Shama- 
sastry recognises that the dhitaka is different from a dasa and 
describes him as a pledged labourer or a hireling.^ Since in 
the chapter on the ddsakarmakarakalpa the dhitakas are confounded 
with the dasas, the liberal rules applying to the former have been 
taken as applying to the das as as well.® But the above analysis 
would show that these rules of Kautilya apply to the pledged 
labourers^ mostly women and presumably belonging to the aryan 
variias. The rules referred to above also imply that the ordinary 
dasas could be assaulted, abused and employed in impure work 
by the master. 

Several provisions of Kautilya regarding the emancipation 
of slaves seem to apply exclusively to the aryas reduced to 
servile status. It is enacted that the child of one who sells himself 
should be considered as an arya (free).® A person can earn 
without prejudicing the work of his master, inherit his ances¬ 
tral property and thus regain his aryahood ( dryatvam) by paying 
his purchase value. An dryaprdna who has been captured in war 
can secure his emancipation through the payment of ransom.® 
Failure to recognise a dasa as an arya on the receipt of proper 
ransom shall be punished with a fine of 12 panas.® In all such 
instances the question of regaining aryahood can arise only in 
the case of those who had it before and not in the case of the 
sudras. At best the above-mentioned provisions can apply to 
the sons of the three higher varnas born from sudra mothers. 

Kautilya uses two terms to indicate the emancipation of servile 

1 . 1 . 

2. Ibid,, 11. I, 

3. Ibid., IV. 13. 

4. Tr. of AS, III. 1 and II. 1. 

5. Jayaswal, Manu and Tdjflavalkya, p. 209. 

6. atmavikrayi^ah pfajamdryirjfi vidydL ^•^,111.13. 

7. AS, III. 13 

6. Ibid. 

9. Ibid. 
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people. In the case of the aryas the term dryatvam is used. But 
when the non-aryan slaves are to be freed, the term addsa is 
used. For instance, it is laid down that, 4f the master begets 
a child on his woman slave, the mother along with the child 
should be regarded as free.^ If, for the sake of supporting her 
family, the mother decides to continue as a slave, her mother, 
brother and sister shall be liberated (adasah syuh) It seems that 
these dasas ceased to be slaves, but they could not become aryas* 
We may note that in the early Pali texts the term used for the 
manumission of the slaves is hhujjissa,^ and it is expressly stated 
that only among the Yavanas can an arya become a dasa and 
vice versa. 

It is difficult to say whether the rule providing for the eman¬ 
cipation through the payment of purchase value applied to the 
non-aryan slaves in the same way as it did to the aryan slaves. 
Perhaps even on payment the liberation of the sudra slaves lay 
at the discretion of the master. But they were also sometimes 
emancipated, for it is laid down that selling or mortgaging the 
life of a man or woman slave once liberated shall be punished 
with a fine of 12 panas, with the exception of those who enslave 
themselves.^ It appears that even an ordinary slave could keep 
property of which he could not be deprived by his master.® This 
could naturally help him in securing his liberation. 

Kautilya lays down some rules to regulate the treatment of 
slaves, which may have applied to the sudra slaves as well as to 
those of higher varnas. He directs that a slave who is less than 
eight years old and without relatives cannot be employed in 
mean avocations against his will, and cannot be sold or mort¬ 
gaged in a foreign land.® Similarly a pregnant slave can¬ 
not be sold or pledged without any provision for her confine¬ 
ment.’ Again, the master cannot put his slave under confinement 

1. samdtrkam addsaffi vidydt. AS, 111. 13. 

2. III. 13 after TGS. 

3. s. V, bhujjissa, Pali-Eng, Diet, 

4 . AS, III. 13. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid, 

7. Ibid, 
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without any reason.^ In the chapter on the janapadanive^a it is 
enjoined that the king should compel the people to pay attention 
to the claims of their dasas and dhitakas.^ This sounds similar to 
the repeated instructions of Asoka that slaves and servants should 
be treated kindly.® 

But the liberal laws of Kautilya mostly cover the dhitakas and 
the ex-aryan slaves whose numbers must have been small; only a 
few of these laws apply to the greater number of ordinary 
slaves, who are evidently sudras. Failure to see this point had 
led to the wrong inference that Kautilya’s laws indirectly abolish 
slavery or that he introduced a policy of making his country¬ 
men a nation of freemen."* His liberal laws mainly indicate his 
concern to protect the position of the ex-aryan slaves as distin¬ 
guished from the non-aryen or sudra slaves. This is natural, for 
Kautilya seems to draw a line between the sudra and the mem¬ 
bers of the three upper varnas in the laws relating to evidence, 
adultery and inheritance.® Although Kautilya does not explicitly 
distinguish between an arya and a sudra as the Dharmasutras 
do, he makes an unambiguous distinction between an arya and 
an avara in matters of providing rations.® And there is no doubt 
that the term avara stands for sudra. 

The comparatively detailed laws of Kautilya regarding 
slavery, not to be found in the Dharmasutras, show that there 
was a considerable number of slaves in Mauryan India. Quot¬ 
ing from Megasthenes Arrian states that none of the Indians 
employ slaves."^ But this version is substantially modified by the 
account of Onesikritos, whom Strabo considers more reliable, 
for Strabo places Megasthenes among a set of liars.® Onesikritos 
states that the custom of not keeping slaves was peculiar to the 
people in the country of Mousikanos,® which included a large 

1. Ibid. 

2. II. 1. 

3. R.E. 9 {Girnar), 1. 4; P. E. II (Girnar). 1.2. 

4. Jayaswal, Manu aud Ydjflavalkyay p. 209. B.N. Dutt^ Studies in Indian 

Social Polity• 

5. Supra,/>/;. 175-77. 

6. .4.^, II. 15. distinction between an arya and a nica in 1. 14. 

7. McGrindle, AIMA pp. 211-13, Frag. 10. 

8. Ibid. pp. 18-19. 

9. McCrindlc, AICL, p. 58, Strabo, Frag. 54. 
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part of modern Sindh. According to him instead of slaves they 
employed young men in the flower of their age, as the Cretans 
employed the aphamiotai,^ and the Lacedemonians the helots.^ 
This suggests that even the Mousikanoi had a class of people 
who worked as the helots of society as a whole, not being owned 
individually. The practice bears out the brahmanical theory 
that the sudras are meant for serving the members of the three 
upper varnas as slaves and hirelings. 

That the Mauryan empire had a substantial number of slaves 
can be inferred from several circumstances. The continuous 
expansion of Magadha from Bimbisara to Asoka, for a period 
of about three centuries, must have brought in a large number 
of slaves from the tribal areas to work in the middle Gahga 
basin. Asoka captured 150,000 people in the Kalinga war,® but 
Candragupta, who had overrun the whole country with 600 000 
men, may have acquired many more captives. Dhvojdhrt or war 
captives being an important category of slaves in Kautilya^ and 
other sources, it is fair to assume that every war meant acquisi¬ 
tion of a large number of slaves. This is understandable because 
the existence of thick forests prevented any fruitful exploitation of 
the middle Gahga alluvium before the NBP/iron phase; on the 
other hand at the initial stage of this phase the non-alluvial 
peripheral, hilly areas seem to have been more inhabited and 
hence better suited for the supply of agricultural laljour. In the 
case of Magadha’s conquest of Kosala and Vaisali fewer people, 
though materially advanced, may have been made slaves, but 
more slaves, mostly tribal and non-brahmanised combatants, may 
have been obtained from the defeat of Ahga, Kalinga, Atavi 
andAvanti. War was therefore possibly the single greatest factor 
that contributed to the growth of slavery. Secondly, in the 
Mauryan period because of standardisation the punch-marked 
coins seem to have become imperial and their issue seems to 
have reached its peak, leading to more and more money transac¬ 
tions. This factor may have added to the number of slaves 
through debt and sale. 

1. Like helots they were attached to the soil. 

2. McCrindlc, AICL, p. 41. Strabo, Frag. 34. 

3. XIII Rock Edict. 

4. III. 13. 
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It has been argued that classical Athens, Roman Italy, the 
West Indian Islands, Brazil and the southern states of the USA 
were “slave societies” because in each case slaves played an 
important part in production and formed over 20 per cent of the 
population.^ Although we have no statistics for the Mauryan 
empire, the state sector of agricultural production was certainly 
run by slaves and agricultural labourers, and in this sense depen¬ 
dent labour formed the back of the Mauryan state. Most Pali 
references to slaves and hired labourers working on farms belong 
to the Mauryan period, and if these are considered along with 
those found in Kautilya, we can legitimately assume that 
slavery played a very considerable role in agricultural produc¬ 
tion under the Maury as. There may be a few doubts about the 
Mauryan society being considered a slave society, but it can 
undoubtedly be called a slave-owning society. Had the number 
of slaves been not substantial and the problem of controlling 
them insignificant, Asoka would not have found it necessary to 
issue instructions for showing mercy and consideration to them; 
nor would have Kautilya given a full section to slavery and wage 
labour in his Arthaiastral 

On the whole there is no indication of any fundamental 
change in the civic and political status of the sudras in the 
Mauryan period. The politico-legal disabilities imposed on 
them during the pre-Mauryan period continued in the main. 
In the fourth pillar Edict Asoka enjoins the rajuka to introduce 
vyavahdra-samatd and dan(}(i-samatd among the people of the 
janapada placed under his charge.^ These two terms have been 
rendered as “impartiality injudicial proceedings” and “impar¬ 
tiality in punishments”.^ But, in the context of the old legal 
discriminations based on varna, the above terms perhaps 
indicate an attempt on the part of an idealist ruler to do away 
with such distinctions. In what ways and how far this policy 
actually operated is not known. Possibly in the face of the long 
standing prejudices such a measure was doomed to failure. 
Besides, since it was issued towards the end of his reign in 

1. Keith Hopkins, Conquerors and Slaves, pp. 99-100. 

2. III. 13. 

3. P. E.. 4 (Delhi—Topra Inscription), I, 15. 

4. C//, i, 225. 
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238 B.c./ it may hardly have been long carried into efTcct before 
his death. Therefore this decree may* have only served to arouse 
the brabmanical hostility without achieving anything for the 
members of the lower orders. 

As a work mainly concerned with the questions of economics 
and politics, the Arthasastra naturally does not supply as much 
information about the social conditions of the sudras as the 
Dharmasutras do. But it throws welcome light on the marriage 
practices of the sudras and the position of their women. It 
informs us that, among the three higher varnas, rejection of the 
bride before the rite of hand-taking {pdriigrahana) is valid, but 
among the sudras this is valid before the time of cohabitation.^ 
Again, it is said that divorce is not permissible in the case of the 
first four approved forms of marriage,® which implies that 
it is permissible in the case of the gdndharm, the dsimi the rdksasa 
and the paiMca forms of marriage. It has been shown earlier that 
the gandharva and paUdea forms of marriage prevailed among the 
vaisyas and sudras,^ which would suggest that dissolution of the 
marriage tie was considered easier among them. Kautilya also 
states that while the approved forms of marriage require the 
consent of the father, the unapproved forms require the consent 
of the mother as well.® This indirectly suggests that the conti¬ 
nuity of matriarchal elements among the people of lower orders 
lent some importance to their women. 

The above-mentioned provisions of Kautilya are not notice¬ 
able in the early Dharmasutras. But Kautilya fixes practically the 
same waiting periods for the wives of the absent husbands of the 
different varnas as is done by Vasistha, the shortest period 
being prescribed in the case of the wife of a sudra.® All such 

1. Introd., p. XXXVI. 

2. vivahanantu trqyd(idm purveidm vartidndm pdnigraharidtsiddhamupdvartanam 
iQdratidm caprakarma^dm. A>Sy III. 15. has prakarmanah (II. p. 92). He 
explains this yoniksatimavadhlkrtya, i.e. the loss of virginity of the girl. SS’s 
translation of this term as ‘nuptials’ does not make sense. Meyer translates .it 
as ‘Beischlafung’ (p. 296). 

3. III. 3. 

4. Supra, />. 130. 

5. III. 2. 

6. Ibid.y III. 4. 
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injunctions show that the marriage tie was not considered so 
strong in the case of the sudras as in the case of the miembers 
of the higher varnas, among whom women were much more 
dependent upon man. 

It has been suggested that Kautilya’s provision fixing the age 
of sixteen for the bridegroom and twelve for the bride^ was 
meant for the non-brahmana castes, especially the working class 
who desired early progeny.^ Such an assumption is not at all 
warranted by the context in which the above provirion occurs. 
On the other hand, in the absence of any references to the 
application of this measure to the lower varnas, this provision 
may be taken to set the standard of conduct for the four varnas 
in the order of their superiority. 

Kautilya informs us that actors, players, singers, fishermen, 
hunters, herdsmen, wine distillers and vendors, and similar 
persons usually travel with their women.^ This was not the case 
with the women of the higher varnas, whose activities were 
limited to the sphere of home. The outside life of the women of 
the sudra varna was due to the necessity of working in the fields 
and pastures for the subsistence of their family. For Kautilya 
provides that wives of sharecroppers and herdsmen are 
responsible for the payment of debts incurred by their 
husbands.** 

Normally the castes were endogamous during this period, 
Arrian informs us that the husbandman could not take a wife 
from the artisan class and vice versa.^ But some marriages also 
took place between the members of the higher varnas and the 
sudras, as is evident from Kautilya’s law of inJieritance and his 
list of the mixed castes known as the antardlas. He repeats the 
brahmanical theory of the origin of the nisada, the parasava, 
the cancjala, the pulkasa, the svapaka, the ksatta> the ayogava, 
the kutaka (kukkutaka of the t)harmasutras), the rathakara. 


1. Ibid., III. S. 

2. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Indian Comeralism, p. 66, fn. 5. . 

3. tdldpacdracaraxiamatsyabandhakalubdhakagopdlakaiau^ ^ikdndmanyefdm ca 
prasrsfdstrfkdtidm pathyanusaranamadofah. A.S,,II1. 4. 

4. stri vd pratiirdvi^i patikrtarn xvorp, anyatra gopdlakdrdhasUikebhyah. 

III. 11. 

5. lAyV 92. 
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the vainya etc.^ Kautilya states that the function of the vainya 
and the rathakara are identical.^ He further declares that 
members of these mixed castes should marry within their own 
castes.® The king should see to it that they follow their respect¬ 
ive avocations.^ He enjoins the king to recognise these orders 
and guide his subjects accordingly.^ It is also laid down that 
among all the mixed castes there will be equal shares of 
inheritance.® According to him the mixed castes {antardlas), 
with the exception of the cancjalas, can live by the occupations 
of the sudras."^ Hence only the candalas are regarded as a 
despised caste, and the rathakaras, venas, pukkusas and nesadas 
of the Buddhist list are left out. 

It has been shown earlier that Panini seems to have included 
the candalas in the sudra varna. But Kautilya does not consider 
them as .sudras.® They have no place in the fourfold varna 
system. Thus, according to Kautilya, damage done to the animals 
and birds of the candalas and forest tribes should be punished 
with half the fine of that done to the similar possessions of the 
members of the four varnas.® In addition to the four varnas 
Kautilya mentions the caste of the antavasdyinsy^^ who seem to be 
identical with the candalas, for the latter lived outside villages 
near the burial grounds.It is laid down that, if the candala 
touches an arya woman, a fine of a hundred panas shall be imposed 
on him .^2 xhis may imply that no such fine will be imposed if he 

1. III. 7. Kautilya introduces a new definition of the vratyas, who, 
according to him, are sons begotten by impure men of any of the four varnas 
on a woman of lower caste. Ibid. 

2. karmatid vaivyo rathakdrah. III. 7. 

3. Ibid. This interpretation is on the basis of the construction of the 
passage according to TGS (ii, 44). SS gives a different construction, which 
suggests that marriage within the castes was confined only to the vainyas. 

4. purvdparagamitvam vrttdnuvrttam ca svadharmdn sthdpayet AS^ III. 7. 

5. AS, III. 7. 

6. Ibid. 

7. AS, III. 7 after TGS, ii, 44. 

8. AS, III. 7. 

9. cariddldratfyacar&ijiamardhadaxLidh, AS, IV. 10. 

10. AS, III. 18. 

11. IT. 4. 

12 . ^^, 111 . 20 . 
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touches a ^udra woman. Similarly the tank of water used by the 
cancjalas could not be used by anybody else.^ So there is no 
doubt that the can^alas continued to be regarded as untouch¬ 
ables. But the same cannot be said of the other mixed castes 
such as the parasavas and the nisadas. For Kautilya provides 
for the share of the paras ava son in the case of the brahmana 
father having no other issue.^ The Artha^dstra introduces us to a 
new avocation of the candMa. He is to be engaged in whipping 
a transgressing woman in the centre of the village.® He may be also 
asked to drag with a rope, along the public road, the bodies of 
such men and women as commit suicide by various methods.^ 

Kautilya furnishes some information about the religious con¬ 
ditions of the sudras. He lays down that if a person entertains 
at a dinner dedicated to a god or ancestors such vr,sala ascetics 
as the Buddhist and the Ajivikas, a fine of hundred panas shall 
be imposed on him.^ Shamasastry renders vr.sala as sudra, but 
the passage does not actuality refer to the sudra but to the 
ascetics, who were branded indiscriminately as sudras by 
brahmanas. Nevertheless, the ascetics were respected by Asoka 
without any consideration of caste. It is said that on one 
occasion when Asoka was criticised for this by his minister, he 
replied that considerations of caste prevail in marriage and 
invitations and not in the observance of the dhamma.® 

A provision of Kautilya envisages the possibility of admitting 
some sudras to religious and educational facilities. While pre¬ 
scribing certain methods to test the character of the amatyas, he 
recommends a particular measure through which their tempta¬ 
tion to disobey his orders on account of religious conviction is 
put to trial. The king should dismiss a priest, who, when ordered, 
refuses to teach the Veda to an undeserving person or to officiate 
in a sacrificial performance undertaken by a person who does 

1. .4^, I. 14. 

2. AS, III. 6. 

3. AS, III. 3. The cantatas may have been specially chosen for the 
purpose because of the ferocity associated with these aboriginal peoples, 

4. Read rajjund. AS^ IV. 7. SS translates ghatayetsvayamdtmdnam as ‘'cause 
others to commit suicide*’, which does not seem to be correct. 

5. AS, III. 20. 

6. Qjuoted in P. L., Narsu, The Essence of Buddhism, p. 137. 
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not enjoy the right to sacrifice {aydjyayajanddhydpane),'^ The 
dismissed priest should try to mobilise the amatyas for the 
overthrow of the king on the ground of his being irreligious. 
If the amatyas do not succumb to this religious temptation, they 
should be considered pure.*-* In this passage xh^aydjya is described 
by the Jayamahgald as the son of a sudra woman {^udrdputra) 
Therefore the rule suggests the possibility of the §udra sons of 
the higher varnas performing sacrifice and taking to study if the 
king so desires, thereby indicating the absolute power of the ruler 
during the Mauryan period. But perhaps the normal position in 
this respect is suggested by another statement of Kautilya, who 
declares that sacrificial virtues fall in value when performed in 
the company of the husband of a sudra woman so he instructs 
that such a priest should not be entertained.^ 

During the Mauryan period sudras were employed by the state 
as slaves, labourers and artisans on a very large scale. In spite 
of the fixation of their wages the economic organization was 
showing signs of strain. Since sufficient dasas and kaimakaras 
were not forthcoming for agriculture carried on by the sate, it 
was found necessary to adopt the practice of leasing royal lands 
to sharecroppers, who presumably belonged to the lower orders. 
Secondly, by drafting sudras from overpopulated areas, the state 
seems to have adopted the policy of opening up new lands, but 
the landless sudras seem to have been used as agricultural 
labourers. Politically and socially the sudras continued to be 
subject to the old discriminations, although Kautilya seems to 
have made a number of concessions in the case of the sudra 
sons of the people of the higher varnas. They could not be 
reduced to slavery, could have share in the paternal property,® 
and under special circumstances could enjoy the right to Vedic 
sacrifice and education. But the larger body of the sudras 
continued to suffer from the old disabilities. 

1 . 10 . 

2. Ibid. 

3. JORy xxii, 32. TGS interprets aydjya as vrfaltpaliy i.c., husband of a 
sudra, woman (i, 48). 

4. A^y III. 14. 

5. adofah tyaktumanyonyam. Ibid. 

6. This was limited to the rathakara and the parasaya., , / • 
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The Arthaiastra gives us some idea about the general conduct 
of the lower orders, which shows that they were not altogether 
happy about the conditions in which they lived. Kautilya’s list 
of offenders and suspects includes many of those whose castes 
and avocations were held low in society [hinakarmajdtim ). They 
were suspected of being murderers, robbers or people guilty of 
misappropriation of treasures and deposits.^ Kautilya says that, 
in the case of thefts and burglaries, poor women and servants of 
condemnable nature should be also examined.^ He further 
provides that, if the master is murdered, his servants should be 
examined as to whether they had received any violent and cruel 
treatment at his hands.* This shows that at times domestic 
servants might make fatal attempts at the life of their masters. 
Kautilya also ordains that when a sudra calls himself a brahmana, 
steals the property of gods, or is hostile to the king, either his 
eyes shall be destroyed by the application of poisonous ointment 
or he shall have to pay a fine of 800 panas.^ This indicates 
the hostility of some sudras to the priestly and royal powers. 
There is also a reference to the seditious activities of the para- 
^ava. His anti-state activities arc to be countered by the same 
measure as those used againt a seditious minister. It is provided 
that the king should employ his spies in fomenting quarrels in 
the family of the suspect, leading to his ultimate execution by the 
government.® The above-mentioned references show that members 
of the sudra varna were not happily disposed towards their masters. 
Since there were no peaceful channels into which their reaction 
could canalise itself, it occasionally found expression through 
criminal activities such as robberies, burglaries, theft of temple 
property, murder of the master, attack on the pretensions of the 

1. .4^, IV. 6. 

2. Ibid. 

3. dagdhasya h^dqyamadagdharri dzffvd vd tasya paricdrakajanarii vd datidapd-^ 
ru^yddatimdrget, A,S, IV. 7. 

4. iudrasya brdhmatiavddino devadravyamavastrtuito rdjadviffamddiiato dvinetra- 
bhedinaicayogdfijanendndhatvamaftaiato vd datt^ah, aS, IV. 10. There does not 
seem to be any justification for regarding the brdhmatiavddi iudra as distinct 
from the person who steals the property of god or is hostile to the king, as 
SS has done in the translation of this passage (Tr., p. 255). 

5. AS, V. I based on the Commentary of TGS, 
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brahmanas and seditions against the head of the state. These 
actions seem to be symptomic of the discontent that prevailed 
among them. But there is no evidence of any organised revolt 
on their part. In this respect conditions during the Mauryan 
period were probably somewhat better than they had been in 
the earlier period. The Arthaidstra does not contain any special 
provision to meet organised revolts on the part of the sudras, 
such as can be inferred from some passages of the Dharmasutras 
On the other hand Kautilya’s readiness to enrol sudras in 
the army, though perhaps not put into practice, indicates a 
sense of confidence which was born of his twofold policy of 
conciliation and ruthless control. 

However the lower orders and the tribal people were a source 
of headache to Asoka. His emphasis on showing consideration 
towards slaves and hired labourers indicates an atempt to 
pacify them. What is important, he made use of Buddhism to 
indoctrinate the frontier tribes and win them over to the exist¬ 
ing social set-up. They were asked to observe dhamma, which 
would imply following the rules regarding patriarchal family, 
property and social orders. To those who defied and proved 
intrasigient Asoka held out a veiled threat of punishment. In 
some cases Asoka claims success in his efforts. 



CHAPTER VI 


CRISIS IN THE OLD ORDER 

{circa 200 b.c.— circa a.d. 300) 

Most of our direct information about the position of the 
sudras during this period is derived from the law-book of Manu, 
which is ascribed to the period 200 b.c.—a.d. 300.^ But its 
major portion probably belongs to the second century a.d. As 
has been shown later in Appendix I, Chapter X, which deals 
with the mixed castes, may have been included in the text in 
about the fifth century a.d. Manu looks upon Brahmavarta (the 
country between the Sarasvati and the Drsadvati^ and Brahmar- 
sidesa (the plains of the Kurus, the Matsyas, the Pancalas and 
the Surasenas) as sacred,® On this basis it has been suggested 
that the law-book arose, and was first considered authoritative 
within this comparatively narrow province.^ Such a view, though 
possible, is by no means necessary, and the influence of the code 
of Manu may have extended over a much wider area. 

The extreme form of brahmanical fanaticism displayed by 
Manu makes it difficult to evaluate the evidence furnished by 
his work. But his passages bearing on the position of the sudras 
can be scrutinised in the light of information gleaned from the 
Mahdbh&^ya of Pataftjali, the dramas of Bhasa* and the Buddhist 


1. Biihler, iSBjE, xxv. Introd., pp. GXIV-GXVIII; cf. Jayaswal, Manu 
and Tdjflavalkyay pp. 25-32; Kane, Hist^ Dh. S., ii, p. XI. Ketkar*s argument 
that the work belongs to a.d. 272-320 {History of Caste, p. 66) may apply to 
some portions of the text. 

2. Manu, II. 17. 

3. Ibid., II. 19. 

4. johantgen quoted in Hopkins, Relations of Four Castes m Afanu, pp. 4-5. 

5. The extreme view assigning Bhasa to the 5th or the 4th cen b.c. 
is not generally accepted. Bhasa's date may be placed in the second or third 
cen. A.D. (The Age of Imperial Unity p. 261.) 
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works such as the Questions of Milinda, the Divyavaddna^ the 
Mahdvastu and the Saddharmapundarika} A Jain work known as 
the Pannavand, which supplies valuable information about arti¬ 
sans, may be also ascribed to this period.^ Memorial and votive 
inscriptions of this period also throw welcome sidelights on the 
position of the ^udra community. 

The descriptions of the Kali age in several early Puranas 
perhaps allude to this age^ when the varna divided society was 
marked by strong social conflicts and undermined by the activi¬ 
ties of heretical sects and the incursions of the Bactrian Greeks, 
Sakas, Parthians and Kusanas. Partly as a reaction to the pro- 
Buddhist policy of Asoka, and partly because of the advent of 
these new peoples, Manu desperately tries to preserve brahinani- 
cal society, not only by ordaining rigorous measures against the 
sudras, but also by inventing suitable genealogies for the incor¬ 
poration of foreign elements into varna society. Moreover, his 
undue glorification of the power of the sword (dantja)^ is also 
meant to serve that end. 

Manu reaffirms the old theory that the sudra is ordained by 
God to serve the higher castes.® The king should order a vaisya 
to trade, to lend money, to cultivate the land or to tend cattle, 
and a sudra to serve the three upper varnas.® But in the chapter 
on times of distress {apad-dharma) Manu declares that a sudra 
should serve the brahmana, which would secure him all his 
ends;’ failing that he may serve a ksatriya, or may maintain 
himself by attending even on a wealthy vaisya.® In this 

1. Since the earliest Chinese translation of the Saddharmaputidarika took 
place in the 3rd cen. A.D. {SBE, xxi, Introd., p. XXI), the original com¬ 
position may be assigned to the 2nd or even the first cen. A.D. (N. Dutt, 
Saddharmapu(idarika, Introd., p. XVII). 

2. Jain, Life as Depicted in the Jain Canons, p. 38. The book mentions, 
l§akas, Yavanas, Murun<;las, Pahlavas etc. (i. 58), which seems to make it a 
work of the post-Maury an period. 

3. Hazra, Studies in the Purdue Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, 

pp. 208-10. 

4. Manu, VII. 13-30. 

5. 91. 

6. /W., VIII. 410. . 

7. Ibid,, X. 123; cf. IX. 334. , . 

8. dhaninatjt vdpyup&rddhya vailyarp iudro jijwifet.,Jbid», X. 1.2I-2* 
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connection the phrase api (even) should be particularly noted, 
since it seems to imply that the vaisya was seldom the master of the 
sudra.^ This 1‘urther suggests that in times of distress the service 
of the sudra was to be mainly reserved for the brahmanas and 
ksatriyas. At another place Manu ordains that the king should 
carefully compel thcr vaisyas and the sudras to perform the tasks 
assigned to them; since, if these two varnas swerve from their 
duties, they will throw the whole world into confusion.^ This 
passage is of particular importance, for it is not to be found in 
any earlier text. Such a measure seems to relied a. period of 
socio-economic crisis, which is also evident from the Tuj^a Purdna, 
which informs us that during this period even women took to 
ploughing.^ That there seems to have been decaying farmers 
and traders, who wete nxruited as spies by the king, can be 
inferred from the comment of Kulluka to a passage of Manu.^ 
Another rule of Manu that the sudras distressed for subsistence 
may settle down in any part of the country'^ (i.e. even in the 
land of the Mlecchas) also points to some kind of crisis, which 
deeply affected the producing masses and encouraged migration. 
Hence Manu’s measure for making the vaisyas and sudras work 
may have been necessitated by social convulsions made worse by 
foreign invasions. Perhaps, when the strong rule of'the Mauryans 
broke down, it was found increasingly dillicull to keep the vaisyas 
and the sudras within the bounds of their assigned duties. 

The above-mentioned references also show that distinctions bet¬ 
ween the functions of the vaisyas and the sudras were being gradu¬ 
ally obliterated. Manu lays down that, if in times of distress the 
vaisya finds it difficult to support himself by his own occupations 
he should take to the occupations of the sudras, i.e. live by 

1. Hopkins, op. cit., p. 83. 

2. VIII. 418. 

3. Tuga Pur ana, 167. 

4. Kulluka interprets the terra pancavargam m Manu, VII. 154 as five 
classes of spies, including karsakah ksi(uivrtti/i and vnriijakah kst(iavrUi}j. Hopkins 
takes the word in the sense of minister, realm, city, wealth and array {op. cii., 
p. 69). but there does not seems to be any justilication lor taking the 
paflcavarga in the sense of the five elements of the state, which are generally 
enumerated as seven. 

^ 11.24. 
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serving the members of the twice-born caste.^ This is also support¬ 
ed by a passage of the Qjiestions of Milinda, where cultivation, 
trade and tending of cattle arc described as the functions of the 
ordinary folk such as the vaisyas and the sudras,^ there being no 
separate mention of the functions of these two classes. 

In spite of the tendency to approximate thevaisya to the sudra 
there is no evidence of the existence of independent sudra peasants. 
Generally they continued to be employed as hired labourers 
and slaves, for Manu repeats the old rule that, instead of paying 
taxes, artisans, mechanics and sudras who subsist by manual 
labour should work for one day per month for the king.^ He 
lays down a new provision that the vaisyas should meet times 
of emergency by paying J of their corn as tax and the sudras 
by their manual labour.'* In this connection Kulluka slates 
emphatically that even in bad times taxes should not be imposed 
on the sudras.® M^uiu’s exemption of sudras from taxes is corrob¬ 
orated by the Milinda-panha, It informs us that every village 
had its slaves, men and women, wage earners (bhatakas) and 
hired labourers (karmakaras), who were exempted from taxes.® 
Therefore, unlike the vaisyas, the sudras do not appear as peasants 
paying taxes to the state. While enumerating the eightfold 
functions (aslavidham karma) of the king Medhatithi mentions 
trade, agriculture, irrigation, digging mines, settling uninhabited 
districts, cutting forests, etc.^ But there is no evidence of dasas 
and karmakaras being employed in agriculture by the state, 
as we find in the Mauryan period. The Mahcivastu describes a 
village headman as hurrying out of the village to inspect the 
work in the fields, but we do not know whether he did this on 


1. Manu, X. 98, 

2 . avasesdnarfi puthiwessasudddnam kasivariijjd gorakUid karamyd, Milinda, 
p. 173. 

3. Manu, VII. I 38 . 

4. Ibid,, X. 120. 

5. na tu tebhya dpadyapikaro grdhyah. Comm, to Manu, X. 120. 

6 . Milinda, p. 147. 

7* Comm, to Manu, VII. 154. Hopkins thinks that the affavidhani karma 
reminds one of the seven elements of the state {op. cit.^ pp. 70-71), but there 
is no similarity between the asfavidha karma and the saptdnga. 
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behalf of the king.^ It seems that sudras were mostly employed as 
agricultural workers by individual proprietors. Patanjali refers 
to the landowner sitting in a corner and supervising the plough¬ 
ing done by five hired labourers.^ Manu also speaks of the 
servants of the peasant proprietors.^ According to him the culti¬ 
vator should form an item in the additional portion to be given 
to the brahmana son in the partition of family property.^ This 
obviously refers to the employment of agricultural labourers by 
the brahrnanas. 

The position of sudra artisans may be viewed better in the 
context of commerce and handicrafts in the post-Maurya period. 
Undoubtedly this period was the most flourishing era in ancient 
India’s foreign trade. On account of the discovery of the 
monsoons in the first half and the opening of the Silk Roads in 
the second half of the first century a.d., the country carried on 
booming land trade with Central Asia and China and overseas 
trade with the Roman empire. The stability and protection 
afforded by the Han, Kusana, Roman and Arcasid empires 
promoted international trade in the first two centuries a.d., 
and India exported precious woods, cotton textiles, silk, gems, 
iron objects, and above all long and black pepper.® Some raw 
materials such as crude glass, lead, tin, red coral and asbestos 
and finished products including wine and Roman storage and 
table ware were imported, but payment was made principally 
in Roman coin.® Numerous hoards of Roman gold coins have 
been discovered, south of the Vindhyas, especially in the cotton 
producing areas of Maharashtra. Probably the largest docu¬ 
mented and apparently reliable business transaction for ancient 
times of free private trade without state control or subvention 
was the flow of imports to the value of 55 million sesterces 


1. i, 301. 

2. Mahdbhdfya, ii, 33. 

3. ,..bhrtydndmajMndtkfetrikasya iu. Mam^ VIII. 243. 

4. Mam, IX. 150. 

5. Michael Loewe, “A.sprects of World Trade in the First Seven centuries 
of the Christian Era”, JR AS, no. 2 (1971), 176. 

6. Ibid. 
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(16 million gold francs. ) from India to Egypt in one year under 
Vespasian.^ 

Increasing internal trade is indicated by the use of coppers on 
a large scale. From the second century b.c. to the third century 
A.D., almost all kings from the Indo-Greek to the late Kusana, 
and many ‘tribes’ and cities issued large numbers of copper 
coins, many of which contain considerable tin and can be 
called bronze coins. These coppers indicate increasing money 
transactions even among ordinary people. All this could not 
be possible without the progress of different crafts and trades. 

I’he progress of crafts is attested by archaeological evidence 
regarding thriving urban life in the first three centuries of the 
Christian era. A dozen ports are mentioned in Greek and 
Latin accounts, and a few ports such as Tamluk, Arikarnedu 
and Kaveripattanam have been excavated. In addition we 
know about numerous urban sites from excavations conducted 
since 1947. Towns existed in the middle Gaiiga basin, and 
many were located on the utiardpatha route following the 
course of the Jamna and then turning north-westward towards 
Taxila. Excavations show prosperous urban sites in western 
India under the Satavahanas. In eastern Andhra Pradesh 
and in the western Deccan they appeared first in the first 
century a.d. and continued for about three hundred years. The 
same holds good of Kusana towns and structures in the 
provinces of Pakistan, and also in Afghanistan and Soviet 
Central Asia. All this means congenial conditions for the pro¬ 
gress of crafts and commerce, which may have promoted 
considerable social and geographical mobility and added to the 
number of artisans in towns. 

Archaeology gives us some idea about the crafts thriving in 
the centuries immediately preceding and following the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian era. Iron objects of various types 
recovered from the Sirkap city of Taxila,^ and found at various 
places in Andhra Pradesh, suggest that the craft of ironsmith was 


1. Max Weber, The Agrarian Sociology of Ancient Civilizations (London, 
1976), p. 41. 

2* Marshall, Taxila, ii, 533. 
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flourishing. This is attested by the export to the Roman empire 
of Indian steel, on the tempering of which a monograph was 
prepared in Greek.^ An examination of some iron objects from 
Rajghat in Banaras shows that by the second century R.c. the art 
of making true steel was well known in the country. With the 
use of iron technology bronze objects including household goods 
and personal ornaments began to be prepared on a large scale. 
In addition to tin, lead, zinc and nickel were used in this 
period to make bronze, which made it more tough. 

India did not have a proper bronze age, but from Taxila 
have been recovered numerous bronze objects,^ which testify 
to the importance of the kamsyakdra. The use of brass objects 
also appears in this period,and suggests the appearance of 
brassmakers. Reference has already been made to bronze coins. 

A new r<itegory of craftsmen must have come into existence 
because of the glass manufacture on a large scale. Numerous 
glass o].>jects, costly beads and bangles, have been recovered 
from Sirkap and Arikamedu.^ I'he spurt in the craft was caused 
by the adoption of glass blowing by the Indian artisans some 
time before the beginning of the Christian era,'’’ and there is 
nodoubt that the Indians had attained proficiency in glass 
technology.^ It seems that crude glass was imported from the 
western world and China. In any case specimens of beads 
found throughout India indicate that in the early centuries of 
the Christian era they were in most prolific use.^ M. G. Dikshit 
considers the post-Maurya period toA.D. 200 as that of affluence 
of glass in India;® this would not have been achieved without 
the skill of a good many glassmakers. 

The presence of artisans working in ivory or dantakdra is 
attested by beautiful ivory objects of Indian make and origin 

1. Marshall, ii, 534. 

2. Adhya, Early Indian Economics^ pp. 58-59. 

3. Ibid.., pp. 5C-57. 

4. Adhya, op. cit., pp. 76-80. 

5. Ihid.f p. 80. 

6 . B. B. Lai, “Examination of .Some Ancient Indian Glass Specimens,” 

AI, viii, 26-27. 

7. M. G. Dikshit, History of Indian Glass, p. 57. 

8 . Ibid., chap. II. 
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found in Begram in Afghanistan.^ A few objects have been 
also found in various parts of the country, and Banaras was 
an important centre of ivory-carving. As in the case of glass, 
the period is noted for the progress of ivory work. It is signifi¬ 
cant that for a few centuries after the third century a.d. both 
these crafts languished. 

In addition to these the recovery of ornaments from Sirkap 
indicates the presence of jewellers. Although not much of gold 
and silver jewellery belonging to post-Maurya times has been 
recovered,- we have evidence of ten types of gems of semi¬ 
precious stones being used for jewellery at Sirkap. These 
include garnet, agate, jade, rock crystal, amethyst, lapis lazuli, 
turquoise, beryl, acquamarine and jasper.^ For the first time 
we have a large number of gold coins in this period. It is there¬ 
fore clear that the work of goldsmiths was supplemented by 
various types of jewellers and gem-cutters. 

The pottery of the period, which is remarkable for the use of 
different types of Roman ware and their imitations, is found in 
plenty at Arikarnedu and scattered in almost all parts of the 
peninsula. In addition to the Satavahana ware and the Ted’ 
polished Kusana ware we come across tlie remnants of the older 
pottery types and the emergence of local types. Although 
pottery did not form an article of export, wc may presuppose 
the existence of a numerous class of potters to serve the cooking 
and storing needs of the growing town population. A good portion 
of the red ware was beautifully decorated, apparently for satisfying 
the sophisticated taste of the rich urban population. Urbanism 
provided an unprecedented market for terracottas which reached 
the peak point in numbers in the Ku.sana-Satavahana phasc.^ 
Tiles for flooring and roofing appeared in this period, and 
ring-wells became far more numerous. All this naturally needed 
more and more potters. 

1. These are now deposited in the Kabul Museum. 

2. Adhya, op. cit., pp. 66-67. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Devangana Desai, Terracottas and Urban Culture of Ancient India 
(rirre 600 B.c. — A.D. 600). Cyclostylcd copy of Paper presented to the “Art 
and Society” Symposium of the Indian History Congress. 37th Session, 
Calicut, 1976. 
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Finally building activities, as shown by structures of burnt 
bricks all over the country, attest the existence of a large 
number of bricklayers together with that of masons, builders 
and sculptors. This being the most flourishing period of town 
development, all these may have formed important artisan 
classes although some of them do not appear as functional 
groups in literary texts or as donors in inscriptions. In any case 
the nature of trade and archaeological evidence regarding 
towns and crafts would suggest the existence of a good number 
of potters, builders, bricklayers, gemeutters, jewellers, goldsmiths, 
ironsmiths, brass-smiths, bronzesmiths, sculptors, terracotta 
makers, glassmakers and ivory workers. 

What is known indirectly about artisans from a rchacological 
evidence is supported and supplemented by epigraphic and 
literary records. Manu’s view that sudras should take to the 
occupations of artisans only if they fail to secure livelihood 
through direct service of the upper varnas^ is traditional, for 
post-Maurya inscriptions suggest considerable increase in the 
number and variety of artisans and also some improvement in 
their conditions. We have a large number of recorded gifts of 
caves, pillars, tablets, cisterns etc. to the Buddhist monks by 
smiths, perfumers, weavers, goldsmiths and even leather workers 
in Gaya, Sanchi, Bharhut and the Nasik arca.“ Besides these, 
dyers, workers in metal and ivory, jewellers, sculptors and 
fishermen figure as donors in inscriptions.^ Perfumers, and to a 
lesser degree, smiths are repeatedly mentioned as liberal votaries, 
and therefore seem to have formed the well-to-do and perhaps 
numerous sections of artisans. Although weavers do not appear 
as donors as often as perfumers, the evidence from Maim 
suggests that they were an impoi'tant class of artisans; for it is 
laid down that they should pay 11 palas, and in the case of 
failure 12 palas^ These apparently were taxes in kind levied on 

1. Ibid., X. 99 and 100. 

2. iMders' List, r)3, 54, 68,76,95,331, 345,381, 495, 857, 986, 
1006,1032, 1051, 1061, 1177, 1203-4,1210, 1230,1273, 1298; cf,/C, xii, 
83-85. 

3. Ibid., Nos. 32, 53-54, 345, 857, 1005, 1092, 1129. 

4. Quoted from Vyak/iydsariigraha, steyaprakarana, pp. 1727-28 in 
Dharmakoia, i, pt. Ill, p. 1927. 
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the produce of the weavers, who probably owed their affluence 
to trade in textiles produced in Mathura^ and other cities. 
Most of the artisans known from inscriptions were confined to 
the Mathura region, and to the western Deccan where their 
prosperity was stimulated by the growing trade with Rome 

The epigraphic evidence shows that th(‘ artisans were organ- 
is(‘d under their headmen, who probably enjoyed the favour of 
the king. Thus ^ve hear of the gift of Ananda who was the 
foreman of the artisans of Sri Satakarni.^ But the literary 
evidence suggest that guilds of artisans nourished on a far larger 
scale during this period than in earlier times. At one place 
the Ataf^dpaslu nuaitions eleven kinds of artisans such as garland 
makers, potli'rs, carpenters, washermen, dyers, makers of bowls, 
goldsmiths, jewellers, workers in conch shell, armourers and 
cooks, all ^vorking under their respective heads.The same 
source also refers to the eighteen guilds {astdclasa <rents) of 
Rajagaha including, goldsmiths, p(a'fumers. gemeutters, oilmen, 
makers of flour, etc. The list also includess vendors of fruits, 
roots, flour, and sugar.^ Goldsmiths and workers in gems are 
common to both the lists; yet there seem to have existed about 
two dozen guilds of arti.sans during this period.'' It is to be also 
noted that the second list of guilds is quite difl'erent from that 
mentioned in the Jatakas.® Although artisans were employed by 
the king,"^ increase in the number of guilds may have weakened 
the direct control of the state over artisans. What is more 
significant, we do not come across so many kinds of artisans 
even in the Arthasastra, as we find during this period. The 
Mahdvastu gives a list of thirty-.six kinds of workers living in the 
town of Rajagaha.“ The list does not seem to be exhaustive, for 
it is said at the end of it that there are others besides those 

1 . Alahcibhdsya^ i. 19. 

2. Liiders^ Listy No. 346, 

3. ii, 463-78. 

4. Mahdvastu. iii, 442 ff. 

5* Computed on the basis of AfahdvastUy ii^ '163-78 and iii, 4420". Many 
of those artisans wore also small traders. 

6 . /C, xiv, 31-32. 

7. Pat. on Pd.y II. 1.1. 

8 . iii, 442-3. 
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mentioned.^ A still longer list is to be found in the Milinda- 
pahha^ which enumerates as many as seventy-five occupations, 
mostly of artisans." Many artisans of the Buddhist lists also 
recur in a Jain work, which enumerates eighteen kinds of crafts¬ 
men and significantly describes even the tailors, weavers and 
silk weavers as aryans by craft.^ showing thereby that these 
crafts were not held in low esteem by the Jains. It may be noted 
that in early medieval times weavers came to be considered 
untouchables. 

An analysis of the lists of these artisans would show that 
there arose a number of new crafts during this period. As 
against about two dozen trades in the Digha Nikdya^ we meet 
about live dozen trades in Milinda-pahha, Oi eight crafts 
are associated with metal working,^ which shows considerable 
advance in that field. Occupations connected with cloth making, 
silk weaving,^* making of arms and luxury articles,^ also seems 
to have made progress. All this shows that artisans of this period 
made a significant contribution to technological and economic 
developments, although much of this may have been to the 
benefit of upper classes. 

These artisans were not attached to their clients in the same 
way as the dasas and the karrnakaras were attached to their 
masters. Thus Patanjali informs us that the weaver was an 
independent worker.*^ While the dasas and the karrnakaras 
worked in the hope of getting clothes and food, the artisans 
worked in the hope of getting wages.^^ 

Manu lays down a number of laws which affect the economic 
position of the s'udras adversely. Thus he introduces rates of 

1. Ibid. 

2. Miliuday p. 331. 

3. Pannavam, i, 61. 

4. Digha jV., ii. 50. 

5. suvanna-y sajjha-, sisa-y tipu^y loha-y vatta-^ oya-y mapi-kdra. Aliiinday 

p. 331. 

6. Pannavapn^ i, 61. 

7. Milinday 

8. Pat. on Pa.y I. 4.54. 

9. tathd yadetaddasakarmakaram ndmete*pi svabhidyarthameva pravartante bhaktarp 
•celam ca lapsydmahe, Pat. on Pd.y III. 1.26. 
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interest differing according to varna.^ The monthly interest 
charged should be two, three, four or five per cent according to 
the order of the varnas.^ But probably this law did not work 
in practice. According to a Nasik Inscription when money was 
deposited with a weavers’ guild, the rate of interest paid by 
them amounted to from 1 to I per cent per month.''* There is 
nothing to show that as sudras they had to pay the highest rate 
of interest. A modern apologist has tried to justify this grada¬ 
tion of interest on the ground that it is in proportion to the social 
services of the borrowers,^ which implies that the services 
rendered by the sudras were negligible when in fact, along with 
the vaisyas, they sustained the entire social fabric by their 
producing activities. Although Mann’s law regarding interest 
may not have worked in practice, in charging interest 
probably the brahmanas were shown some consideration while 
the sudras were made to work off their debts. In any case such 
preferential treatment prevailed till recent times. 

Manu lays down that a sudra should not be permitted to 
accumulate wealth, for he gives pain to the brahmanas.^ It is 
suggested that this injunction is an exaggerated statement 
{arthavada) addressed to the sudra himself,® but the text does 
not provide any basis for such an interpretation. The injunc¬ 
tion is also compared to an admonition in the English prayer- 
book advising a poor man “therewith to be contented”."^ Since 
the passage in question occurs in the chapter on times of 
distress, it may have been directed against the Buddhist monks 
or foreign rulers who were looked upon as no better than sudras. 
At any rate it is evident from the law of inheritance that the 


1. A similar rule occuringin Vas. Dh. .9., II. 48 seems to be an interpola¬ 
tion, for it is not found in the three other Dharmasutras. 

2. Manu, III. 142. According to Krsnapandita and the commentators 
on the parallel passage of Visnu (VI. 2), Manu and other Smrtis, this rule 
applies only to loans for which no security is given. SBE, xiv, 15. 

3. Luders' List, No. 1133. 

4. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Aspects of the Pol. and Sac. System of 
Manu, p. 148. 

5. Manu, X. 129. 

6 . K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Dharmaidstra^ p, 120. 

7. Ketakar, History of Caste ^ p. 98. 
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sudra owned property^ This can also be inferred from the old 
rule repeated by Manu that vaisyas and sudras should surmount 
their misfortunes through payment.^ 

According to Manu, one of the qualifications of the person 
with whom money should be deposited is that he should be an 
arya.'"* This naturally excludes the sudras. But in the second 
century a.d. in the Satavahana territory money was deposited 
with the potters, the oil millers^ and even the weavers.^ This 
practice prevailed among the lay devotees of Buddhism, who 
made such deposits for the purpose of providing robes and 
other necessities for the monks. But the orthodox also followed 
such practices, for we have a record which shows that during 
the reign of Huviska A.D. 106-138) a sum of money was 

deposited by a chief with the guild of flour makers at Mathura, 
out of the monthly interest of which a hundred brahmanas were 
to be served daily.® These practices provide further evidence of 
the independent functioning of craftsmen organised in guilds. 
Evidently they could purchase their raw materials and 
implements with money deposited with them, and could pay 
interest on it out of the proceeds from the sale of their 
commodities. 

Manu lays down that the brahmana can confidently seize the 
goods of his sudra slave, for he is not allowed to own any pro¬ 
perty.’ Jayaswal thinks that this probably legalises seizure of 
property of the Buddhist Samgha which had become enormously 
rich.® But perhaps the rule applies only to those sudras who 
work as slaves. In Manu’s opinion, even when starving, a 
ksatriya can never seize the possessions of a virtuous brahmana, 
but he can appropriate the possessions of a dasyu or of one who 
neglects his sacred duties.® This suggests that the ksatriyas and 


1. IX. 157. 

2. /6zW., XI. 34. 

3. Ibid., VIII. 179. 

4. Luders' List, No. 1137. 

5. Ibid., No. 1133. 

6 . El, xxi, Inscr. No. 10. The term used is samitakarairem (Ibid., 1.12). 

7. Manu, VIII. 417. 

8 . Manu and Tajhavalkya., p. 171. 

9. Manu. XI. is. 
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vaisyas who neglected their essential rites could be subjected to 
such expropriation. In such a case the sudras cannot be con¬ 
sidered to be safe. For Manu provides that as the sudra has 
nothing to do with the sacrifice, the sacrificer of the twice-born 
caste may take from him two or three articles required for it.^ All 
these rules show a definite attempt on the part of Manu to keep 
down the sudras (xonomically. 

VVe can obtain some idea about the wages of the workers and 
the general living conditions of the lower orders during the 
post-Mauryan period. In one respect, Manu followed the prin¬ 
ciple of Kautilya and states that a hired herdsman may milk with 
the consent of the owner the best cow out of ten.^ In this case 
Manu seems to be more generous towards the hired labourer 
then Kautilya,''* for he permits the labourer to milk the best 
cow. The responsibility of the herdsmen for the cattle under 
their charge is emphasised also by Manu, who enumerates their 
functions under various circumstances.^ But in the case of loss of 
cattle he does not provide for the flogging of the herdsimm, as 
is done by Apastamba, or for his death, as is done by Kautilya. 
Manu introduces a new provision, according to which an area 
of about 400 cubits in width round th(^ villages, and thrice as 
much around the towns, are to be set apart as pasture ground. 
And if the cattle stray into the unfenced plots of anyone in this 
area and destroy his standing crops, the hcrd.sman cannot be 
held answerable for this.^ Thus to some extent this lawgiver 
safeguards the interests of the herdsmen. 

While stating that the sudras are meant for serving the brah- 
manas he lays down that in fixing maintenance for them regard 
should be paid to their ability, work and the number of people 
they have to support.® He repeats the instruction of Gautama 
that these servants should be given leavings from the table, old 
clothes and beds, but adds that they should also be given the 


1. XI. 13. 

2. Ibid., VIII. 231. 

3. Kautilya only specifies 1/10 of milk as the share of a herdsman, but 
does not state that he should milk the best cow. 

4. VIII. 229-44. 

5. VIII. 237-8. 

6 . X. 124. 
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refuge of grain.^ These rules obviously refer to the remuneration 
of those sudras who served as domestic servants. Manu further 
states that the wages of those employed in the service of the 
king—maids and servants—should be fixed according to the 
consideration of time and place.^ These workers, high (utkrsta) 
and low [apakrs fa) , should get the daily wages varying from one 
pana to six panas.^ Besides, they should get provisions such as 
food, clothes etc. differing according to respective status.^ Tt is 
not clear whether the terms iitkr} fa smd apakrsta refer to high and 
low varnas, as they arc interpreted in another context.^ But we 
learn from Patahjali that there was a wide difference between 
the wages of the kannakaras and the bhrtakas on the one hand 
and those of the priests on the other. 7'hus, while the latter 
received cows as their wages, the former received only J of a 
niska daily/' i.e. 1\ niskas per month. It is suggested that the 
niska is identical with the karsapana.’ But if this proposition is 
accepted the daily wages of a worker will come to I pana, while 
the nearly contemporary evidence of Manu indicates that the 
minimum wage of a labourer amounted to one pana, the maxi¬ 
mum being six panas. In the ArthaMstra the daily wage of a 
worker varies from ^ pana to 2^ pana, i.e. one to four times,^ 
but we have no means of estimating the relative purchasing 
power of the pana known from these* sources. 

Manu’s provisions regulating the working conditions of the 
labourers are not so detailed as those of Kautilya. But, like 
Kautilya, he is severe towards a negligent workman. A hired work¬ 
man who fails to perform his work according to the agreement 
out of pride, without being ill, shall be lined eight krsnalas, and 
no wages shall be paid to him.® Nevertheless, the worker who 
fails to do his work on account of illness but completes it on 

1. X. 125. 

2. VII. 125. 

3. VII. 126. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Infra, p. 212. 

6. Pat. on Pd.t I. 3.72. 

7. V. S. Agrawala, India as known to Partini^ pp. 236-7. 

8. Supra, p. 169. 

9. VIII. 215. 
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his recovery shall be paid his wages for the long period of 
absence.^ On the other hand, if he docs not complete his work 
when he has recovered, he shall not be paid any wages even 
for the period he has worked.^ This would suggest that workers 
were not penalised if they had to abandon work on account of 
illness, provided they undertook to finish the work on their 
recuperation or arranged to get it done by others. Manu does 
not make any further corresponding provision protecting the 
interests of the labourer as against the employer, such as we find 
in the Art}ia.^dslra. From a simile used by him it appears that 
the servant had to wait patiently for the payment of his wages.^ 

There seems to have been separate streets of the wage»earners 
in towns. A Buddhist source speaks of the bhriakavithU presum¬ 
ably in Rajagrha, where the brahmanas and householders (prob¬ 
ably vaisyas) went to hire labourers.^ Another source draws a 
contrast between the street of the poor (daridravithi) and the 
luxurious house of a rich man in a town.^ Possibly this daridravithi 
was identical with the bhrtakavithi and was inhabited by poor 
people who lived on wages. We also learn about three bhrlakas, 
who cleared dirt near a rich man’s house and lived in its 
vicinity in a hovel of straw.® Patanjali repeatedly states that the 
house of a vrsala, i.e. sudra, is reduced merely to a wall [kudya] 
This suggests that presumably it had an earthen or brick wall 
and the other three sides were enclosed by straw. It is also 
possible that the term kudya^ here indicates a hut. 

The bhrtaka was distinguished by his lacerated body, dis¬ 
hevelled hair and dirty clothers,® fora well dressed person could 

1. Ibid,, Will. 

2. Ibid., VIII. 217. 

3. Ibid., VI. 145. 

4. Divya., p. 304. 

5. Saddharmapundarika, Ch. IV^ p. 76. 

6. „,kafapalikuflcikdydm. Ibid., IV. p. 78. SBE tr. of the phrase seems to 
be correct. It does not occur in Edgerton’s BHS Dictionary. 

1. kudyibhutarn vr^alakulamiti. Pat. on Pd.^ I. 2.47 & VI. 3.61. 

8. kudi is a wrong reading for kuti {s. v. Monier-Williams, Sansk-Eng. 
Diet .), and kudya may be a form of kudi. 

9. sphafitapurusd rukfakeld malinavastranivasandh. Divya., p. 304. Edgerton 
doubts the correctness of puru^d and suggests paru/d (?) in its place (s. v. 
^phatita. BUS Diet,), but the existing reading gives a better sense. 
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not find employment in the bhrtakavithi^ although he waited there 
for the whole day.^ Manu gives some idea of the food and dress 
of the sudras who were employed as domestic servants. In this 
respect he merely repeats and to some extent elaborates the old 
provision of Gautama. A sudra servant should be allotted by 
his master suitable maintenance commensurate with his ability, 
industry and the size of his family.^ He should be given 
remnants of food, refuse of grain, worn out clothes and old beds^ 
In the Milinda-panha tender wives of ksatriyas, brahmanas and 
gahapatis are described as eating tasteful cakes and meat,"* but 
there is no mention of the wives of sudras in this connection. 

Although the sudras chiefly continued as agricultural workers 
employed by individual landowners, those who worked as 
artisans seem to have functioned more independently than in the 
earlier period. They increased not only in number and variety 
but also showed signs of prosperity. Mann’s laws imposing new 
economic disabilities on the sudras were probably ineffective. 
But there is no indication of any change in the living conditions 
of the main body of the sudras. 

Manu supplies considerable information about the position of 
the sudras in post-Mauryan polity. He lays down that ^ snaiaka 
should not dwell in the country of a sudra rulcr.^ This 
apparently points to the existence of sudra rulers during this 
period. But they do not seem to have arisen from the fourth 
varna, for contemporary political history does not know of 
such rulers. They probably refer to the Greeks Saka, Parthian 
and Kusana rulers, who were affiliated to Buddhism or Vaisnav- 
ism, and whom Manu deseribes as degraded ksatriyas reduced 
to sudrahood on account of their failure to consult brahmanas 
and to perform enjoined Vedic rites.® The Puranic descriptions 
of the Kali age speak of the sudra kings performing the aivamedha 


1 . Divya.y p. 304. 

2. Manu, X. 124. 

3. Ibid., X. 125. Cf. V. 140. 

4 . Milinda, p. 68 . 
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sacrifice^ and employing brahmana priests.^ While referring 
to the Kali rulers, the Vi,mu Purdna states that the people of 
various countries will intermingle with them and follow their 
examples.® This seams to refer to the rulers of foreign extrac¬ 
tion. They were the followers of heretical sects,^ which further 
aroused Manu’s hostility towards them. It is in order to prevent 
contact between bralimanas and these rulers that Manu forbids 
the snatakas to dwell in their kingdoms. He further prescribes 
that brahrnanas should not accept presents from a king who is 
not descended from the ksatriya race.^ All these rules are 
obviously meant to prevent the recognition of foreign rulers by 
the bralimanas. But gradually this open hostility gave way 
to tolerance and ultimate recognition of the alien rulers as 
ksatriyas, though of an inferior kind. During this period some 
Buddhists also did not favour rulers from low castes. The 
Milinda-pahha states that a person who is low born and liasc in 
lineage is not fit for kingship.® 

Manu lays down that the king should appoint seven or eight 
ministers whose ancestors have been royal officers, who are 
skilled in the use of weapons, descended from noble families and 
are men of experience.’ It is obvious that the sudras cotdd be 
hardly expected to fulfil these qualifications. Manu warns that 
the kingdom of that monarch who looks on, while a sudra 
settles the law, will sink low like a cow in morass.® Such 
a rule perhaps again refers to the kingdoms of the 
barbarian rulers, who may have appointed some sudras to 
carry on the administration of justice or to perform other 
administrative functions. But Manu emphatically states that 

1. Mat. P., 144. 43a; Brahmdnda, P., ii, 31. 67b; Vd. P., 58.67a wrongly 
reads ^ndivarnedhena' for *cdhamedhena* of the Brahmdu4<i (Hazra, op, cit., p. 206, 
fn. 59). 

2. Kurma P., Gh. 30, p. 304. 

3. Ffmt/P., IV. 24.19. 

4. rdjdnah iudrabhuyi^thdh pdkhan^dndm pravartiakdh, Brahrndti(fa P., ii, 
31.41. 

5. Manu^ V. 84. 

6 . Milinda, p. 358. 

7. Manu, VII. 54. 

8 . Ibid., VII. 21. 
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even a brahmana who subsists mainly by the name of his caste 
(i.e. merely by calling himself a brahmana) can interpret the 
law, but a sudra can never be appointed a judge {dharma’- 
pravaktci) d The commentators add that ksatriyas might be 
employed in cases of necessity,^ but they do not mention vaisyas. 
This fits in with the scheme of Manu, in which ksatriyas cannot 
prosper without brahmanas and vice-versa^ but closely united 
they prosper in this world and in the next.® Probably in i^rah- 
manical kingdoms the first two varnas monopolised all 
administrative and judicial posts. 

Manu repeats the old principle that members of the four 
varnas and the untouchables can act as witnesses in the tran¬ 
sactions of their respective communities.^ But he adds that 
ksatriyas, vaisyas or sudras, provided they are householders, 
have sons and are indigenous, are competent to give 
evidence wlien called by a suitor.^ In the opinion of Kulluka 
this applies to debts and similar civil cases, which means 
that the sudras were not considered reliable in criminal 
cases.However, the provision of Manu makes a definite 
advance on the provisions of earlier times which do not 
permit the sudras to appear as witnesses in the cases involving 
members of the higher varnas. As to cases such as defamation, 
assault, adultery and theft, anybody can be called as a witness 
irrespective of the qualifications required in civil cases.^ If 
qualified witnesses are not available, Manu permits even slaves 
and servants to act as witness.® Manu does not introduce any 
varna distinctions in boundary disputes between villages; 
witnesses are to be examined in the presence of the crowd of 
villagers.® Amongst those whom Manu does not permit to appear 
as witnesses (evidently in civil cases) are artisans, actors and 

1. Ibid., Will. 20. 

2. Kulluka, Raghavananda and Nandana on Manu^ VIII. 20. 

3. Manu, IX. 322. 

4. Ibid., Will. 68. 

5. Manu, VIII. 62. 

6. Kull. on Mauu, VIII. 62. 

7. Manu, VIII. 62 and 69 with the comm, of Kull. 

8. Ibid., VIII. 70. 

9. Ibid., VIII. 254. 
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dancers.^ Kulluka justifies this on the ground that these people 
arc always occupied with their work and that they can be won 
over by bribery,^ Born slaves are also not permitted to act as 
witnesses.’"^ 

Manu repeats the old rule of giving warning to the members 
of ilie various varnas before making deposition.^ If a suclra gives 
false evidence, he is held guitly of all sins,^ and is threatened 
with the most terrible spiritual consequences.® But h(' adds that 
a judge should cause a brahmana to swear by his veracity, 
a ksatriya by his chariot or the animal he rides on, a vaisya by 
his kine, grain and gold, and a sudra by imprecating on his 
head the guilt of all grievous sins."^ Significantly, however, 
Manu does not ordain any special royal punishment for the 
sudra witness. He states the general principle that, in the case 
of giving false evidence, the king should fine and banish men of 
the three low^er castes, but should only banish a brahmana.® 
Similarly, according to Manu, brfihmanas arc not liable to 
corporal punishments, which can be inflicted only on the 
members of the three lower varnas.® Therefore in these respects 
the sudra is placed on a footing of equality with the ksatriya 
and the vaisya. 

It is laid down that the king should take up the cases of the 
litigants in the order of their varnas.^® In settling the law he 
should take into account the customs of every caste.Conduct 
of good people is regarded as a source of law by Manu,^^ and 
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2. Kull. Manu, VIII. 65. 
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4. //vtW., VIII. 88. 
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according to a commentator of the 17th cen. a.d., this includes 
the practice of the good sudras as welld 

Like the early lawgivers, Manu is guided by considerations 
of Varna in the administration of justice, which affects the 
position of the sudras iidvcrsely. If a ksatriya defames a brah- 
niana, he shall be fined a Imndred panas, a vaisya 150 or 200 
panas, but a sQdra shall suffer corporal punishment.^ If a 
brahrnana defames a ksatriya, a vaisya or asudra, he shall be 
fined respectively 50, 25 or 12 panas.® The fact that a fine of 
12 panas is prescribed in the case of a brahrnana abusing a 
sudra is significant, for in the Gautama Dharmasutra no fine is 
provided in such a case.^ 

Generally Manu lays down very severe punishments for 
sudras offending against the members of the superior varnas. 
Thus if a sudra insults a twice-born with gross invective, he 
shall have his tongue cut out.^ The term twice-born {dvijdti) 
indicates only the brahrnana and the ksatriya, for this punish¬ 
ment is expressly forbidden in the case of a sudra reviling a 
vaisya.® Manu further provides that, if a sudra mentions the 
names and castes of the twice-born {dvijdti) with contumely, 
an iron nail, ten fingers long, shall be thrust red-hot into his 
mouth.’ If he arrogantly teaches brahmanas their duties, the 
king shall cause hot oil to be put into his mouth and into his 
ears.® Jayaswal suggests that these provisions are directed 
against the ‘dharma’-preaching learned sudras, i.e. the Buddhist 
or Jain sudras and sudras who claim equality with the higher 
classes.® Apparently these provisions are laws against the 
author’s political opponents, who flout the established order.^® 

1. Quoted in K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Rdjadharma, pp. 155-56. 

2. Manu, VIII. 267. 

3. Ibid., VIII. 268. 

4. XII. 13. 

5. Manu, VIII. 270. 

6. Manu, VIII. 277. 

7. Ibid.. VIII. 271. The term dvijdti is explained by Kull, as ‘brahmanas 
and others’, but probably it refers to brahmanas alone. 

8. Manu, VIII. 272. 

9. Manu and TdjHavalkya, p. 150. 

10. Cf. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Aspects of the Pol. and Soc. System of 
Manu, p. 132. 
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It is difficult to say how far these laws were put into effect. 
Perhaps they may have been the suggestions of a fanatic and 
were rarely if ever put into practice.^ 

In cases of assault and similar crimes the punishments 
prescribed for the sudras are very harsh. It is provided that 
the very limb with which a man of low caste (antyajah) hurts 
a man of the highest caste {he^thah) shall be cutoff.^ Here 
Kulluka takes antyaja in the sense of sudra,® which agrees 
with a similar rule of earlier times.^ The term hesfha 
refers to brahmanas and not to the men of three higher orders, 
such as is sometimes understood.^ In a verse Manu states that 
he who raises his hand or a stick shall have his hand cut off; 
he who in anger kicks with his feet shall have his foot cut off.® 
Probably this also refers to the offences of the sudra against the 
brMimana. It is further laid down that if a man of the lowest 
birth [apakr^stajah) tries to place himself on the same seat with 
a person of high caste {utkr^tah)^ he shall be branded on his hip 
and banished, or the king shall cause his buttock to be gashed.’^ 
The apak^lqja stands for the sudra and the utkr$ta for the brah- 
mana.® Similarly if out of arrogance the sudra spits on a 
brahmana, the king shall cause both his lips to be cut off; if he 
urinates on him, the penis; if he breaks wind against him, the 
anus.® Again, if the sudra lays hold of the hair of a brahmana, 
the king should unhesitatingly amputate his hands, likewise if 
he takes him by the feet, the beard, the neck, or the scrotum.^® 
Perhaps to cover all such cases, Manu lays down a general rule 
that the king shall inflict on a base-born sudra, who inten¬ 
tionally gives pain to brahmanas, various corporal punishments 
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which cause terror.^ Giving pain to the brahmanas is inter¬ 
preted as causing him physical pain or stealing his property.^ 

Most of the provisions enumerated above arc directed 
against the sudras offending against the brahmanas. Even the 
mere existence of these provisions in the law-book shows that 
relations l)etween the highest and the lowest varnas were very 
strained. We have hardly any evidence to determine whether 
such provisions were carried out. The Aiahdvastu, however, 
informs us that sometimes severe bodily tortures were inflicted 
on the hired labourers in order to make them work. This text 
states that some people cause these workers to be shackled with 
fetters and chains, ordering the hands and feet of many to be 
pierced, and the nose, flesh, sinews, arms and back of many to 
be slit five or ten times.^ The Saddharmapundarika refers to a 
young man of good family bound in wooden manacles.* 
Therefore it is small wonder if sudra offenders were subjected to 
corporal punishments, but whether the penal laws of Manu 
were literally applied to them is open to doubt. 

Harsh punishments are, however, not prescribed in the case 
of people of equal castes assaulting each other. It is laid down 
that he who breaks the skin of an equal or draws blood from him 
shall be find 100 panas; he who cuts a muscle six niskas, and he 
who breaks a bone shall be banished.® According to Raghava- 
nanda this rule refers to sudras assaulting sudras.® 

For the expiation of the sin of murder Manu prescribes the 
performance of the lunar penance, which varies in length 
according to the varna of the murdered person. A penance 
lasting for three years is prescribed in the case of the murder of 


1. Ihid., IX. 248. 

2. Kull. on Mam, IX. 248. 

3. MahdvastUy i, 18* Senart has the term hastinagadddibhih, but Bailey reads 
it as hadio, which also occurs in Divya., pp. 365 and 435 in the sense of fetters 
{SBB, xvi, 15, fn. 2). The term harahfgoraht, is used in Maithili in the sense 
of wooden shackles. 

4. P. 289. 

5. Mrtnw, VIII. 284. 

6. SBE, XXV, 304. 
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a brahmana and a penance for 2 J months in the case of the 
murder of a susdra4 For killing a sudra Manu prescribes a 
wergeld of ten cows and a bull,^ such as is found in the earlier 
law-books. But he adds that this fine is to be paid to a brah- 
mana.^ Similarly, like the earlier lawgivers, he prescribes the 
same penance for killing a sudra as for killing a number of 
small animals and birds.^ Such provisions leave no doubt that 
Manu attaches very little importance to the life of a sudra. 
Curiously enough, in one provision of Manu’s rules regarding 
murder there is no trace of varna distinctions. If the case 
in\'olves the death of a member of any varna, a falsehood may 
be spoken and the sin arising therefrom may be expiated by 
making offering to the Sarasvall.® Manu also declares that 
slaying women, sudras, vaisyas and ksatriyas is a minor offence, 
causing loss of caste.® But this rule is probably merely meant to 
emphasise the importance of the life of a brahmana. 

Manu holds that the higher the varna, the greater is the 
crime in committing theft; the guilt of a sudra is considered 
the smallest,'^ for the habit of stealing is thought to be more 
usual with him. 

In the law of inheritance Manu upholds the old rule of giving 
the tenth part of property to the sudra son of a brahmana, 
even when the father has no son by wives of the higher castes.® 
There also recurs the old idea that the sudra son of a brah¬ 
mana, a ksatriya or a vaisya is not entitled to any share; what¬ 
ever is allotted to him by his father becomes his share;® a sudra 
can be regarded as a kinsman but not an heir.^® As regards 


1. Manu, XL 127, cf. 129-31. 

2. Ibid., XL 128-31. 

3. Ibid.,yil.m. 

4. Manu, XI. 132, 141. This rule shows a discrepancy between the re¬ 
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inheritance among the sudras, even if there be a hundred sons, 
their shares shall be equal.Thus, only the sudra sons of the 
higher caste people were not always certain of receiving shares. 
Generally, members of the sudra varna enjoyed the right to pro- 
pei ty. This can be also inferred from another law, according 
to which property stolen by thieves must be restored by the 
king to the inernbers of all the varrias.^ 

Mann’s laws of adultery do not discriminate so mucJi against 
sudra women as against sudra men. If a brahrnana approaches 
unguarded women of the three lower varnas, he shall be fined 
500 paruis; for a similar crime against an antyaja woman the 
fine shall be raised to a thousand panas.® The same fine shall be 
imposed on a ksatriya or a vaisya if he has intercourse with a 
guarded sudra woman.If a biahmana dallies with a vrsali for 
a night, he removes that sin in three years, by subsisting on 
alms and by daily muttering sacred texts.^ While most of these 
laws are meant to preserve the purity of the brahrnana by 
preventing moral lapses on his part, they make it clear that 
Mann also protects the purity of the sudra woman. This is in 
keeping with his principle that women of all the four varnas 
should be protected.® 

But the rule of Manu that people should not converse with 
the wives of others docs not apply to some sections of the sudras 
such as actors and singers, for they live on the intrigues of 
their wives.’ Nevertheless, those who converse with these and 
women slaves under the charge of a master are required to pay 
a small fine.® Buddhist and Jain nuns are also included in this 
category,® for they were probably recruited from the lower 
orders, and, like monks, were looked upon as sudras.^® Manu 
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prescribes the most severe punishment for a sudra male adulterer. 
The sudra who has intercourse with an unguarded woman of 
the twice-born caste shall lose the part offending and all his pro¬ 
perty; in the case of such an offence against a guarded woman 
he shall lose everything, even his life.^ Here the term twice-born 
{dvijati) seems to refer to the brahmana, for the two fv)l lowing 
rules provide punishments for ksatriya and vai^ya offenders 
against a brahmana woman.^ But if these two offend against a 
guarded bralimani who is the wife of an eminent brahmana, 
they shall be also punished like a sudra or be burnt in a fire of 
dry grass.® It may be recalled that in this case Kautilya pro¬ 
vides the punishment of death by burning only for the sudra 
offender,^ although Vasistha provides similar punishments for 
ksatriya and vaisya offenders as well.''’’ A passage of Manu is 
taken to mean that in such a case the sudra shall be punished 
with death.® Since the death penalty for the sudra adulterer is 
generally corroborated by other sources, the provision of Manu 
may not have been ineffective. 

Manu’s laws regarding slavery throw considerable light on 
the civic status of the sudras. According to Kautilya the sudra 
sons of aryan parents cannot be reduced to slavery. But 
although Manu allows shares in the inheritance of family 
property to sudra sons, he does not refer to this practice. He is 
the first to enunciate the principle that slavery is the eternal 
destiny of a sudra. But this applies only to relations between 
the brahmanas and the sudras. Manu states that a sudra, 
whether bought or unbought, should be reduced to slavery 
because he is created by God for the service of a brahmana.'^ 
In the next verse he adds that a sudra cannot be released from 
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servitude because servitude is innate in him.^ As compared to 
the ^fxdras, the members of the twice-born castes cannot be 
reduced to slavery. If a brahmana compels men of the twice- 
born castes to work as slaves, he shall be fined 600 (panas) by 
the king.^ In this connection Kautilya provides a graded 
scheme of fines; the highest fine of 48 panas is provided by him 
for enslaving a brahmana.® Manu does not refer to such 
distinctions but provides a far heavier fine for enslaving the 
people of the three upper varnas. 

Even in the law-book of Manu, all the sudras are not treated 
as slaves.^ The legal distinction between a sudra and a slave is 
clearly recognised by Manu, who refers to the son of a sudra 
by a dasi or by a woman slave of his slave.'" Thus, though the slave 
may have been generally recruited from the sudra varna, 
sometimes the sudras themselves owned slaves. But the distinc¬ 
tion between the sudra and his slave was not so wide as that 
between the twice-born and his slave. According to Manu, if 
permitted by the father, the son of a sudra by a woman slave 
could take a share of the inheritance.® But this is not provided 
in the case of similar sons of the twice-born. Incidentally, 
the above law of Manu shows that slaves enjoyed the right to 
property. According to the comment of Kulluka on a passage 
of Manu, when the master is abroad, for the sake of his family 
the slave can represent him in business transactions, which the 
master cannot rescind.’ At another place, however, this is 
denied by Manu; sale made by one not the real owner is 
declared invalid.® It has been pointed out earlier that on 

1. na svdmind nistffo'pi iudro ddsyddvimucyate; nisargajarri hi tatta^a kastas- 
mdttadapohati. Manuy VIII. 414. This is treated by Mcdhatithi as a glorified 
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failure of competent witnesses even slaves and servants could 
give evidence. All this would show that even the slaves had 
some status in law. 

In SOUK? sense domestic slaves were treated as members of the 
family. Manu enjoins the head of the household not to enter 
into discussions with his parents, sister, daughter-in law, lirotlier, 
wife, son, daughter and dasa.^ Stating the reason for this he 
points out that wife and son are parts of the body of the house¬ 
holder ,2 that the daughten* deserves kindness, and that the class 
of slaves forms his own shadow. Hence Manu ijistructs that, 
even if these people insult the Jiouseholder, he should calmly 
put up with thern.^ Does this suggest that the old family solidarity 
suffered a temporary l^reak-down ? For it sounds curious that 
this lawgiver should ask the master to pock(‘t th(' insults given 
by liis slaves. 

But th(' slaves and the liir<.‘d labourers did not enjoy tlu' same 
rights as the citizens. This can be inferrtxl from the conditions 
obtaining in tiu' republican states of the Malavas and the 
Ksudrakas. Comnu nting on a passage of Pfinini Patahjali stales 
that the sons of the Ksudrakas and the Malavas are respectively 
known as Ksaudr akyas and Malavyas, but this does not apply 
to the sons of their slaves and labourers.^ 

Manu’s provisions regarding the politicfj-lcgal position of the 
sudras are mostly based on the similar rules of the older 
authorities. Of his new provisions some were directed against 
the foreign rulers and followers of heterodox sects who were 
condemned as sudras, and others against the sudras as such. 
The provisions of the later type mainly relate to sudras offending 
against brahmanas. But even in this respect Manu’s policy of 
gross discrimination against the sudras could not make any 
appreciable headway. He not only retains the old provision 
of wergeld for the life of a sudra but also prescribes a fine of 12 
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panas for the brahmana abusing a sudra—a provision which is 
not to be found in the earlier law-books. It is significant that 
in the second century a.d. the Satavahana ruler Gaiitamiputra 
Satakarni (a.d. 106-130) claims to have restored order out of 
the confusion of the four varnas by conciliating the brahmanas 
and the sudras {avaras)} I'his alignment of the varnas was 
directed by the brahmana ruler against the ksatriyas/^ who 
perhaps belonged to the foreign ruling dynasties. 

Manu’s provisions regarding the social position of the 
sudras are largely the n^-mastications of the views of the oldeT 
authorities. But he introduc(\s certain ik'w discriminations 
against them He nxounts the mythical story of creation which 
gives the lowest place to the sudras.^ He also repeats the old 
law prescribing difl'enmt forms of greetings (presumably used 
by a brahmana) in relation to the members of the four varnas.'* 
But he adds that a brfdunana who does not know the form of 
returning salutation must not be salut(‘d by a learned man 
because he is like a sudra.We learn from Paiahjali that in 
returning greetings sudras were addressed differently from non- 
sudras. Thus an elevated tone was not to be used in addressing 
sudras. The term h/to (a vocative particle) was to be used in 
addressing a rajany^a or a vaisya® but not a sudra. Hence varna 
distinctions were reflected even in the formation of grammatical 
rules. Manu provides that a sudra can be respected if he has 
reached the tenth decade of his life.*^ But such a rule can have 
covered only a very limited number of sudras. 

Manu introduces varna distinctions even in the ceremony 
of naming the child, which naturally emphasises the low 
position of the sudra. According to him a brahmana's name 
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should denote something auspicious, a ksatriya’s name power, 
a vaisya’s name wealth and asudra’s name something contempt¬ 
ible.^ As a corollary to this he states that the titles of the 
members of the four varnas should respectively imply happiness, 
protection, prosperity and service.^ We have no evidence 
that this practice was widely followed, but Manu’s provisions 
with regard to names show that the members of the lower orders 
were generally objects of contempt in brahmanical society. 
Thus the word vrsala used for the sudra was a term of abuse and 
opprobrium. While illustrating a rule of Panini regarding the 
formation of the sarndsas Patafijali states that “like the female 
slave” or “like the vrsali” are terms of abuse,® suggesting thereby 
that sudras and slaves were considered despicable elements in 
society. The vrsala was placed in the category of the thief, 
and both aroused brahmanical hostility.^ We also learn that 
the vfsala, the dasyu and the thief were treated as contemptible 
people.^ 

The company of the sudra was considered contaminating 
for a brahmana. Manu states that a brahmana who lives in the 
company of the most excellent people and shuns all low people 
becomes most distinguished; by the opposite conduct he is 
degraded to the position of sudra.® He reproduces the provision 
that the snataka should not travel with the sudras.'^ Manu 
recalls the old rule that if thevaisyas and sudras come to the house 
of a brahmana as guests, out of compassion they should be per¬ 
mitted to take their food along with the servants.® Manu provides 
that the snataka should not eat the food of a sudra.® In a long 
list of those whose food should not be taken by the snataka are 
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blacksmiths, nisadas, stage-players, goldsmiths, basket-makers, 
trainers of hunting dogs, distillers and vendors of spiritous liquors 
(^aundikas), washermen and dyers.^ It is further stated that the 
food of a king impairs the vigour of the snataka, the food of a 
sudra his excellence in sacred learning, the food of a goldsmith 
his longevity and that of a leather-cutter {carmdvakartinah) his 
fame.^ Curiously enough, along with the food of the various 
sections of the sudra community, the food of the king is also 
considered detrimental to the welfare of the snataka. Manu 
further adds that the food of an artisan destroys the offspring 
of the snataka, that of a washerman his physical strength and the 
food of the tribal groups and harlots excludes him from the 
higher worlds.^ If he takes the food of any of these people 
unintentionally, he must fast for three days; but if he has done 
so intentionally, he must perform a diflicult penance known as 
the krcchra.^ It seems that in all these references the snataka 
probably means a Vedic student from the brahmana varna. 
The result of these restrictions, if enforced, would be to prevent 
all social contacts between the lower orders and the educated 
brahmanas. Manu lays down that the learned brahmana 
must not take the cooked food of a sudra who does not perform 
the rites of haddha, but on failure of all other means of subsistence 
he might accept raw grain sufficient to maintain him for one night.® 
But such a rule is not valid in abnormal times. Manu cites several 
examples of the distinguished sages who took forbidden food in 
time of distress.® Thus hungry Visvamitra, who could distin¬ 
guish between right and wrong, was ready to eat the haunch of 
a dog, receiving it from the hands of a cancjala."^ Generally the 
food of the sudras was accepted in normal times. Manu lays 
down that, among sudras, one may eat the food of his share¬ 
cropper, a friend of his family, his cow-herd, his slave and his 
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barber.^ Patanjali informs us that the plates of carpenters, 
washermen, and blacksmiths could be used after proper cleaning.^ 
This would suggest that in matters of food there were relations of 
give and take between the members of the higher varnas and these 
sections of the siidra community. To eat the leavings of the 
sudras was considered a great sin. It is stated that he who 
has eaten the leavings of women and sudras should remove 
the impurity by drinking barley gruel for seven days and nights.'* 
Perhaps this rule applies to the brahmana. Similarly a brahmana 
who drinks water left by a ^udra should expiate his sin by drinking 
water in which kiisa grass has been boiled for three days."* 
Manu’s provisions throw some light on the dietary habits of the 
sudras. The twice-born should perform the candrayana penance 
if he eats dried meat, mushrooms growing on the earth and meat 
about the origin of which he has no knowledge, or which had 
been kept in a slaughter-house.® Similarly if the twice-born takes 
the meat of carnivorous animals, boars, camels, cocks, crows, 
human beings and asses, he should perform a very diflicult 
penance known as the tapiakrcchra.^ If in these references the dvija 
is taken as a member of the first three varnas, it would imply 
that .sudras were free to take all varieties of meat. Commenting 
on a passage of Manu Kulluka states that, by eating garlic and 
other kinds of forbidden roots, the sudra cannot commit an 
ofTence leading to loss of caste.’ This would suggest that garlic, 
onion and various kinds of meat were regarded as the legitimate 
food of the members of the lower orders. 


1. The possessive pronoun docs not occur in the text, but Kull. interprets 
the passage to apply only to a man’s own servants. This seems to be more in 
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It seems that the vaisyas and sudras followed forms of 
marriage which were different from those of the higher varnas. 
Manu quotes the opinions of authorities, according to whom 
the first four forms of marriage, i.e. the brahma, the daiva, the 
ur.sa, and the prdjdpatya are prescribed for the brahmana, the 
rdksasa for the ksatriya and the dsura for the vaisya and the sudra.^ 
He adds that the brahmana can also follow the dsura and the 
gandharva, the ksatriya can also practise the dsura, gdndharva and 
the pai^acavLTid so also the vaisya and the sQdra.^ Thus the ksa- 
triyas arc distinguished from the vaisyas and sudras only by the 
provision that they can practise the rdksasa form of marriage. 
But ptrhaps in this case the main object of Manu is to demarcate 
the brahmanas from the three other varnas. Tn regard to the two 
lower varnas, the real position is rcllected in the statement quoted 
by Manu and also occurring in the Adi Parvan^ that the dsura 
(marriage by purchase) of the bride usually prevails among the 
vaisyas and sudras. Manu ordains that the dsura and paUdea 
forms of marriage must not be practised.^ Kulluka comments 
that tliis rule applies to the br^imanas and the ksatriyas,'*^ which 
suggests that these two forms of marriage were especially meant 
for the two lower varnas. 

Mann’s rules regarding the stridhana differ according to the 
forms of marriage. It is said that, if the wife dies without leaving 
any issue in the dsura, rdksasa and paisdea forms of marriage, the 
stridhana belongs to her mother and father, i.e. to her parents’ 
family and not to her husband, as is the case in the first four 
and the gdndharva forms of marriage.® Tins would show that 
matrilineal elements had some importance in the forms of 
marriage practised by the vaisyas and sudras. 

Manu declares that niyoga (levirate) cannot take place in 
marriages that are performed according to the Vedic mantra."^ 
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Since these mantras are not permitted in the marriages of the 
sudras,^ it is clear that niyoga v\as confined mainly to the sudras. 
This can be inferred from a further statement of Manu, who 
asserts that widow remarriage and levirate are regarded as beastly 
practices by the twice-born people learned in the sastras.^ Jolly 
thinks that Manu's views on the questions of niyoga and widow 
remarriage are contradictory,^ for he approves of them in some 
passages and condemns them in others. But these passages can 
be easily reconciled if we bear in mind that Mann’s approval 
of niyoga and widow remarriage is meant for the sudras and his 
condemnation of these is meant for the members of the three 
upper varnas. The prevalence of the above mentioned practices 
among the sudras would show tliat women were not so dependent 
in their community. 

As regards the inter-varna marriage, Manu quotes the old 
dictum, which permits the members of a higher varna to marry 
the woman of a lower varna.** But he adds that, if twice-born 
men wed women of their own and of the other lower varnas, the 
seniority, status and habitation of these wives must be settled 
according to the order of the varnas.^ 

Manu, however, detests the idea that a sudra woman should 
be the first wife of either a brahmana or a ksatriya. According 
to him there is no precedent for this in any ancient story.® 
Probably the sudra wives of the people of the higher varnas had 
a very low status. Patahjali informs us that the dasi and the 
vr^ali were meant for satisfying the pleasures of the people of 
higher classes.^ Manu declares that the twice-born men who wed 
sudra wives soon degrade their families and children to tlie status 
of a sudra.® According to Kulluka this rule applies to all the three 
upper varnas.® In support of his statement Manu quotes the 
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views of several authorities. According to Atri, if a brahmana 
marries a sudra woman, he becomes an outcaste; according to 
Saunaka a ksatriya is reduced to this position on the birth of a son; 
and according to Bhrgu a vaisya becomes an outcaste if he has 
male offspring by a sudra wife alone.^ But Manu very strongly 
disap])rovcs of the idea of a brahmana having intercourse with 
a sudra woman. Such a person, in his opinion, will sink into hell 
after his death. If he begets a child by her, he will lose the rank 
of a brahmana^ and, in absence of issue other than sudras, his 
family will quickly perish.^ For the sudra son of a brahmana, 
though alive, is a corpse, and hence he is called a parasava.^ 
There can be no expiation for the man who drinks the moisture 
of a sudra’s (vr^ali) lips, is tainted by Jier breath, and begets a 
son on her,*'*’ The context shows that this prohibition was meant 
for the brahman as orily.^ 

Manu mentions the old mixed castes such as the nisada,^ 
the parasava, the ugra, the ayogava, the ksattr, the candala, 
the pukkasa,^ the kukkutaka, the svapaka and the vena,^ who 
are said to have originated from the intermixture of the varnas. 
He ascribes a similar origin to a long list of new castes. Since 
his list counts as many as 61 castes, their consolidation in 
Chapter X seems to have been the work of about the fifth century 
However they are enumerated here for the sake of clarity. A 
brahmana begets on the daughter of an ugra anavrta, on the 
daughUT of an ambastha an abhira, and on the woman of the 


1. MatiUy III. 16. with the comm, of Kull. 

2. Ibid., Ill, 17. 

3. Ibid.^ III. 64. 

4. Ibid., IX. 178. 

5. Ibid., III. 19. 

6. Ibid., III. 17-19. 

7. Even during thi.s period we hear of the country of the Nisadas (Pat. 
on Pa., IV. 2. 104; Juniigarh Rock Inscr, of Rudradaman I, 1, 11 (Sircar, 
Select insers., i, 172). 

8. Manu, (XII. 55) states that a slayer of a brahmana shall enter the 
womb of a candala or a pukkasa. 

9. Manu^ X, 8-9, 12, 16, 18, 19. By now some of the old castes had 
become hereditary, for we hear of the sons of the nisadas and candalas (Pat. 
on Pd., IV. 1.97.) 

10. Sec Appendix I. 
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a yoga va caste a dhigvana.^ Further, on an ayogava woman the 
dasyu begets a sairandhra, the vaidehaka a maitreyaka, the nisada 
a margava or a dasa who is also known as a kaivarta.“ On 
a vaidehaka woman the candala begets a pandusopaka and the 
nisada an ahindaka.^ On a woman of the vaidehaka caste the 
nisada also begets karavara; and a vaidehaka begets an andhra 
on a karavara woman and a meda on a nisada woman.'* A 
nisada woman bears to a candMa a son called the antyavasayin, 
who is despised even by those who are excluded from the fourfold 
varna system [bahyas) Manu further slates that the suta, 
the vaidehaka, the candala, the magadha, the ksattr and the 
ayogava beget on women of similar castes issues who are more 
despicable, more sinful than their fathers, and are excluded 
from varna society.® He adds that bdhyas and hinas (low people) 
produce fifteen kinds of low castes’ on woman of higher castes. 
Although Manu does not enumerate these castes by name, they 
seem to have been covered by the list that has been given 
above. 

The above-mentioned castes were to be distinguished by 
their occupations.® The candMas, svapakas and antyavasayins 
were engaged for executing criminals, and were given their 
clothes, beds and ornaments.^ The nisadas lived by fishing, and 
the medas, andhras, madgus and cuncus were employed in hunt¬ 
ing wild animals.^® Ksattrs, ugras and pukkasas are described 
as engaged in the catching and killing of animals living in holcs.*^ 
Apparently all of these were backward aboriginal tribes, who 
retained their occupations even when they were absorbed 

1. Manu, X ' . 

2. Ibid,, X. 33-34. 

3. Ibid,, X. 37. 

4. Ibid., X. 36. 

. 5. Ibid., X. 32. 

6. Ibid., X. 26-29. 

7. praUkulaTH vartamdnd bdhyd bdhyalardnpunah’, hind Jiindnprasuyante vart^n- 
pancadaiaiva ca. Manu., X. 31. In his comm. Kull. tries to show that the total 
of such castes was thirty. This may have been a later development. 

8. Manu. X. 40. 

9. Jbid.i X. 56; cf. Mahdvastu, ii, 73. 

10, ManUi X. 48. 

11. /6fd.,X. 49. 
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in brahmanical society. Manu informs us that some of the mixed 
castes pursued important crafts. The ayogava practised wood 
work;^ and the dhigvana and the karavara worked in leather, 
and the pancjusopaka dealt in canes.^ The margava or the dasa 
subsisted by working as a boatman and w^as known as the kaivarta 
by tlie inhabitants of Aryavarla.^ The venas played on drums,^ 
and the sairandhra was considered skilled in adorning and 
attending on his master. The latter, though not a slave, lived like 
a slave or subsisted by snaring animals.® The maitreyaka is de¬ 
scribed as a sweet-tuned fellow, who rang a bell at the appearance 
of dawn and was constantly engaged in praising great men.’ 

Some low castes of the above type are also mentioned in a 
Buddhist source. It is stated that the followers of the Buddha 
or the Bodhisatta shall have nothing to do with the candalas, 
kaukkutikas (poulterers), samkarikas (pork butchers), saundikas 
(sellers and vendors of spirituous liquors),® marnsakas (butchers), 
maustikas (boxers), nala-nartakas (actors and dancers), jhallas 
and mallas (wrestlers)These people were despised by the Bud¬ 
dhists on account of their association with cruel and unpuritani- 
cal activities. 

Most of the mixed castes enumerated by Manu were untouch¬ 
able. After stating the functions of the nisadas, ayogavas, 
inedas, andhras, cuficus, rnadgus, ksattrs, pukkasas, dhigvanas 
and venas Manu ordains that they should live outside villages near 
famous trees and burial grounds on mountains and in groves.^® 

1. Ibid., X. 48. 

2. Manu, X. 36, 49. Incidentally this shows that leather work had 
become an important craft, for three categories of workers, namely the carma- 
kara, the dhigvana and the karavara, were engaged in it. 

3. Ibid., X. 37. 

4. Ibid.^ X. 34. 

5. Ibid., X. 49. 

6. Ibid., X. 32. 

7. Ibid., X. 33. 

8. Tr. of this term as mutton butchers does not seem to be accurate. 
SBE, xxi, 438. 

9. The list also includes the Ajivikas, Nirgranthas and Lokayatikas* 

pp. 180-81, 311-12; cf. Bose, op, cit., ii, 463-64. A cow 
butcher and his apprentice is mentioned in the Mahdvastu, ii, 125. 

10. Manu, X. 49-50. 
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This shows that these tribal people lived outside brahrnanic 
settlements. Certainly the candalas and svapacas lived outside. 
Food vessels used by them were discarded for ever. Their sole 
property consisted of dogs and donkeys; they took their food 
in broken dishes, used ornaments of iron and clothes of dead 
people, and wandered from place to place.^ They were not 
permitted to appear in towns and villages at night, where they 
could work only during the day.*'^ Manu provides that the 
candalas and svapacas should be distinguished by marks at 
the king’s command.^ Ragliavananda’s explanation that the 
candalas should be branded on the forehead and other parts 
of the body is not corroborated by any contemporary evidence. 
Possibly the candala and svapacas were required to put on 
some kind of uniforms to distinguish them from the rest of 
the people.^ They could not enter into any transactions with 
others regarding marriage, debt, loan etc., whicli could take 
place only with the members of their own castes. Manu ordains 
that members of the higher varnas should not give them even 
grain with their own hands.^ 

But in particular Manu wants to avoid all contact between 
the brahmanas and the untouchables. He lays down that a 
snataka (generally a brahmana) should not stay with the 
candalas, pukkasas, antyas and antyavasayins.® Among those 
who should not look at the brahmana at the sraddha ceremony 
are the candalas, village pigs, cocks, dogs etc.’ Manu further 
declares that, if a brahmana either has intercourse with candala 
or antya women or takes their food, he shall fall from his 


1. Manu^ X. 49-50. Bdlacarita, II. 5; Avimdraka, VI. 5-G. Pusalker, 
Bhdsa — A Studyy pp. 358 and 391. 

2. AianUy X. 54-55. 

3. ...cihnitd rdjaidsanaifu AianUy X. 55. 

4. Medhalithi takes these marks in the sense of “axes, adzes and so forth 
used for executing criminals and carried on the shoulder**. Govindaraja 
explains them as ‘sticks and so forth,’ and Sarvajhanarayana as ‘iron orna¬ 
ments, peacock feathers and the like*, xxv, 415, fn. 55). Cf. Bose, op, cit., 
ii, p. 437. 

5. Kulk says that this should be done through servants. Adanuy X. 53-54. 

6. Adanuy IV. 79. 

7. Ibid.y 111. 239. 
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brahmanahood. But if he does these things intentionally, he shall 
be reduced to their status.^ This would imply that such connec¬ 
tions of non-brahmanas with the candalas were not strongly 
disapproved. 

Whether the untouchables and the mixed castes were 
regarded as sudras by Manu is not clear. Manu categorically 
states that there are only four varnas,-^ which may imply 
that the mixed castes were included in the sudra varna. I'he 
myths of their origin show that they were supposed to have 
sudra blood in their veins. At one place in Manu the antyaja 
is explained as a sudra by Kullilka.'*^ But the term antyaja 
is also used by Manu in the sense of a canclala.^ The mixed 
castes such as the suta, the vaidehaka, the candala, the magadha, 
the ksattr and the ayogava are known as bdhyas, who are regarded 
by the commentators as people outside the fourfold varna 
system.® Manu distinguishes an antyaja from a sudra in 
connection with his penalties for the crime of adultery,® and 
an antyavasayin from a sudra in his law of evidence. But 
Patafijali defines niravasiia sudras as candalas and mrtapas, 
whose food vessels could not be used l)y the people of the higher 
varnas;’ this suggests that these untouchables were considered 
sudras. Manu also uses the term apapdtra (i.e. those whose 
vessels could not be used) for such sudras.® Thus it seems that 
the mixed castes and the untouchables were being absorbed 
as inferior siidras, who were distinguished from the ordinary 
sudras by their separate habitations, backward culture and 
primitive religious beliefs. 

Manu’s provisions regarding the boycott of the food, company 

1. Ibid., II. 276. 

2. X, 4. 

3. Manu^ VIII. 279. 

4. Ibid., IV. 6. According to later sources the term antyaja indicates 
rajakas, carmakaras, natas, burudas, kaivartas, bhillas and medas. Parasara 
and Atri quoted in K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Some Aspects oj the Hindu 
View of Life according to the DharmaJdstra, pp. 115-16. 

5. Manu, X. 29-31 with the comrn. of Medha. Govindaraja and Kull. 

6. Manu, VIIT. 385. 

7. yairbhukte pair am samskdre(idpi na iudhyati te niravasitdh. Pat. on Pd., 
II. 4.10. 

8. Afawa, X. 51. 
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and women of sudras apply mainly to the brahmanas.^ We 
observe a similar social distance between the brahmana and 
the vrsala in the Mahabhasya of Patafijali. Thus while the 
brahmana has white teeth, the vrsala has black the brahmana 
gets a high seat but the vrsala a low seat.® A person can indulge 
in illicit and disreputable dealings towards the vfsali and dasi, 
but he should behave with due respect towards a brahmani.^ 

It is argued by Bhandarkar that the vrsalas formed a com¬ 
munity consisting of people from all the four varnas after the 
pattern of the aryan community.® But generally the vrsala 
was identical with the sudra. Thus while the Dharmasutras 
enjoin the snataka not to travel with sudras, Manu instructs 
him not to travel with vrsalas.® His denunciation of connec¬ 
tions between a brahmana and a vrsali occurs in the context 
in which he bans all connections between a brahmana and a 
sudra.Although nowhere in the Mahabhasya the term vrsala 
distinctly refers to a sudra/ the similar status of the vrsali and 
dasi® and the proverbial poverty of tlie vrsala^® show that the 
vrsala was no better than a sudra. Like the term sudra, the 
term vrsala was also used indiscriminately to cover barbarians 
and heretics. But commonly vrsala signified a member of the 
fourth varna, and hence the contrast between the brahmana 
and the vrsala in the Mahabhasya should be taken in the sense 
of that between the brahmana and the sudra. 

Manu reproduces the old injunction confining Vedic studies 
to the twice-born/^ In contrast to them the sudras are called 
ekajdti, i.e. having one birth.The first birth of the aryan is 

1. The terms brahmana and sudra arc used to cover the whole population 
in the Mahdvastu, i, 188. 

2. Pat. on Pd.f II. 2.8,11. 

3. Pat. on Pd., II. 2.11. 

4. Pat. on Pd„ I. 3.55. 

5. Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Culture, pp. 51 and 54. 

6. IV. 140. 

7. Manu, III. 19. 

8. S. K. Bose, /C,ii. 596-97. 

9. Pat. on Pd., II. 3.69 and I. 2.48. 

10. Pat. on Pd., 1.2.47 and VI. 3.61. 

11. II. 165. 

12. Manu. X. 4. 
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from his natural mother, but the second birth takes place on the 
tying of the girdle of muhja grass.^ Therefore a twice-born 
man who, not having studied the Veda, applies himself to other 
occupations is reduced to the condition of a sudra, and his 
descendants also meet the same fate.*^ The presence of the sudra 
is to be scrupulously avoided while the study of the Veda goes 
on.^ 

Notwithstanding these provisions, we hear of some teachers 
instructing sudras. Manu provides that he who instructs sudra 
pupils or learns from a sudra teacher should not be invited at 
the sraddha,^ It is not clear whether the sudra teacher or 
pupils refer to heretics. In a list of ten kinds of people who may 
receive education from the teacher occurs the name of the 
hisrusu, who is taken by Kulluka as a servant (paricaraka) j"’ 
and pcrhaj)s may refer to a sudra. 

But generally the sudra seems to have been deprived of 
education. Like Vasistha, Manu ordains that nobody should 
give advice to a sudra or should explain the law to him.® He 
strengthens this provision by enacting that a person who acts to 
th(‘ contrary shall sink into the Asamvrta hell together with the 
person whom he instructs.’ 

In the religious sphere the sudra continued to be deprived 
of the right to Vedic sacrifice.® It is said that the sudra cannot 
suffer loss of caste; he is not worthy to receive the sacraments 
and has no right to follow the dharma of the aryans.® A twice- 
born should not associate his iudra wife with the performance 
of rites.If he does this foolishly, he should be regarded 

1. Ibid., ir. 169-70. 

2. Manu, II. 163. Cf. II. 172, X. 110. It is suggested that the upanayana 
of girls and sudras was done without a formal ceremony (Rangaswami 
Aiyangar, Political and Social Aspects of the System oj Alanu, p. 145), but there 
seems to be no evidence for this. 

3. Manu, IV. 99 and 108. 

4. III. 156. 

5. Manu,ll.\m. 

6 . Ibid.,lW.m. 

7. /^iW.,V. 81. 

8. Pat. on Pd., IV. 1.93. 

9. Manu, X. 126. 

10. Ibid., IX. 86. 
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despicable as a candala.^ Perhaps this rule refers to the 
brahrnanas. It is also laid down that a brahmana should not beg 
from a sudra anything required for the sacrifice; if he docs 
so, he will be born as a candala after death.^ 

But there was a class of priests who ministered to the re¬ 
ligious needs of the sudras. Manu states that those who officiate 
as priests for a sudra by obtaining wealth from him and offering 
an agniholra arc censored by the brahmavadins (reciters of the 
Veda) as saldra rtvijas (priests), and considered ignorant.*"* 
Commenting on a passage of Manu Kulluka states that the 
sudras can perform minor domestic sacrifices {pdkayajnas):'^ We 
learn from Bhasa that sudras worshipped the deities without 
mantras.'"* Manu avers that the virtuous sudras obtain praise 
if they emulate the habits of the good, but they should do so 
without reciting the Vedic texts.He further provides that 
the sudras can offer water to their ancestors, like the members 
of the three upper varnas. In this connection he states that the 
Sukalins are the manes of the sudras and Vasistha their progeni¬ 
tor.’ All this would suggest that Manu invests the sudras with 
some religious rights which they did not enjoy in the Mauryan 
or the pre-Mauryan period. 

The emergence of Vaisnavism as an important sect during 
this period offered the sudras an option, and they could get rid 
of some religious disabilities imposed on them by the brahmani- 
cal system. The cult of Visnu promised salvation to vaisyas, 
sudras and women. The Greek and Kusana princes who had 
turned Vaisnava may have adopted a more liberal religious 
policy towards the sudras. This is possibly the reason why the 
princes of foreign connections ruling in India are dubbed sudras 
in the epics and Puranas. 

Manu lays down the same moral code for the members of 
all the four varnas. They should practise non-injury, truth, 

1. //.iW., IX. 87 . 

2. Ibid., XI. 24. 

3. Ibid., XI. 42-43. 

4. Ibid., X. 12(3. 

5. Pratimd., III. 5. 

(3. X. 127. 

7. Ibid., III. 196-98. Vasiftha appears as a lawgiver in Manu, VIII. 140 
and as one of ihc ten Prajapatis in Manu, I. 35. 
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non-stealing, purity, sublimation of passions, and freedom from 
spite, and should beget children on their wives only.^ But 
from the religious point of view he considers women and sudras 
as the most impure sections of society. They are to be avoided 
by a sacrifice!' engaged in the cdndrdyana vow.‘^ He prescribes 
less rigorous rites of purification for them.^ A sudra should keep 
himself pure by shaving once a month and, like the vciisyas, 
should observe rites of purification in cases of death and birth.^ 
But he endorses the view of the old lawgivers that a vaisya’s 
period of impurity lasts for 15 days and that of a sudra for a 
month."' He adds that at the end of the period of impurity a 
brahmana can become pure by touching water, a ksatriya by 
touching the animal on which he rides and his weapons, a vaisya 
by touching his goad or the nose-string of his oxen and a sudra 
by touching his staff.*' Maim also provides that a dead 
brahmana should not be carried by a sudra, because if he 
defiles the burnt offering by his touch the deceased does not 
reach heav'en.’ Thus he maintains the distinction between a 
sudra and a brahmana even after the latter’s death. 

If the descriptions of the Kali age in the Puranas are taken 
even as a faint indication of the conditions prevailing during 
the pre-Gupta period/ it would appear that the sudras 
openly defied the existing social system. The excesses committed 
by the sudras are described in the Kurma Pur ana \ “The foolish 
sudra oflicials of the king force the brahmanas to give up their 
seats and beat them. The king dishonours the brahmanas 
in the Kali on account of the changing times, and the sudras 
•occupy high seats among the brahmanas. l^he brahmanas, 
who are less educated in the Vedas and are less fortunate and 


1. Mantle X. 63. 

2. Ibid., XI. 224. 

3. Ibid., V. 139. Patanjali places dasa and bharya in the same category 
<Pat. on Pd., II. 1.1). 

4. Mann, V. 140. 

5. Ibid., V. 83. 

6 . Ibid., V. 99. 

7. Ibid., V. 104. 

8 . Hazra, Studies in the Fio antic Re.:ofds on Hindu Rites and (.ustoms, 
pp. 208-10. 
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powerful, honour the siidras with flowers, decorations and other 
auspicious things. Though thus honoured, the sudras do not 
cast even a glance at the briihmanas. The brahmanas dare not 
enter the houses of the sudras but stand at * the gate for an 
opportunity to pay respect to them. The brahmanas, who depend 
upon the sudras for their livelihood, surround them, when they 
are sealed in vehicles, in order to praise them and teach them 
the vedas”.' A somewhat similar picture is presented in the 
Matsya Purdna^ which prophesises that the dharrna of the iSrutis 
and Smrtis will become very lax and the varnasrama dharrna 
will be destroyed. It deplores that the people will be of mixed 
origin, the sudras will sit with the brahmanas, eat and perform 
sacrifices with them, and pronounce mantras with them.*'^ The 
Vdyu Pwdna and the Brahmdn(ja Purdna state that in the Kali age 
the sudras act as brahmanas and vice versa. They inform us 
that the sudras are respected by everybody, and that, unprotect¬ 
ed by the kings, the brahmanas depend for their livelihood upon 
the sudras.* 

Probably the above statements refer to conditions in the early 
Christian centuries. They do not seem to apply to the times of 
Asoka, who, with all his zeal for Buddhism, cannot be charged 
with such gross intolerance towards the brahmanas, as is 
represented in the Puranic statements. Although the insertion of 
the description of the Kali age in the Kurma Purdna is ascribed 
to the period a.d. 700-800,^ it looks back to post-Maury an times. 
Some of the passages in this description are exactly the same as 
caji be found in the earlier texts of the Vdyu and the Brahmdnia.^ 
In an inscription of the first half of the fifth century a.d. the 
Pallava ruler Simhavarman is described as ever ready to save 
the dharrna from the sins of the Kali age.® This may suggest 


1. Kurma P., Ch. 30, pp. 304-05. 

2. Matsya P., Ch. 272. 46-47. ff. 

3. rjyw P., Ch. 58 38-49. Brahmanda P., Pt. ii, Ch. 31. 39-49. 

4. Hazra, op. cit.y p. 178. 

5. Portions dealing with the Kali age in these Piiranas are ascribed toi. 
A.D. 200-275 by Hazra {op. cit.^ pp. 174-75). 

6. kaliyugadosavasanna-dharma uddharana^nitya sannaddhasyn. El. viii, Inscr.. 
No. 15, I. 10. 
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that the conception of the Kali age was not very old.^ As pointed 
out earlier, the mention of themlecchas and of the intermingling 
of various peoples in the description of the Kali age better suits 
conditions obtaining in the post-Mauryan period. The Puranic 
statements that the foreign rulers will kill the brahmanas and 
seize the wives and wealth of others is generally applied to this 
period,2 and is in consonance with the spirit of similar allegations 
in the Tuga Purana.^ 

The descriptions of the Kali age, which are in the form of 
complaints and prophetic assertions made by the brahmanas,^ 
cannot be brushed aside as figments of imagination. They depict 
the pitiable plight of the brahmanas on account of the activities 
of the Greeks, Sakas and Kusanas. It is likely that their 
invasions caused an upheaval among the sudras, who were 
seething with discontent. Naturally they turned against the 
brahmanas, who were the authors of discriminatory provisions 
against them. How long and in which part of the country this 
social convulsion prevailed is difficult to determine for lack of 
data. But it seems that the intense hostility of the brahmanas 
towards the heretical ‘sudra’ kings was on account of the latters* 
fraternization with the sudras. The servile position of the sudras 
as slaves and hired labourers may have been undermined by 
the policy of the foreign rulers such as the Sakas and Kusanas, 
who were not committed to the ideology of varna-divided 
society. 

The condition of society during the post-Mauryan period was 
perhaps similar to that which followed the collapse of the Old 
Kingdom in Egypt, when for some time the masses fought against 
the priests and nobles, and played havoc with the established 


1. Pargiter thinks that the Kali age begins from the time of the Bharata 
battle, but the description of the sins of the Kali age at the end of an age 
(yugante) seems to refer to the period of chaos between the fall of the 
Mauryan and the rise of the Gupta empires. 

2. Jayaswal, of Ind. (a.d. 150-350), pp. 151-52. 

3. Ibid., p. 46. Tuga Purajia, 95 ff. Tarn doubts whether the picture in 
the Tuga P. applies to the results of the Greek conquest. The Greeks in Bactria 
and India, p. 456. 

4. A similar literary style was adopted by the Hebrew prophets in 
describing the fall of Assyria. 
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order. Therefore Manu’s provisions were meant to combat the 
forces of disintegration, which followed the break-up of the 
Mauryan empire, rather than to undo the measures of Asoka. 
His strong emphasis on the servile nature of the sudra was 
obviously necessitated by the latter’s refusal to work. He enjoins 
the king to compel the vaisyas and sudras to work,^ which shows 
that the masses did not feel sharing any common interest with the 
members of the two higher varnas. Manu ordains that the king 
should maintain the varna-dharma, for the state which is sullied 
by the intermixture of varnas perishes together with its inhabi¬ 
tants,^ i.e. the established order is destroyed. Such measures are 
broadly analogous to the decrees issued by the Roman empire 
in the third century a.d., commanding people of various callings 
to stick to their trades. But Manu also applies some spiritual 
sanctions. If the siidra fails in his duty, he is born as a cailasaka 
(a kind of goblin feeding on moths) but if he performs it 
loyally, he gets a higher birth next time.'* 

Manu provides a number of safeguards against the hostile 
activities of the sudras. In contrast toKautilya, he lays down that 
the king should settle in a country chiefly peopled by the aryans,^ 
for the kingdom having majority of sudras {.iudra-bhuyu^tha) soon 
perishes.® Manu confines the protection of the state only to the 
people who live like aryans.^ He further states that those non- 
aryans(i.e. sudras) who wear marks of aryans should be treated 
as thorns and removed without delay.® In particular the mixed 
castes (mostly sudras) were considered non-aryans who were 
cruel and violent.® All these statements of Manu betray his 


Manu, VIII. 418. 

Ibid.. X. 61. 

Manu, XII. 72. 

Ibid., IX. 337. 

Manu, VII. 69. It is said that the country should be andvilam^ which 
is explained by commentators (Nar. and Nand.) as‘free from defilement 
such as a mixture of the castes’. [SBE, xxv, 227). 

6. The commentators* interpretations that this refers to the predomin¬ 
ance of sudra judges or administrative officers seem to be gratuitous. 

7. Manu, IX. 253. 

8. Ibid., IX. 260. 

9. Ibid., X. 57-58. 
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complete distrust of the sudras and his consequent anxiety to 
guard against their hostile activities, which were cither apprehend¬ 
ed or actually took place in times of foreign invasion. Manu 
probably has such situations in mind when he ordains that, if 
the members of the three upper varnas are hindered in the 
performance of their duties on account of the outbreak of 
revolution, they should take up arins.^ In the context of the 
description of conditions at the end of the Kali age the Vdj^u 
Purdna refers to the exploits ofPramiti (an incarnation of god 
Madhava), who raised an army of armed brahmanas and set 
out to annihilate the various peoples such as the mlecchas and 
the vrsalas.'^ This may be taken as a faint echo of violent 
struggle between the brahmanas on the one hand, and the sudras 
and foreign rulers on the other. This was natural, for the 
VI salas were regarded as the breakers of the established order* 
and not its preservers. Manu’s elaborate provisions for punishing 
sudras olfending against brahmanas arc attributed to his hostility 
chiefly against the learned sudra.^ But his measures as a whole 
show that he was not less hostile to the sudra masses. 

The descriptions of the Kali age in the Puranas and the 
violent anti-sudra measures of Manu point to a prolonged 
social crisis, which seems to have been caused by the oppression 
of the rulers. The Puranas repeatedly state that oppressed with 
taxes, famine, drought, etc., the people will perish.^ It is further 
stated that they would suffer from hunger, thirst and diseases.^ 
The Aranyaka Parva states that out of the fear of the burden of 
taxes peasants would earn their livelihood by thieving on a 


1. iastrarn dvijdtibhirgrdhyatfi dharmo yatroparudhyate : duijdtindm ca vartidndm 
viplave kdlakdriU. Mann, VIH. 34B. This provision is also round in Va$. Dh. S,, 
but not in such clear terms (III. 24.25). 

2. Quoted in Patil, Cultural Life Jrom the Fdyu Purdfia pp. 74-75. The 
author thinks that this description applies to the early centuries of the 
Christian (Ta preceding the Gupta age (p. 128). 

3. vr^o hi bhagavdn dharmaslasya yah kurute hyalarn, vr^alam tarn vidurdevds^ 
tasmaddharmam na lopayet. Manu, VIII. 16. This provision is also repeated in 
the Santi 1\, but is not io be found in earlier brahmanical texts. 

4. Jayaswal, Manu and Tdjfiavalkya, pp. 91-92. 

5. andvrsfyd vinamk^ayanti durbhikfokarapi^itdh. ,.prajdh. Bhag, P., XII.2.10. 

6. Ibid., XII. 2.11. 
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lar^e scale, by donning the garb of munis, and by taking to trade.^ 
Referring to the Kali era the Puranas add that the people 
would seize the crops and clothes belonging to others.^ The 
Vvm Purdna states that suffering intensely on account of oppres¬ 
sions caused by taxes and famine the unhappy peasants would 
flee to those regions which produce rich crops of wheat and 
barley.^ 

There is no doubt that besides natural calamities oppressive 
taxation played a significant part in creating such a situation. 
The imposition of heavy taxes is attributed to the rulers in 
several Puranas. The Vi^nu and Brahmdn(j[a slate that the king 
would live on taxes such as ball, bhdga and Mka, but they would 
not peotect the prople; they would be concerned only with 
their own safety.The Vi^nu adds that in the Kali era the king 
would seize the property of the people.^ It is obvious that the good 
principles of taxation set forth in the ^^'dnti Parvan and elsewhere, 
which stress that people should be taxed to the extent which 
keeps them alive, were not followed by the rulers with the 
result that the vaisya peasants were completely done with. 
Since many of the sudras were attached to the vaisyas as 
labourers, oppressive taxation also affected them deeply. It is 
in this context that we can appreciate Manu’s desperate 
provision that under no circumstances should the vaisyas and 
sudras be allowed to deflect from their duties otherwise the 
whole world will be thrown into chaos. 

In the earlier periods the main distinction lay between the 
sudras and three upper varnas. Although this distinction is 
retained by Manu as a matter of form, his work shows a far 


1. karabhaydt puqiso grhasthdh parimofakdh, punicchadmdkrticchannd vdiiijya- 
mupajivate, Cr. edn., III. 136.40; the term pariposakah occurs in Ms Si, Kl. 

2. sasy(uoTd bhavifyanti tathd caildpihdrixiah. Brahmdtjida P. (ed. J. L. 
Shasri), 1.2.31. 60; Vdyu P. (cd. S. R. Acharya), 1.40.60 makes slight 
changes in wording. 

3. durvik^akarapidabhirativopadruta jandh (Gita Press, V.S. 2009), VI. 1.38. 
Incidentally it seems that the Victim Purdm speaks of conditions 
prevailing in the rice-producing area. 

4. arakfitdro harttdraiiulkavydjena pdrthivahy Vif^u P.,\l, na rakfitdro 

bhoktdro balibhdgasya pdrthivdh, suarakfatta pardya^h. Brahmdti^a P., I. 2.31.48. 

5. hdri^o janavittdnarii samprdpte tu kalauyugi. VI. 1.34. 
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stronger tendency towards the approximation of the vaisyas and 
sudras in matters of legal provisions, food and marriage. Idie 
development was probably due to the fact lliat large numbers 
of vaisyas were being thrown into the ranks of the sudras. The 
Purmia states that in the Kali age the vaisyas will give up 
agriculture and trade, and will take to servitude and mecha¬ 
nical arts,^ and the prevailing castes will be those of the sudras.* 
That the traditional vaisya varna was gradually disappearing 
is evident from a passage of Manu. He attributes the quality 
of truth (sattva) to the brahmana and activity (rajas) to the 
ksatriya;^ the sudras and rnlecchas arc cast together as represen¬ 
tatives of the dark quality madhyama tdmasi gati produced by 
actions in a former life,^ but there is no mention of vaisyas in 
this connection. This may suggest that the vaisyas were being 
lost in the sudra masses. 

Hopkins states that some of the provisions of Manu imply 
antagonism between the two upper varnas on the one hand, 
and the two lower varnas on the other.® In this conflict it seems 
that the upper varnas were led by the brahmanas, and the lower 
varnas were led by the sudras. There is indication of subdued 
friction between the sudras and the other varnas even in the 
earlier periods. But in the post-Mauryan period it assumed 
acute and violent forms. In a study of Manu it has been 
claimed that economic inequality and friction could hardly 
arise in a society planned on Indian lines.® But this is not borne 
out by the nature of relations subsisting between the varnas 
on the basis of Manu, The latter clearly states that a sudra 
should not be permitted to amass wealth, for he gives pain to the 
brahmanas.’ 


1. Viniu P., VI. 1.36. 

2. Mrapriiyaslathd vantd bkavi^yanti kalau yuge. Ibid, VI. 1.51. 

3. Manu, XII. 46-48. 

4. Ibid., XII. 43. 

5. Hopkins, Mutual Relations of the Four Castes in Manu, p, 78, cf. p. 82. 

t). K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Aspects of the Social and PoC System of 
Manu, pp. 151-52, He admiu that the nitUdstras occasionally “have a tiing at 
millionaires’* (p. 159). 

7. Manu, X. 129. 
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But it would not be fair to hold that Manu’s diatribes against 
the sudras mark the nadir of their fortunes during the post- 
Mauryan period. These should be taken in the nature of 
desperate measures, which were suggested to maintain the old 
form of society threatened by the appearance of new forces. 
Even the law-book of Manu could not ignore several changes 
in the position of the sudras, which had appeared perhaps as 
a result of their struggle against the brahmanas, the advent of 
new peoples and developments in arts and crafts. 

Notwithstanding Manu’s insistence on the servitude of the 
sudras, they do not appear as slaves and labourers on the same 
scale as in the pre-Mauryan and Mauryan periods. We do not 
hear of big individual or state farms being worked with slave 
and hired labour. Presumably slaves and hired labourers 
working on the Mauryan state farms were now in the process of 
being transformed into tax-paying agriculturists. Manu is the 
first writer explicitly to describe the sudra as a sharecropper,^ 
a fact which can be only deduced from the Arlhasasira of 
Kautilya. While the sharecropper {ardhasitikd) retains only 4 th 
or Jth portion of the produce in the Arthasdstra^ in Manu he 
seems to retain half of the produce {ardhikah) I'hcrc seems to 
have been an increase not only in the share of the sharecroppers, 
but also in their numbers. Instead of the paid oflicials of the 
Arthasdstra Manu gives a list of graded officers who are to be 
remunerated by grants of land.’^ In the absence of references 
to slaves employed in agriculture, we may presume that these 
plots of land were cultivated by sharecroppers and hired labourers. 
Perhaps no text other other than Manu shows such a great accession 
to the numerical strength of the sudras. In order to assimilate 
numerous aboriginal tribes and foreign elements Manu made a 
far greater use of the fiction of varna-samkara (intermixture of 
varnas) than was done by his predecessors. In the majority 
of instances the mixed castes were lumped with the sudras^ 

1. IV. 253. 

2. 11.23; Manu^ IV. 253, While the sharecropper in the-<4^’ receives 
land from the state, in Manu he receives it from the individual. 

3. Manu, VII. 119. Here wc have an important germ of feudalism. 

4. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Aspects of the Soc. and Pol. System of 
Manu, p. 108. 
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in respect of their hereditary duties. But the new sudras do 
not seem to have been recruited as slaves and hired labourers 
like their old counterparts. They pursued their old occupations 
and were possibly taught new methods of agriculture,^ which 
gradually turned them into tax-paying peasants. Thus while 
the aborigines benefited from the knowledge of civilised life 
imparted to them by brahmanical society, the latter could over¬ 
come its internal weaknesses by the addition of new producing 
masses. 

The formation of new guilds of artisans and the rise of new 
crafts betoken changes of considerable importance,- not only 
in the economic life of the period, but in the position of the 
sudras. With the disappearance of the all-powerful Mauryan 
stale they helped to secure the comparative independence of 
artisans, therefore leading to some improvement in their status, 
which is evident from epigraphic records of numerous donations 
made by them to the Buddhists. The economic ]>olicy of some 
rulers also indirectly helped to improve the position of the 
sudras. The Saka ruler Rudradaman, a supporter of varna 
society,^ claims to have made the repair of th(‘ Sudarsana lake 
without imposing any forced labour upon his subjects.'* Ihis 
must have meant a great boon to sudra slaves and labourers 
who were usually subjected to corvee. 

The literary evidence for the rise of new crafts and guilds 
can be linked up with the numismatic evidence and the testimony 
of foreign writers regarding trade between Rome and India, 
which was at its height during the first two centuries of the Chris¬ 
tian era,^ especially in the Satavahana territory. This remark¬ 
able increase in the volume of trade must have softened the 
rigours of the caste system at least in the trading-ports® and 

1. Kosambi, JA OS, Ixxv, 41. 

2. Existence of independent fiandicrafts is generally regarded as an 
important feature of feudal society in medieval Europe. 

Tunagarh Rock Jnscr. of Rudradaman 1, 1.9. 

4. Ihid., l.H). 

5. 'I’he problem has been discussed in Warmington, The Commerce between 
the Roman Empire and India. For recent archaeological evidence see Wheeler, 
Rome beyond the Imperial Frontiers, Chs. 12-13. 

6. Sixteen of the coastal towns are singled by Ptolemy as emporia, Wheeler, 

op. cit., p. 151. 
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some other inland towns, and thus may have improved the social 
position of the lower orders. 

The advent of foreign peoples in this period served to loosen 
the shackles of the varna system. The number of the Greeks 
Sakas and Parthians may not have been great, but numerous 
finds of the Kusanas, such as coins, terracottas and sculptures 
scattered over the whole of Northern India, suggest that they 
came in considerable numbers. This naturally caused displace¬ 
ment of existing populations and led to the; foundation of new 
settlements, thereby promoting mobility during the first century 
of the Christian era. Since the caste system basically rests on a 
static way of life, these ethnic upheavals may have undermined 
the privileges of the higher varnas and thus favourably alfectcd 
the position of the sudras. 

Similarly we notice some improvement in the sudra’s legal 
and political status. Manu’s punishment of a brahmana abusing 
a sudra is significant,^ for in the Dharmasutras the brahmana 
goes scot-free. Again, the fact that the brahrmina ruler Gauta- 
miputra Satakarni felt it necessary to court the support of the 
avaras^ shows the importance that was btung accorded to them 
in the second century a.d. 

Lastly, Manu’s mention of Vasistha as the progenitor of 
the sudras points to their better social and religious position.^ 
The fact that the sudras could perform the ndmadheya (naming) 
ceremony^ shows that they gained in religious status. This 
may have also improved on account of the liberal religious out¬ 
look of the Kusaria rulers. Being mainly Saivites and Buddhists 
rather than supporters of the orthodox brahmanism, they were 
probably better disposed towards the lower classes. Similar 
results may have been produced in the Satavahana dominions, 
where Buddhism undoubtedly enjoyed an important influence 
during the first and second centuries a.d. 


1. Vlll. 268. 

2. Nasik Gave Inscr. of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi, 11. 5-6 (D. G. Sircar, 
Select insers., i, 197). 

3. III. 196-98. 

4. A/am/, 11. 30-31. 
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These signs of change in the ])osition of tiie sudra permit 
us to conjecture that the old society whicli treated him as a helot 
saddled with numerous disabilities had begun to decline and was 
being partly replaced by a new society which gave him a better 
position—a process that was carried further in the (iupta period. 
The repeated mention of the end of an age [yugdnla) suggests 
the destruction of values ou which the old society was based. 
Thus for some time the idea of birth, which was seen as the 
basis of varna society, was completely undermined. While de¬ 
scribing the conduct of the foreign invaders th(' Vimu Purdm 
prophesises that during their rule property aloru' will confer 
rank, wealth alone will be the source of dharma, and liberality 
will constitute dharma,^ These new values possibly also infected 
the kingdoms of indigenous rulers, and were as much the outcome 
of foreign conquests as of internal crisis in the varna system. The 
nature of social crisis as known from th(‘ descriptions of tiieKali 
age in the Mahabhdrata and Puranas and some signs of change 
in the positioiv of the sudras suggest that the social formation 
which treated him as a helot and saddled him with numerous 
disabilities was in the throes of dissolution. Society was faced 
with a state of varnasawkara or the collapse of the varna system, 
which disorder really implied non-payment of taxes and refusal 
of religious gifts by the vaisyas and non-performance of serving 
functions by the sudras. It also may have meant the changed 
outlook of sudra artisans. To meet the situation it was necessary 
to devise measures of both coercion and concession, and more 
importantly, to think of new ways of collecting surplus pro¬ 
duce and surplus labour for maintaining the religions and 
administrative apparatus, Manu’s general attitude of intense 
hostility towards the sudras and even the vaisyas is therefore 
understandable; so is the emphasis on the central importance of 
dajujla or coercive power found in both the law-book of Manu^ 
and in the Sdnli Parvan.^ Some religious concessions were made 


1. tataiedrtha evabhijanahetur dhanamevd.ie^adh arrnahetuh....danameva 
dharmahetuh adhyalatva sadhiitvahetuh. Vismi P., IV. 24.21-24; cf. Yuga P. 95-112. 

2. VII. 14-32. 

3. Cr, Edn., 15.2.9, 12-13. 
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to the sudras even by Manu, and in order to pay the religious 
functionaries and fiscal authorities a few land grants were made 
even in the first two Christian centuries. But it was only in 
Gupta times that these two processes assumed significant 
dimensions. 



(MAFTER VII 


PEASANTHOOD AND RELIGIOUS RIGHTS 

{circa A.D. 300—600) 


I’lie Smrtis of Visnu, Yaj'navalkya, Narada, Brhaspati and 
Katyayana^ constitute the main source for the study of the 
position of the sudras in this period. Of these the Tqjnavalkya 
seems to have been the most important because of the authority 
it came to enjoy in Northern India in subsequent times. 
Perhaps its provisions reflect more faithfully than do the other 
Sinr tis the developments in society during the Gupta period. 
I’his law-book either undoes or ignores the extremist measures 
of Manu against the sudras, and provides the punishment of 
branding and banishing even for the brahmanas.^ 

We can only guess the regions to which the lawgivers 
belonged. Yajhavalkya probably flourished in Mithila,^ and 
Narada seems to have been from Nepal.^ Other lawgivers also 
may have lived in the north, and hence their works reflect the 
conditions obtaining mainly in Northern India. 

These Smrtis expand the texts of the Dharmasutras, and in 
many cases reproduce the verses of Manu.^ New information 

1. Kan(^ gives the following dates for these Smrtis: Vi.pju a.d. 100-300, 
Tajfldvalkya a.d. 100-300. Narada a.d. 100-400, Brhaspati a.d. 300-500, 
Kdtydyana a.d. 400-600. Hist. Dh. S., ii, pt. I. p. XI. Although Vu(iu and TfJj. 
seem to be earli(;r, roughly all these law-book.s can be treated as authorities 
for the Gupta period. 

2. Taj., II. 270; VispUy V. 3. Hopkins thinks that this is scarcely possible 
to be true ofTdj. {Mutual Relations of the Four Castes in Manu^ p. 31 ), but this 
is consistent with Tdj*s popular attitude in several matters. 

3. Hopkins, CHI, i, 279. 

4. /He/., 280. 

5. In its original form the Brhaspati Smrti may have been read as a 
running commentary on Manu*s Code. COS. No. LXXV, Introd., p. 118. 
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can be obtained only from the variants, which do not always 
have direct bearing on the subject of our study. 

The information gleaned from the Sinrtis is sometimes 
corroborated and supplemented by the Srnrti sections of the 
Mahabhdrata and the Puranas. Hopkins holds that masses of 
didactic matter were intruded into the epic between 200 b.c. 
and A.D. 200J This seems to be true ol’ several verses of the 
Sdnti Parimiy which are exactly similar to those in Manu. But 
variants in the Sdnfi Parvan and the Anuidsana Parvan seem to 
be more in line with the Srnrti sections of the Puranas, which 
belong to a later period. Hopkins himself thinks that the swollen 
Ajiusdsayia Parvan was separated from the Sdnti and recognised 
as a separate book in the period a.d. 200-400.^ rherc is no 
reference to the Srnrti contents of the Puranas in the pre- 
Christian era.-* The chapters dealing with the duties of the 
varnas in the the Mdrkanckya,^ the BhavUya^^ and the 

Bhdgavata’^ Puranas may be roughly assigned to the Gupta 
period. 

A characteristic feature of the Srnrti writings of this period 
is their Vaisnavitc leanings. This is noticeable particularly 
in the Vipiu Srnrti^ the Brhaspali Srnrti^ the Visnu Purdna^ and the 
Maisya Purdna}^ Probably the worship ofKrsna and the inllu- 
ence of Vaisnavism account for the more liberal views that are 
so largely represented in the great epic.^* As will be shown later, 
the Vaisnavite tendencies liberalised the brahmanical attitude 
towards the sudras, who were granted narrow but definite rights 
in the sphere of religion. 


1. Hupkins, Th Gieat Epic oj India^ pp. 397-98. 

2. Ibid., Cf. CUU i, 258. 

3. Hazra, Eurdpic Record:^ on Hindu Rites aud Customs^ p. 5. 

4. Ibid,, p. 175. 

5. Ibid,.^.n^\. 

6. Ibid., p. 188. 

7. Probably the; first half of the sixth century a.d. Ibid., p, 177. 

8. GOS, No. LXXXV, Introd., p. 173. 

9. Hazra, op. cit., p. 19. 

10. p. 51. Ill the /^Mrdrta there are a few chapters which 

indicate the influence of Vaisnavism (Ibid., p. 18.) 

11. Cf. Hopkins. Ethics oj India, p. 241. 
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Information supplied by the works of Kalidasa and Sudraka 
is also in the spirit of the Smrtis. Kalidasa is a portrayer of 
varnasrama ideals/ and the same seems to be true of Sudraka.'^ 

The Buddhist works Lahkavatara Sutra and Vajrasuci also 
supply some information about the position of the sudras. 
The former was compiled before a.d. 443,® but the date of the 
latter is not so certain. It does not seem to be the work of Asva- 
ghosa, who flourished in the posl-Mauryan period, for it docs 
not find place in the list of his works mentioned by the Chinese 
pilgrim I-tsing.^ The Chinese translation, done between a.d. 
973-981, ascribes it to the Buddhist logician Dharmakirti, 
who in all probability flourished in the fifth century a.d.^’ 
Quotations from the A fanu Smrti in the Vajrasuci show that the 
latter belonged to a later period. The major Buddhist and Jain® 
commentaries, which probably belong to this period, also give 
some incidental references about the subject of our study. 

Technical works such as the ,Vitisdra of Kamandaka, the 
Ndpya^dstra of' Bharata,’ the Kdmasuira of Vatsyayana,® the 
Arnarakosa of Amarasimha and the Brhat Sarnhitd of Varahamihira® 
throw welcome light on the conditions of the sudras during this 
period. 


1. Dasgupta, Hist, of Sansk. Lit., Introd. p. XXX. 

2. It is said that Sudraka was a great brahinana minister, J. Charpentier, 
JRAS, 1923, pp. r)96-97. 

3. Suzuki^ Lahkavatara Sutra, Introd,, p. XLllI. 

4. S. K. Dey, Hist, of Sansk. Lit., p. 71. 

.5. Dasgupta, op, cit., p. 532, fn. Keith ascribes him to the 7th century 
A.D. {HSL, Preface, p. XXII). 

C). Motichandra lias used them for describing the drvss and costumes in 
the Gupta period {Bharatiya Veia-bhu$d, Ch. ix). 

7. The third cen. a.d. seems to be tlie probable date of this work. {The 
A!>e of Imperial Unity, p. 270). Cf. 2nd cen, a.d. (M. Ghosh, Nd^yaidstra, Tr., 
Introd., p. LXXXVl) ; Also see Dasgupta, His. of Sansk. Lit., p. 522. 

8. Schmidt assigns it to the 2nd cen. b.c. (Quoted in Dasgupta, Hist, 
of Sansk. Lit., p. and H. P. Sastri to the first cen. a.d.; but Banerjcc 
Sastri, Chakladar, Jolly and Winternitz ascribe it to the 3rd-4th cens. a.d. 
{Soc. Life in Anc. India, pp. 33-37). Chakladar thinks that Vatsyayana 
flourished in western India {Ibid., p. 96). 

9. Varahamihira is ascribed to the period a.d. 505-587, and all his 
works are placed in the middle of sixth cen. a.d. 
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Some information can also be gleaned from those portions 
of the JlayaHisa Pancardtra and the Visnudharmottara Pitrdna which 
deal with iconography. Although the former seems to have 
been a work of the Gupta period/ the latter seems to have been 
a compilation of post-Gupta times, and hence can be used only 
as a secondary piece of evidence. 

Inscriptions do not mention the sudras as a varna, but land 
grants repeatedly refer to the tax-paying peasants and artisans 
and indicate the process through which aboriginal tracts were 
annexed to brahmanical society. A few epigraphs speaks of the 
artisans' guilds. All this helps us to determine the nature of 
changes in the social and economic conditions of the sudras. 

The familiar maxim that the duty of the sudra is to serve 
the three other varnas^ recurs in the texts of the Gupta period. 
Just as in Manu, it is claimed that he should particularly serve 
the brfihmanas.^ In the Sdnti Parvan a ruler boasts that in his 
kingdom the sudras duly serve and wait upon the other three 
orders without any malice.^ 

The Amddsafia Parvan holds that the sudras arc workers 
{karmakarasY and States that there would be no workers if 
there were no sudras.® There is no doubt that a considerable 
section of the .sudras continued to be employed as wage earners, 
for all the eleven synonyms for wiiges occur in the ^udra-varga 
of the AmarakosaJ Similarly names of various types of hired 
labourers and servants are also listed in the same section. There 
are four names for wage earners, two lor carriers, two for 
porters and eleven for domestic servants {bhriyas) 

The bhrtakas (wage earners) were divided by Narada and 
Brhaspati into three categories : i.e. those who served in the 

1. Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconographyy pp. 28-29. 

2. Kamandaka JVUisdra, II. 21; SF, 60. 26; 92. 2; Ann. P. (SE), 9. 18; 
Bhdg. P.y XI. 17.19; Bhav, />., i, 44.27; Mark. P.y 28. 3-8; VU(iu P. III. 8.32 
and 33. 

3. Aivamedhika P. (SE), 97.29. 

4. Ch. 78. 17. 

5. Anu.P. (SE), 208.34. 

6. Ibid.^ 208. 33. 

7. AK\ II. 10. 38-39. 

8. AKy II. 10. 15-18. 
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army, those who were engaged in agriculture and those who 
carried loads from place to placed The first were considered 
the best, the second the middle, and the third the lowest type of 
workers.^ 

Although the porters and carriers were considered the lowest 
type of workers, they seem to have been the nonetheless important 
sections of labourers, for provisions relating to the conditions of 
their work occupy some space in the law-books of the period. 
These carriers were mostly employed by the merchants and were 
held responsible for the ware placed under their charge, except 
in the case of losses caused by fate or the state.The porters 
could be variously punished for giving up their work at various 
stages. Narada lays down that one who abandons merchandise, 
which he had agreed to convey to its destination, shall give a 
sixth part of his wages he shall be compelled to pay twice the 
amount of his wages, if he raises dillicully at the time of starting^ 
— a rule which is also supported by Yajhavalkya.*^ But according 
to the other f)rovisions of the latter lawgiver if the porter gives 
up his work after having started it, he shall pay if^ on the way, 
and if in the midway the whole of it.’ The corresponding 
obligation on the hirer to pay wages to the porter docs not 
seem to have been so effective. Narada ordains that a merchant 
who does not take a conveyance or beasts for draught or burden, 
after having hired them, shall be made to pay ^ of the hire; 
and the whole if he leaves them halfway.** This provision 
applies only to the owners of conveyances or animals most 
probably to the cart-owners cum drivers, and not to the human 
beings who acted as beasts of burden. Nevertheless, the parallel 
Nepalese version, which is considered as true reading,*^ states 


1. Narada, V. 23; Brhaspati, XV. 12 and 13. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Vmuy V. 155-56; Taj., II. 197; Mr., VI. 9. 

4. VI. 6-7. 

5. VI. 3. 

6. TdJ., IT. 198. 

7. Ibid. 

8. VI. 7. 

9. xxxiii, 140-41. 
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that, porter strikes work through the fault of his employer, 

he shall be rewarded for as much as has been finished by hiin.^ 
We have some idea of the wages of the workers who were 
employed as agricultural labourers and cowherds. Yajnavalkya, 
Narada and Katyayana repeat the rates of payment as precribed 
in the ArlhaMstra of Kautilya. According to this a cultivator 
should gel of the crop, a herdsman butter and pedlar 

of the sale proceeds as his wages.Such a statement seems to 
be conventional in nature, and does not take into account the 
changes in wages during the Gupta period. These can be deduced 
from variant passages found in the Sd?iti Parvan and the law¬ 
books of Narada and Brhaspati. As regards the wages of a herds¬ 
man the Sdnti Parvan states that, if he keeps six kine for others, 
he should get the milk of one cow.*"^ It adds that for keeping a 
hundred cows a pair of animals will be given to the herdsman.^ 
Narada gives a lower rate of remunertion. For tending a hundred 
cows a heifer shall be given as wages every year, for tending 200 
cows a milch cow shall be given, and in both cases the cowherd 
shall be allowed to milk all the cows every eighth day.^ This 
works out at the rate of the milk of one cow for tending eight 
cows and modifies Narada’s statement in which he lays down 
the conventional rate of butter as wages for a herdsmen. 

Gontemporary Jain sources show that these provisions were 
often approximately followed in practice. We hear of a herds¬ 
man who was given the whole milk of a cow or a buffalo on the 
eighth day.® In another case the remuneration is much higher; 
a cowherd received ~ ol' the milk produced as his wages.^ 
Thus there was a definite advance in the wages of herdsmen. 
Moreover, provisions for the possession of animals indicate the 
relatively independent status of the herdsman, who was supposed 
to own his own house and patch of land for fodder. 


1. Ibid.^ fii. on VI. 6. 

2. III. 13; nij., II. \9i;JVdr., VI. 2.3; Kdtyd., vrr.se (>">6. 

3. Gil. 60. 24. 

4. Ibid. 

5. A«r., VI. 10. 

6. Pinda Mryukti, pp. 366 -369. 

7. Briiatkaipa Bhd^ya, 2. 358, 
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The Sdnti Parvan and the Brhaspati Smrti lay down higher 
rates of wages for agricultural labourers than the other texts 
of around this period. Thus, according to the former, if a culti¬ 
vator is supplied with seeds and other accessories, he may take 
a seventh part of the yield.^ Brhaspati is more liberal. According 
to him the workers engaged in cultivation {sira-vdhakas) should 
be given of the produce if they are provided with food and 
clothing.*^ If they work without being giv'^cn food and clothing 
by their employer, they should be given ~ of the produce.*^ 
Obviously these provisions apply to the agricultural labourers 
and not to the sharecroppers who supplied their own seeds, oxen 
and implements. There is no justification for the view that the 
Sira land was identical with the sitd land of Kautilya."^ While 
the sitd was crown land, the sir a was in the possession of 
individuals, who employed labourers for its cultivation.-'* 

The rates of payment prescribed by Brhaspati suggest that 
towards the end of the Gupta period wages of agricultural 
labourers were doubled. Further, the fact that they worked 
without the provision of food and clothes indicates the rise of 
a new stratum of labourers, who possessed resources to meet their 
requirements and were consequently less dependent on their 
employers. Thus it is clear that during this period there was a 
definite increase in the wages of herdsmen and agricultural 
labourers, which meant consequent improvement in the economic 
position of a considerable number of sudras. 

There is also some information about the condition of 
domestic servants. The Kdmasutra informs us that, in addition 
to food and drink, servants {bhrtyas) should receive their wages 
monthly or annually.® The Sdnti Parvan emphasises that the 
sudra servant must be maintained by masters of the three higher 
varnas.^ But it repeats the old rule that he should be given worn 

1. S'Pf 60. 25. The ^^dnti Parvan provisions refer to the vaisya herdsmen 
and agricultural labourers, but they may have applied to the sudras as well. 

2. Br., XVI. 1-2. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Pran Nath, Kco. Cond. in Anc. India, p. 158. 

5. Gf. s. V. sir, Wilson, A Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms, p. 485. 

6. K&ma, S., IV. 1.33 & 42 with comm. 

7. ... avaSya bharaviyo hi variidvarri iudra ucyate. Sdnti P., 60. 31. 
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out umbrellas, turbans, beds and seats, shoes and fans, and torn 
clothes by the twice-bornd 

The Sdnti Parvcnis repeals the myth that the sudra was 
created by Prajapati as the dasa of the three other varnas.- And 
hence he is required to practise the dasa-dharma.^ But this 
does not mean that all the sildras were slaves. On account of 
the prevalence ol slavery"* some of the sudras may have been 
slaves. But they were not slaves employed in producing activities. 
Although Narada mentions fifteen kinds of slaves/" both he 
and Brhaspati make it clear that they are employed only in 
impure work.® This consists in sweeping the gateway, the privy, 
the road, removing the leavings of food, ordure, wine etc. and 
rubbing the master’s limbs or shampooing the secret parts of 
his body."^ On the other hand those engaged in producing 
activities, namely agricultural labourers or porters, arc looked 
upon as doing pure work.® I'lierefore there is hardly any evidence 
of slaves being employed in production, either by individuals 
or by the state, such as we (ind in the pre-Mauryan and 
Mauryan periods. 

The jieriod shows a number of other signs which indicate the 
general wccikening of the institution of slavery and the increas¬ 
ing freedom of the sudras from the obligation to serve as slaves. 
As it is shown earlier, Kautilya’s laws ol* manumission of slaves 
generally apply to those who are born of aryan parents or are 
aryans themselves. But Yajnavalkya introduces a very important 

1. Ibid., tiO. 32-33. 

2. Ibid., bO. 27. 

3. Ami. l\, {SE) 20B. 34. 

4. There is a simile of sale and purchase of slaves in a (iupta inscr. (C//, 
iii, No. 6, 1.2.). The refers to the ddsalekhyam, a deed for the sale of 
slaves (VI. 7), In the Alrrchakafika slavery was in vogue as an institution 
pcrmiiU'd by the state {IHQ^, v, 307). 

5. Mar, V. 26-28. Of these slaves some are slaves improperly called according 
to tin- citation in the Vivdddrnava-selu, where it is attributed to Brhaspati 
(H. T'. Colebrooke, A Digest of Hindu Law, ii, 12). Six classes of slaves seem 
to have been mendoned in contemporary Jain works (Jain, Life as Depicted in 
Jain Canons, p. 107). 

6. Mdr., V. 5;Br., XV. 1,5-16. 

7. Mdr., V. (i-7. 

8. Ibid., V. 23-2.5. 
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principle when he asserts that nobody can be reduced lo slavery 
without his consent; such a person has to be emancipated^ 
According to tlie commentary of Jagannatha Tarkapaheanana 
this means that a sudra, a ksatriya or a vaisya employed in 
servile work without his own consent shall be released by the 
king.'^ Thus the above provision completely reverses Manu’s 
precept, which provides for the forcible enslavement of a sudra.*'* 

In the earlier texts members of the three? upper varnas or 
their sons born of sudra wives cannot be reduced to slavery. 
But there is no indication of such a special privilege for the 
twice-born in the Smrtis of the Gupta period. Yajhavalkya, 
Narada and Katyayana state that slavery should take place in 
the natural {annloma) order of the varnas and not in the reverse 
(pratiloma) order, that is to say, a slave should be of lower varna 
than his master.** Katyayana, however, makes the claim that 
slavery is provided for the three lower varnas and not for the 
brahmanas.'" Nevertheles.s, these provisions imply that the 
sudras were no longer singled out for enslavement. 

Narada and Brhaspati strongly deprecate the attitude of the 
wretch who, being independent, sells himself.® The Anusdsana 
Parvan states that a person should not sell others; how much 
more one’s own children.’ Although rules for manumission of 
slaves (especially aryan) arc found in Kautilya, the ceremony 
for their emancipation is first laid down by Narada.® All this 
may have undermined the slave system. 

Narada states that in local disputes a class of people known 
as the varghis may be called as witnesses in cases concerning 

1. baldddasikrtakaurairvikrUakdpimiicyate. Tdj., II. 182. 

2. Colcbrookc, op. cit., ii, p. 2.5. 

3. This theory is, however, repeated by Kdlyd., verse 722. 

4. Tdj., 11. 182-83; Ndr., V. 39; Katya., verse 71G, 

5. Verse 715. Gf. FtVnu, V. 154. 

(). vikriiiite ivatalntro yah samdtmdnam narddhamnh, sa jaghanyatamah tu e,sdm 
so*pi dd.sydnna tnucyate. Ndr., V. 37; Br., XV. 243. 

7. Am. P., 45. 23 quoted in Kane, Hist, Dh. S., ii, pU I, p. 182. 

8. .Kdr.y V. 42 -43. Cf. rules of manumission in Kdlyd., verse 715. Narada, 
however, adds that certain cla.sscs of slaves cannot be manumitted (V. 29) 
except by the favour of the owner. 
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their respective classes.^ According to Katyayana, among those 
to whom th(* term var^iv applies are the leaders {ndyakas) of 
dasas.2 Tims the prevalence of organisation among slaves may 
have further weakened the institution of slavery. 

There seems to be, however, sullicient evidence of the 
existence of women slaves, who served as maid-servants in the 
houses of the wealthy. The word dasisabharn (multitude of 
w()incn slaves) is used in the Amarakosa as an illustration of 
words showing multitude.^ Jain works of the period show that 
numerous female slaves and maid-servants were recruited from 
tribal peoples.* 

i^’or the rest, the general condition of the slaves remained 
unchanged in the Gupta period. They could be beaten, put in 
fetters,^ and were considered unreliable.® They had no status 
in law,^ and were treated as an item of property either to be 
owned in common” or to be divided among the coparceners.® 
Narada and Katyayana repeat the dictum of Manu that the 
da.sa has no right to property,^® but Katyayana also states that 
the master is not entitled to that money which the slave gets 
by selling himself o()enly.*^* 

In s})ite of all this the general weakening of slavery during 
the Gupta t)criod seems to be evident. After the conquests of 
Sarnudra Gupta and Chandra Gupta II we do not come across 
any large-scale wars in Gupta times. Therefore the possibility 

1. (Quoted in Dharmakoja, i, pt. 1, p, 2:)9. 

2. Kalya.^ verse SfH). 

3. 111. 5.27. 

4. Jain, «/», f/7., pp. 362-G5. Vhe Bihatkalpa Bhd^ya-gathd refers to three 
napila-ddsis (6094). 

5. Ohoshal, The (Classical Age, p. 55H,,/TaOvi., verses 9t>2-63., Mrcchakafika^ 
VIII. 25. 

6. Mrcchaka(ika (Karmarkar’s edn.), p. 309. 

7. Kdtyd., verse 92. 

8. Vim. XVIII. 44. 

9. Katya., verse 882; Br. (SHE), XXV. 82-83. 

10. .Xdr.^ V. 41; Katya., verse 724. 

11. Verse 724. This could not have been possible without the consent ol 
the master. Kane prefers the reading of the Vivddacintdmatii, Katya., p. 267. 
fn. on verse 724. 
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of acquiring slaves through conquest seems to have been 
exhausted. The system of slavery was further undermined because 
of the shrinkage of the market. In Greece and Rome, where it 
prevailed on a wide scale, it was connected with the money 
market. This was also partly true of India. The wide use of 
metallic money facilitated the sale and purchase of slaves for 
about a thousand years from about circa 500 b.c. But the 
paucity of coins from towards the end of tlie sixth centuiy may 
have weakened the practice of dealing in slaves. Although the 
category of purchased slaves {krfla tldsa) exists in the later law¬ 
books, their number may not have been very large. Similarly 
lesser use of money would mean less of money lending and 
reduce the number of those who were held as pledge or mortgage 
and made slaves. However metallic money seems to have 
decreased markedly only towards the end of the sixth and the 
beginning of the seventh century. And this phenomenon itstdf 
was a consecjucrice of the decline of trade and towns^ and tlic 
rise of a new type of economy in which various services were 
paid through land grants, and the donated villages came to 
form some kind of new, self-sufficient economic units catering 
to their own needs as well to those of the beneficiaries.' 

A significant factor which contributed to this development 
was the fragmentation of land through the processes of partitions 
and gifts. The laws of inheritance as laid down in the 
Dharinasastra. the Arthasdstra of Kautilya, and the law-books 
of Manu and even of Yajhavalkya never refer to the partition 
of landed property, which, is mentioned for the first time in 
the codes of Narada® and Brhasapati.^ This may suggest that 
in the middle or towards the end of the Gupta period big joint 
families, owning large stretches of land, began to break into 
smaller units. Once the principle of the partition of land was 
recognised, the increasing density of population in the fertile 
river valleys of Northern India, after the earlier phases of 

1. R. S. Shanua, “Decay of Gangelic Towns in (iupta and post-Gnpla 
'finics’*, Jonral of Indian History^ Golden Jubilee Volume, pp. 13.5-50. 

2. Ihid.y Indian Feudalism, Ch. I. 

3. Ndr., Xlll. 38. 

4. Br., XXVI. 10, 28, 43, 53 & 64. 
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settlements, was bound to accelerate the pace of the fragmen¬ 
tation of arable plots of land. The pressure of population on 
land is indicated by an epigraphic record of the 5th cen. a.d., 
which shows that it was not possible to obtain 1J kulyavdpa of 
land at one place in norlliern Bengal; it had to be purchased in 
smaller plots at four different places.^ The purchase was made 
for the purpose of making gifts, of which we have numerous 
examples during this period. Land grants, made to the brahrna- 
nas and temples, further helped the process of fragmentation. 
We no longer hear of large plots of 500 karisas or of the state 
farms of the Mauryan period. Epigraphic references to arable 
units of one kulyavdpa or of 4, 2 and 1 dronavdpas do not suggest 
big plots.^ According to Pargiter a kulyavdpa was a little larger 
than an acre.*^ But if the kulyavdpa measure of land prevalent in 
the C’achar district of Assam be considered identical with the 
kulyavdpa,^ the area of the latter would be about 13 acres. Since 
one kulya is equal to 8 dronas, it would appear that the average 
plots of land in north Bengal varied from seven acres to three 
acres. During the same period a survey of the land grants made 
by the Maitraka rulers of Valabhi in Gujarat shows that the 
average plot of land did not exceed two or three acres in size.^ 
Naturally smaller holdings made it uneconomical to employ a 
large number of sudra slaves and labourers. While some may 
have be(m employed in twos or threes, others may have been 
dispensed with. 

It has been suggested that during the Gupta period land 
grants to brahmanas served to promote village settlements by 
private enterprise.® This may have been the case in the unde¬ 
veloped areas in Central and South India but not in northern 
Bengal, where it was difficult to obtain land at one place, or in 
Gujarat. Possibly either the waste and undeveloped land was 

1. /i7, XX, Inscr. No. 5,11. 5-11; S. K. Maity, The Economic Life of 
Northern India in the Gupta Piriod, pp, 50-51. 

2. Ef XX, Inscr. No. 5. 11. 5-11, 

3. 74, xxxix, 215-16. 

4. Bhdratavarsha, 1349, pt. I, p. 384 (quoted in History of Bengal, i, 652). 

5. Krishnakumari J. Virji, Ancient History of Saurashtray pp, 246-47, 267ir. 

6. Kosanibi, JAOS. Ixxv, 237. 
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settled with surplus sQdra population, for the old peasants would 
not like to shift from settled areas, or aboriginal cultivators 
were enrolled as sudras in the hrahmanical social organisation. 
Although in the traditional social hierarchy sudras were 
required to serve as slaves and hired hil^ourers, the new sudras 
were either })easants or sharecroppers. Hence in (iupta and 
post-Gupta t(^xLs it became necessary to call them cultivators. 

The tradilional view that vaisyas were peasants recurs in the 
litemture of this period ^ In the Amarakosa words for cultivators 
are lisled in the vaisya-va)\^a (section).^ But there are reasons 
to think that sudras wei'e also becoming peasants. Like Manu, 
Visnu and "^Vynavalkya show that land was rented out to the 
SLidra for crop/^ I’his would suggest that the practice of leasing 
land to sfulra share-croppers was growing stronger. Gradually 
they established permanent possession over the land. A Pallava 
land grant of this ])eriod (a.d. 250-350) informs us that four 
sharecroppers ( dnihikah) remained attached to the land even 
when it Mas gifted away to brahmanas."* The grant also 
mentions the transfer of two kolikas,^ who may have b(-en 
peasants or agricultural labourers of the Kol tribe.® Another 
Pallava land grant of the same y)criod speaks of the transfer of 
a plot of four nivarianas cultivated by a person called Atuka,"^ 
who may also have been a sharecropper. This would suggest 
that at least in some cases the sudra sharecroppers of the state 
could not be dispossessed of the land even when it was transferred 
to others. 

Narada includes the klndsa (peasant) among those who arc 


1. 60. 24-26, 92. 2. 

2. AK, II. 9. 6. 

3. Manu, IV. 253 and Visriu, LVII. 16 use the term ardhikah, but T?/., 
I. 16(), uses the t(rrm ardhaslrikah. 

4. El, i, Inscr. No. 1. 1. 39. The term, drdhikah has been wrongly rendered 
by Biihlcr as a labourer {Ibid., p. 9). 

5. The kulikas are mentioned as a people in Br. (Sainskara, 404), 'They 
also appear in a list of peoples in a Pala inscription of the 11th cen a.d. 
El, xxix, Inscr. No. 1, 1. 39, 

6. The Kols arc an important group of aboriginal people of the Munda 
stock in Chotanagpur. 

7. El, viii, Inscr. No. 12, 1. 6. 
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not fit to be examined as witnesses.^ Asahaya, a commentator of 
the 7lh cen. a . d .,- explains the term kinclsa as a ‘sudra’.'' This 
interpretation seems to be correct, for next to the kincim the son 
of a sfidra wife is also declared by Narada to be an incompetent 
witiK'Ss.* This shows that sudras were probably considered as 
peasants. This is also corroborated by Brhaspati, who provides 
a very severe corporal punishment for the sudra, acting as a 
leader in ]x)undary disputes relating to fields.*' It is obvious that 
they could lead these disputes only as owners of fields. The 
Mdrknndeya Purdna defines the village as a settlcnu^nt where 
sudras arc numerous and cultivators thrive.® Some of these 
cultivators may have been sudras. Katyayana lays down that, 
if a p(Tson cannot pay his debt, he should be made to work it 
off; if he is unable to work, he should be sent to jail. But this 
law applies onlv to the members of th(‘ three lower varnas who 
are cultivators, and not to the brahmanas.’ The 
states that the outbreak of fire in the south would cause pain 
to the ugras and vaisyas, and its outbreak in the wrsi to the 
sudras and cultivators.” This may suggest that sudras and 
cultivators were regarded as closely connected with one another. 
Thus the above references indicate that sudras wert^ gradually 
becoming peasants. 

The land grants of this period, made in Central India, 
n'pcatedly refer to the iRx-irdymg kuhwibins and kdrus (artisans) 
Land transactions from Bengal mention the names of the 

1. \dr., I. 181. 

2. The As^e uj Imperial Unity, p. 299. 

3. kindlah iudrah kadaryo vd. Gornm. to Ndr., i. 181. 

4. AVi/-., 1. 181. 

5. yadi ludro netd sydt ... By., XIX. 6. 

6. tathd udrajalaprdynh svasnmrddhikrsihaldh Aldtk. P., 49. 47. Cf. Rrls. 
to sudra villages in the Antildmna Parvan, Gli. 08 (quoted in Bandyopadhyaya, 
Economic Life and Progress in Ancient India p. 329). 

7. ... karsnkdn ksatravifAudradn snmahindrnstu dapayet. Kdfyd., verses 479-80. 
The context lierc shows that the term karsakdn qualilies the phrase ksatravit- 
Ifidrdn. In his translation Kane treats the term karsakdn as an independent 
noun (Tr., verses 479-80), but this does not seem to lit in with the tenor of 
the passage, which introduces karsakdn between the terms brdhrnana and 
k^atravi\Iudrdn. cf. Kdtyd., verse 586. 

8. Br. Sam., 31. 3.4. 

9. CII, iii, Inscr. No- 60, 1. 12; No. 27, 1. 6; No. 26, 1. 6. 
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kuiumhim who are informed of the gifts or the sale of land.^ 
It is beyond doubt that the kdrus were sudras. This applies 
also to the kiitumhins. The latter have been taken as cultivators" 
or houseslaves.'^ It is also suggested that the kufimihins belonged 
to the professional artisan classes who cultivated land as a sub¬ 
sidiary means of livelihood.^ But it seems that, in contrast to 
the k(ir?/s^ the kuputnbins were cultivating householders. In the 
early Pali texts they appear as householders of substance,'' and 
may have ])een vaisyas. In the Arthnhistra of Kautilya the share¬ 
cropping kuitimbins have been taken as sudras by T. Ganapati 
Sastri/* The tax-paying cultivator families of the Gupta period 
may liavt^ included both vaisyas and sudras. But the position 
seems to have changed substantially in subs(X}uent times. The 
kurinis, who constitute a numerous cailtivating caste in West 
Bengal, Bihar and U.P. and arc placed in the category of sudras, 
seem to correspond to the kutiimbin. The same is true of the 
kunbi caste found in Maharashtra and parts of Madhya Pradesh. 

Again, if the interpretation of the term iiparikara as a tax 
levied on temporary peasants is accepted,^ it would appear that 
the dasas and karmakaras, who worked in the fields of the 
state or of the individual proprietors in the e^arly period, were 
now being temporarily provided with lands. 

Perhaps it was on account of the rise in the number of cul¬ 
tivators, pressure of the increasing population on land, and the 
inability of the new peasant to pay higher taxes, that the burden 
of land revenues was reduced from Jth to .J.th of the produce.® 
Bihas])ati lays down that the king should take 1, A, or ^-^ih 
of the produce according to the nature and yield of cultivation.® 

1. D, G. Sircar (eel.) Select Inscriptions, i, Bk. Ill, no. 40A, line 5. no. 42, 
line 3. 

2. Fleet, CII, iii, p. 123. 

3. Kielliorn, El, iii, 314. 

4. Praii Nath, op. cit., p. 157. 

5. V. kuturnbika, Pdli-Eng. Diet. 

G. i, 13. 

7. Fleet, Cl/, iii, p. 98; Ghoshal, Hindu Revenue System, pp, 191, 210. 
For other views see Barnett, JRAS, 1931, p. 1(35; Sircar, Select insers., 

I p. 2G6, fn. 5. 

8. RaghuvarnJa, XVII. 65; Mr., XVIII. 48; Bf, Apaddharina, 7. 

9. Br., 1. 43-44. In the text the term ktndsa is used, which, according to 
the comment of Asahaya on Nar. I. 131, means a sudra. 
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In the first half of the 7th cen. a.d. Hsiian Tsang describes 
sudras as a class of agriculturists/ a description which is con¬ 
firmed by the Marasimha Purdna, where agriculture is laid down 
as the duty of the sudras/ But it seems that tliis significant 
development took place during Gupta times. The view that the 
farmer population was largely composed of sudras^ seems 
to be more true of the Gupta period than of earlier times. 
Perhaps n(wer in any earlier period was tluTe such a great 
accession to the numerical strength of the sudras. In order to 
assimilate numerous aboriginal tribes and foreign elements 
Maiiu made a far greater use of the fiction of varnasamkara 
(intermixture of varnas) than was done by his predecessors. In 
the majority of instances th(‘ mixed castes were lumped with the 
sudras"* in respect of their hereditary duties. But the ne\r sudras 
do not seem to liave been recruited as slaves and hired la])ourers 
like th(dr old counterparts. They pursued their old occupations 
and were proba])ly taught new methods of agriculture/ which 
gradually turned them into tax-paying peasants. Thus while the 
aborigines benc^fited from the knowledge of civilised lilc im¬ 
parted to them by brahmanical society, the latter could over¬ 
come its internal weaknesses by the addition of new producing 
masses. 

It is possible to risk a hypothesis about the process which led 
to the peasanthood of the sudras. Around the third century a.d. 
the vaisya-sudra social formation was afiiictcd with a deep 
social crisis. The crisis is clearly reflected in the descriptions of 
the Kali age in those portions of the Puranas which belong to the 
third and fourth centuries a.d. Emphasis on the importance of 
coercive mechanism {dan(jla) in the Sdnti Parva and description 

1. “The fourth class is that of the sudras or agriculturists; these toil at 
cultivating the soil and arc industrious at sowing and reaping”. Watters, 
On Tuan Chwang^s Travels in India, i, 168. 

2. Narasimha Parana, 58. 10-15. This Purana was known to Al-Biruni 
(Sachau, i, 130), and hence its latest compilation may be placed in the 10th 
cen. A.D. 

3. Hopkins presumably uses the word ‘slaves’ in place of sudras. 
CHI, i, p. 268. 

4. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Aspects of the Soc. and Pul, System of 
Manu, p. 108. 

5. Kosainbi, J^405, Ixxv, 41. 
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of anarchy [ardjakata) in the epics possibly belong to the 
same age and point to the same crisis. The Kali age is character¬ 
ised by varnasamkara^ i.e., intermixture of varnas or social 
orders, wliich implies that vaisyas and sudras, i.e,, peasants, 
artisans and labourers either refused to stick to the producing 
functions assigned to them or else vaisya peasants declined to 
pay taxes and the sudras refused to make their labour available. 
Since collection of taxes by royal oflicers was made diflicult, 
religious and probably administrative services began to be 
remunerated through land grants. The process created a class 
of landlords between the king and the peasants who were 
mostly vaisyas in the settled areas, and thus downgraded the 
vaisyas. Similarly when tribal chiefs created difficulties, 
brahmainis were planted in the tribal areas through land grants. 
In the backward and al.)original areas the grants to brahmcinas 
and others led to the spread of iron-plough agriculture, pre¬ 
servation of cattle, spread of agricultural calendar, diffusion of 
the knowledge of dyurvedn medicine and thus contributed to 
increase in overall agricultural production and also to the 
submission of the tribals to the state. In the process the grants 
brought to the brahmanical fold a large number of aboriginal 
peasants who came to be ranked as sudras. Sudras therefore 
began to be called peasants and agriculturists in early medieval 
texts. 

It may be suggested, very tentatively, that this transition 
was facilitated by the use of iron on an extensive scale. The 
Amarakv^a gives seven names for iron and two names for iron 
rust,^ and a Buddhist commentary of the period makes a 
d(^tailed classification of metals.^ The Amarako^a also gives five 
names for ploughshare,'^ which may indicate ready supply of this 
most imf)ortant agricultural implement and intensive cultivation 
of land. Without a plentiful supply of such implements former 
dasas, karmakaras, aboriginal peoples and the growing number 
of new families among the higher varnas could not have carried 

1. JA; II. 9. 98 and 99. 

2. VibhauLia Affhakathd. p. 63 quoted in s. v. loha in Pdli~Eng. Diet, As 
is evident from the Mehrauli Iron Pillar of Candra, the technical knowledge 
in iron-working reached its high watermark during this period. 

3. AKy II. 9. 13. 
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on agriculture. That there was plentiful supply of iron tools can 
be inferred from the export of iron goods to the Roman empire 
in the first two Christian centuries where it had to be eventually 
banned. Tlie art of making steel had started about from c. 200 
B.G. and so widespread had become the use ol iron objects that 
now it was being used for non-utilitarian jnirposes. 1 he greatest 
example of such use is the Mehraiilj ij'on pillar. Unfortunately 
no att(*ntion has been paid to the excavation o[ various phases 
of village settlements in Northern India, which might throw 
light on the extent of the use of iron agricultural implements 
during earlier times, f’or the lawgiv'crs inform us that hired 
labourers were supplied with implements, wliicli had to be 
returned to tlu' masters at tlic end of tlic work.- But these 
labourers could not become agriculturists without th(‘ir own 
irn])lemenis, which were probably provided for them by the 
growing iron industry of the period. 

l.)uring tlih period sudra artisans maintained their importance. 
The carli(U' lawgivers permit arts and crafts to tlie siidras only 
when they fail to earn their livelihood through tlie service of 
tile three higher varria.s, but this condition is now waived, * and 
handicrafts arc included in the normal occupations oi the 
sudras.** These crafts are defined by Brhaspati as working in 
gold, base metals, wood, thread, stone and leather.'^ The 
Amarakoia list of craftsmen, which occurs in the kudrci’-varga, 
gives two nain(‘S eacli for general artisans, hi'ads of their guilds, 
garland makers, washermen, potters, bricklayers, weavers, 
tailors, fiainters, armourers, leather workers, blacksmiths, shell- 
cutters and workci s in copper.® The list gives four names for 
goldsmiths and five names for carpenters.’ Arnara also includes 


1. Iiilorniation from U. Ck Bharadwaj of'Banaras Hindu University, 

2. II, 193; Adr., V, 4. 

3. This view, however, is repealed in the T., XI. 18. 49. 

4. Ak;w. .Y. II. 21; cf. IV. .>1-58; AfarA. T., 28.3-8; T., HI. 8. 

32-33; I. 120: Vim, Hb ‘5; Sudrasra ... sarvaiilpdni, Br., Sarnskara, verse 
530. 

5. /ir., XIII. 33. 

6. AA'., II. 10. 5-10. 

7. Ibid., 11. 10. 8 and 9. 
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plavors on drums, water, flute and v'ma^^ actors, dancers and 
tumblers in the ,^udra-varoar Thus the list would suggest that 
all varietit\s of arts and crafts were practised by sudras.^ 

The old provision that artisans should work for a day in 
a month for the king is repeated by Visnu.'^ This rule continued 
to work in practice, for an inscriptions of the sixth century a.d. 
in Western India states that forced labour (visfi) should be 
imposed on smiths, chariot-makers [rathakdras) barbers and 
potters by tlie (dders {vdrikrtia)^ Vasistha states that no taxes 
should be im])osed on the earnings of craftrnanship/* In post- 
Mauryaii times, however, taxes se(‘m to have been confined to 
weavers only,^ but during this period there began the y:>ractice of 
levying taxes from the artisans, 'i’he Sdnli Parvan lays down that 
artisans and trader's should be taxed after taking into account 
conditions of production and the nature of their crafts. Assess¬ 
ment may be made on the basis of the number of commoditi(\s 
produced, .uid taxes may be collected in kind.^ It is beyond 
doubt that artisans paid taxes to the strite, for this fact is 
repeatedly mentioned in the inscriptions of this period. A 
Pallava inscription of a.d. 416 from Southern India informs us 
that blacksmiths leather workers, weavers and even barbers 
paid taxes to th(! king.^ All this testifies to the material progress 
and growing importance of some sections of sudra artisans. The 
commentary on a passage, of the Kdniasutro suggests that a sudra 


1. Ih'uL, 11. 10. i:i. 

2. Ibid.. II. 10. 12. 

3. Sunn* of these people such as garland makers, goldsmiths, washermen, 
actors, dancers etc. are also mentioned in the h'dmasiitra (I. 4.28, V. 2. 12, 
VI. 1.9), probably providing for the luxuries of the ridoaraka. 

4. Gaul. Dh. S.. X. 31-33, Va.s. I)h. .S'., XlX. 28; 1.38; 

Vipm 111. 32. 

5. It is not clear whether this was done for the sake of the king or the 
village elders. JRASB, series III. xvi, p. 121, Law No. 72. 

6. XlX. 37. 

7. Supra, ch. VI. 

8. .VP., 88. 1-12. Note on 12 in Cr. Ed., Raja Dharma, Pt. II, Fas. 19, 
p. 668. Cf. 87. 16-77. 

9. EL xxiv, Inser. No. 43, 11.18-19. The inscr. also refers to the 
imposition of the marriage tax, a custom which prevailed till recent timtrs in 
Northern India. 
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could accumulate earnings through the occupations of 
crallsmeii, actors, etc. and could thus become a ndparaka^ i.c. a 
respectable and dignified citizen.^ 

Provisions for the payment of ta\es show that artisans were 
no longer employed and controlled by the state in the same 
manner as they were in the Maiiryan period. Probably artisans 
living in the capital- were attached to the king. But the frequent 
mention of artisans in villages shows that they were far more 
numerous in the rural areas, wdiere tht'y liv(‘d and worked more 
or less independently. 

The strengthening of tiie guilds contrilnitcd to the growing 
im])ortance of artisans, (niilds (henJs) came to be regarded 
as the constituent elements in the organisation of capitals or 
towns.Evidently these were the associations of artisans'* 
and trad(TS. While the earlier law-books ^ind the Ar/Iiti.sdstra 
of Kautilya enjoin the king to pay res))cct to the customs of the 
guilds {s'renidhanna)/* those of the Gupta period instruct the king 
to enforce the usages prevalent in the guilds.^' Brhas])ati lays 
down that wliatever is done by the h(‘ads of guilds towards other 
peoph?, in accordance wdth prescribed regulations, must be 
approved by the king, for they arc declared to be th(‘ appointed 
managers of affairs.’^ He also warns that, if the usag('s of loca¬ 
lities, castes and kulas arc not maintained, the people will get 
discoiitciited and wealth will suffer thereby.” Thus it seems that 
the guilds were free to act in whatever way they liked, and the 
king was bound to accejU their decision.In other words they 


1. 1.4.1. 

2. li). I. 34. Tins is also provided in the ArthaMstra of Kautilya. 

3. TI. 8. 1ft. 

4. rhere are references to the guild of artisans (silpisarngha) in the 
Ra^huram^a XVT. 38 and to masons under the master-builder in the 
Pafloatantra^ pj). 4-5. 

5. XI. 21-22; Manu^ VIII. 41 and 46; Mookerji, Local Government 
in Ancient Jndia^ pp. 125-31. 

6. Ndr.^ X. 2; cf. Visriu^ V. 168 uses the term sarnvid; te,^dtn vrttirn pdlayet^ 
II. 192, cf. 1. 361. 

7. Br,. XVII. 18. 

8. Ibid,, I. 126. 

9. Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India^ p. 62. 
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seem to have been more or less independent units of production, 
practically free from the control of the state. They continued 
their old functions of receiving money as deposits, paying 
interest on them and obviously investing them in their trades, 
as would appear from an inscription of the guild of oil-pressers 
of Indore in the fifth century, a.d.^ Such activities naturally 
pr()mot(*d their material prosperity, which is evident from the 
construction and the repair of the temple of the Sun by the 
silkweavers of Mandasor in the fifth century a.d.^ It would be 
wrong to think that wh(‘n the power of the brahmanical priest¬ 
hood began to predominate guilds began to decline.-^ Not only 
the increasing power of the guild was recognised by brahmariical 
lawgivers, but the two guilds mentioned in the inscriptions of 
the Gupta [reriod were either patronised by the brahmanas or 
had bi'ahmanical associations."^ 

The rules governing the relations bt'twccn the employer 
and tlie emj)l(3yees indicate some improvement in the position 
of various categories of workers, who were recruited from the 
SLidra community. We have seen that in the case of non-perfor¬ 
mance of work Kautilya prescribes a fine of 12 panas, which 
conies to from five to twenty times the amount of wages 
prescrib(^d by him.'^ But most lawgivers of the Gupta pt*riod 
provide a fim‘ of double the amount of wages, in case the worker 
docs not perform his work after having taken his wages.Brhas- 
pati, howevtT, prescribes an additional fine according to the 
ability of the worker.’ Visnii ordains that, if a worker does not 
complete his work, he should pay all his wages to the employer 
and a fine of 100 panas to the king.*^ But this provision of his 
is counterbalanced by another, which lays down similar punish¬ 
ment for the employer if he dismisses the worker when the 


1. CIl, iii, Indore Copper-plate Inscr. of Skanda Gupta (a.d. 405). 

2. CIl, iii, Inscr. No. 18, pp. 80-85. 

3. Essentials of Buddhism, p. 141. 

4. Ill the tailaka sre^i of Indore money was desposited by a brahmana, 
and the silkweavers erected temple to the Sun, a brahmanical deity. 

5. AS, III, 14; Supra, p. 168. 

6. Taj., II. 193; Mr., VI. 5; Br.. XVI. 5-6. 

7. Br., XVI. 5. 

8. Vimi, V. 153-54. 
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work is incomplete.^ In this connection Brhaspati introduces 
certain provisions which are not loiind in the other law-books 
of the period. In one of them he just uncritically takes over the 
rule of Manu that, if the worker does not carry out liis stipulated 
work out of pride although he is physically fit, he shall forfeit 
his wages and be subjected to a line of eight krsnalas.- But this 
lawgiver adds that, in case the worker does not complete his 
work, he shall be dcpi'iv(‘d of his wages and proceeded against 
in a court of law.*^ Like Visnu, Brhaspati safeguards the interests 
of th(^ workers l)y stating that, if the employer does not jiay 
wages to a worker who has completed his work, he shall l^e 
awarded proper punishment by the king.** Narada adds that 
in such a case the employer shall be compelled to pay the wages 
vvath interest.^ This was obviously meant to enforce his general 
rule, which makes it obligatory on the mastcu' to pay regular 
wages, as agreed upon, to the servant hired by him.*’ Relerence 
has already been made to another provision of his, which 
stales that, if the porter strikes work through the faidt of the 
employer, he shall be rewarded for as much as has been done by 
him.^ It is likely that this rule may have been extended to 
other classes of workers. 

The provisions regarding herdsmen stress their duty of pro¬ 
tecting the cattle under their charge,® but in the case of loss 
of animals they are not to be punished with death, as is provided 
by Kautilya. Brhaspati, however, slates that, if the cattle under 
the charge of herdsmen cause damage to standing crops, they 
shall be beaten.^ 


1. Ibid., V. 157-58. 

2. VIII. 215; iir. XV^I. 4 and 8. In anotlier version of Br. wc 
have two hundred panas instead of eight krsnalas [SBE, xliii, 345, fn. on 
Br. XVI. 15). 

3. XVI. 3. 

4. XVI. 11. 

5. N(‘palese version, SBE, xxxiii, 140-41, fn. on VI. 7. 

G. VI. 2. 

7. Nepalese version, SBE, xxxiii, 140-41, fn. on VI. 7. 

8. Mir., VI. 11-17: Br., X\'I. 10, 12-17. 

9. XVI. 17. 
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Thus, on the whole, the punishments for non-performance 
of work in the Gupta period are not so severe as in the Mauryan 
period; and there are some provisions which safeguard the 
interests of the workers in case the employei' docs not pay wages 
or is unfair towards them. Further, a law-book oi this period 
prescri[)es incentive rewards for workers. Kautilya recommends 
rewards only ibr weavers/ but Yajhavalkya lays down that the 
employer should pay more if the worker turns out more work 
than what is expected ofhim.- Therefore the provisions dealing 
with the rekitions between the employers and employees in the 
Gupta period leave the impression that, compared to the state 
of aifairs in earlier times, such relations were humane and liberal 
and consequently were expected to improve the material 
condition of those members of the sudra community who lived 
on wages. 

In the Gupta period trade appears as one of the normal 
functions of the sudras. Yajhavalkya states that, if the sudra 
cannot maintain himself by the service of the twice-born, he 
can become a trader.^ Brhaspati allows him to trade in all 
articles as one of his normal occupations.'^ I’he Puranas also 
state that a sudra can carry on buying and selling'* and can 
subsist on the profits of trade.^ Brhaspati lays down that a 
sudra partner in business should pay of the profits to the king, 
a vaisya a ksatriya and a brahmana This would show 
that conditions for the sudra traders were not so favourable as 
m the case of the members of the higher varnas. Moreover, 
good sudras were not expected to deal in some commodities 
such as wine.^ But it is certain that sudras could carry on trade, 
and in this respect the brahmanical lawgivers obliterated the 
distinctions not only between them and the vaisyas, but in some 

1 . ^^", 11 . 23 . 

2. 11. 195. 

3- 1.120. 

4. ...vikrajah sarvapanyanam iudradharma udalirtah Dr., Saiiiskara, 
verse 530. 

5. Mark. P., 28. 3-8. 

6. Ill. 8. 3 2-33. 

7. />>•, XIJI. 16. 

8. Dhav'nyat P., I. 14. 32. 
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cases between them and the first two varnas. Generally the 
sudra traders may have served as pedlars. The lawgivers of the 
period repeat the irtha^dstra rule that a pedlar should get 
of the sale proceeds,^ biit the Sdnti Parvan raises this to 
Perhaps this change indicates the position in the Gupta period. 

As artisans and traders the sudras played an important 
part in promoting trade and industry, which continued to be 
generally steady during this period.** What is more important, the 
Gupta period witnessed the rise of siidra peasants, who sustained 
and expanded the agrarian economy of the country. 

Tiut in comparison to the members of the higher varnas the 
sudras continued to have a lower standard of living. The 
housing rules laid down by Varaharnihira provide that a 
brahmana should have a house of live rooms, a ksatriya of four, 
a vaisya of thrc(! and a siidra of two. In every case the length 
and breadth of the main room should vary in the order of the 
superiority of the four varnas.** Such a rule may have been 
observed only by orthodox brfihmanas, but it shows that members 
of the lower varnas were not expected to enjoy better housing 
conditions. 

During this period also we hear of sudra rulers such as those 
in Saurastra, Avanti, Arbuda and Malwa. Along with them 
are mentioned the traditional Sudra, Abhira'* and Mleccha 

1. III. 13; laj., II. 194; JVar, V"I. 2-3.; Katya., verse* 65(3. 

2. .SP, 60. 25. Ahhougli in the .VP wage is provided for the vaisya 
pedlar, it may have applied to the sudras as well. 

3. This is evident from detailed rules about partnt'rship which appear 
for the first time in the Taj. It is significant that, unlike Kautilya and Alarm, 
(VTI. 206-10), Taj. (II. 265) states the law of partnership for merchants 
and foreign traders first, and adds that the same principles shall apply to 
priestly partnerships and to that of agriculturists and artisans. Similarly the 
foreign trade of the period made it necessary for Narada to say that con¬ 
tracts of loans entered into in foreign countries were to be governed by the 
laws of the place of contract (jWir., I. 105-06). Cf. Jayaswal, Ad ami and 
Tdjftavalkya^ pp. 198 and 211. The Brhatkathd of Gunadhya, a work of about 
A.D. 500 (Keith, Hist, of Sansk. Lit., p. 268), deals not so much with kings 
as with merchants, traders, seafarers and handicraftsmen {Ibid.). 

4. Brhat Sarnhitd, 52. 12-13. 

5. The Amarako^a distinguishes between iudrl who is the wife of a sudra, 
and h'ldra who is a woman of the sudra tribe. The woman of the Abhira 
tribe is called mahaiudri. AK, II. 6-13. 
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rulers, who all are described as reigning in the regions of 
Sindhu and Kashmir, and are assigned by Pargiter to the fourth 
century A.D.^ But they were labelled sudras not because they 
arose from the fourth varna, but because these tribal and foreign 
rulers did not patronize the brahmanas and did not follow the 
brahmanical dharma.^ In a drama, however, there is the 
example of a cowherd who became a king.^ When Ya jnavalkya 
H'peats the old injunction that a sndtaka should not accept 
presents from a'king who is not a ksatriya he has probably such 
rulers (either tribal or sudra) in mind.^ But in course of time 
these rulers received brahmanical recognition and were turned 
into respectable ksatriyas. 

As regards the appointment of ministers, Yajnavalkya and 
Karnandaka repeat the old view that they should possess noble 
hirih {kulinah) and knowledge of the Vedas,*''" which rules out 
the possibility of sudras being selected as ministers. But the 
Sdnti Parvati breaks new ground when it provides for a body of 
eight manlrins of whom four should be brahmanas, three loyal, 
disciplined and obedient sudras, and one a suta.® We do not 
know whether such a precept was followed, but it shows a 
significant change in the brahmanical attitude towards the 
sudras. 

There is no sign of such a liberal attitude in the appointment 
of judges and councillors [sabhyas). Yajnavalkya lays down that 
the king should administer justice with the assistance of learned 
brahmanas who can act as judges in the case of the inability of 
the king to do so.*^ Katyayana adds that, if a brahinana is 


1. Pargiter, DKA, p. 55. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Case of Aryaka who was ^ gopaladdraka {Mrcchakafika^ VI. 11). This 
is doubtful, for Gopala may also be taken as a proper name. 

4. Taj., I. 141. 

5. Mam, VII. 54; Kdm. N. S., IV. 25; Tdj., XIII. 312. Gf. Kdm. N. S., 
V. 68-70. Kdtyd., verse 11, lays down that the amdlya should be a brahmana. 

6. SP, 85. 7-10. The passage, which provides for a body of 37 amdtyas of 
whom four should be brahmanas, eight ksatriyas, twenty-one vaisyas, three 
sudras and one suta (Cal.), 85-7-11), does not occur in the critical Edn. 
of the SP. 

7. Taj., II. l-3;cf. h 67. 
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wanting cither a ksatriya or a vaisya should be appointed a 
judge, but a sudra should be carefully avoided,^ a view which 
is also upheld by Brhaspati in regard to the appointment of the 
sabhyas.'^ The latter also repeats the warning of M^inu that the 
kingdom, strength and treasury of the ruler who carries on 
his work with the assistance of the sudras {vrsalas) sufier 
destruction.*'^ 

At the district level, however, the head of the artisans, who 
was a Sudra, had some share in the work of adrninistratioti. riie 
two Damodarpur copper-plate inscriptions dated A.D. 433 and 
438 represent the prathnmakulika Dhrtimitra as a member of the 
district council of Kotivarsa (in north Bengal), which was in 
chaige of a kuinaramatya.^ The term X7 ///Ay/ has b(‘en interpreted 
variously as a senior town judge''* or a merchant.® But such 
interpretations are not supf)orted by early texts. The term kulika 
is probably identical with the kulaka of the Amarakosa^ which 
means the head of the artisans and occurs in the sudra-varga 
of that work.*^ The term also seems to have been used in the 
sense of an artisan by the Ndrada Smrti^ which includes the 
kulika in the list of false witnesses.® Therefore the pralhamakuUka 
was the first among the kulikas,^ i.e. the head of he guilds 
of artisans, and as such had a place in the advisory council 
of the district of Kotivarsa in north Bengal. Probably the 
same practice was followed at the district headquarters of 
Vaisali, where we find individual seals of two prathamakulikns}^ 

1. Verse 67. 

2. I. 79. 

3. Br., 1. 72. 

4. Ek XV, p. 130. 

5. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity., Pt. i, j). 53; Pt. ii, p. 105. 

6. T. Bloch, A SR, 1903-04, p. 104. 

7. kulakah sydt kiilasrc.sthah. AR\ 10.5. Diksitar accepts ihis interpreta¬ 
tion i^Gnpta Polity, p. 257). 

8. A«r,, I. 187. It seems that old prejudices against sudra witnesses 
continued during this period. 

9. Eighteen seals oi kulikas (hc:id of companies of artisans ) have been 
discovered at Basarh (Vaisali). ASR, 1903-01-, pp. 114-16. 

10. ASR, 1903-04, p. 117. Jn the 10-11th cent. a.d. the kulika appears 
as a minor oBicer in the Ghamba state along with the iaulkika, gaulmika and 
others (Vogel, Antiquities of Chamba State, Pt. I, Inscr, No. 15. 11. 8-9). The 
mahapdndhdkulika is also mentioned with the iaulkika, gaulmika and others in 
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The association of the head of the guilds of artisans with the 
administration of the district was in keeping with their growing 
importance, which is also reflected in a Jain work of the period, 
which d(^scribes the va^^hai or an architect as one of the fourteen 
jewels.^ All this suggests some im[)roveinent in the civic status 
of the sudra artisans. 

Generally the sudras continued to perform minor adminis¬ 
trative tasks. Kamandaka repeats the view of Kautilya that 
domestic servants should act as spies in reporting the activities 
of Jiigh state officials.^ Narada provides that the candalas, 
executioners {vadhakas) and similar persons should be employed 
in trackingdown thieves inside the village, and that those living 
outside the village should search for them outside.''^ 

In the judicial administration the old discriminations 
generally continued. Brhaspati provides that witnesses should 
belong to respectable families and regularly perform religious 
riles as prescribed in the Vedas and the Smrtis.'^ This naturally 
excludes the sudras. The provision that sudras should appear 
as witnesses only for sudras is repeated by the lawgivers of this 
period ^ Kiityayana lays down that the case against the accused 
should be proved by witnesses who are similar to him in caste. 
A litigant of a lower caste should not establish his case by the 
evidence of witnesses of higher castes.® Narada’s list of false 
witnesses includes jugglers, public dancers, sellers of spirituous 
liquors, oil pressers, elephant drivers, leather workers, candalas, 
sudra peasants {kindsas), sons of sudra women and outcastes 
{patitas) J But Narada also moderates the old provision regarding 
varna witnesses by providing that members of all the varnas 


an inscription of a.tj. 1031 from Gorakhpur in Uttar Pradesh (£.7, vii, 
Inscr. No. 9, 1.34). Possibly kiilikas and mahi'ifyandhaknlikas were olliccrs 
collecting taxes from guilds of artisans. 

1. 'uhtcinatli, 3.53 (p. 329). 

2. Xi 1.14-45. 

XIV. 26. 

V. 30. 

Taj,, II. 69; Katya., verse 341; -Var., I. 154, uses the term irreproach¬ 
able .sudra. 

6. Verse 348. 

7. I. 178, 181-185. 
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can appear as witnesses in the cases of all the varnas.^ In certain 
cases such as adultery, theft, defamation and assault anybody 
could act as a witness.*'^ In boundary disputes relating to houses 
and fields Brhaspati permits peasants, artisans, hired labourers, 
herdsmen, hunters, gleaners, diggers of roots, and kaivartas 
(fishermen) to act as witnesses^ as a matter of course. I’his 
seems to be a significant development, for Yajhavalkya allows 
such a concession only to herdsmen, peasants and for(‘sters in 
boundary disputes confined to fields."^ The corresponding ])ro- 
vision in Manu is of a still more limited nature. It is only in 
relation to boundary disputes between villages that Alanu 
permits hunters, fowlers, herdsmen, fishermen, root-diggers, 
snakc-catchers, gleaners and foresters to act as witnesses and 
that only on failure of witnesses from the two or four neighbour¬ 
ing villages.^ Brliaspati’s provisions for witnesses who mostly 
belonged to the sudra caste make an important concession to 
the sudras, which is in accord with their new position as 
peasants and artisans. This was an important right, for boundary 
village disputes were naturally expected to be more frequent 
than any other type of disputes. 

The lawgivers of the period, however, retain the different 
warnings administered to the members of the different vranas 
at the time of their giving evidence, the most severe warning 
being prescribed for the sudra witness.® 

Varna distinctions in ordeals, which are not found in Manu,^ 
are laid down by the lawgivers of this period.® Yajnavalkya 
states that the ordeals of fire, water or poison should be 
administered to the sudra and that of the balance to the 
brahmana;® he does not mention ksatriyas and vaisyas in this 
connection. But three other lawgivers lay down that a brahmaria 

1. I. 154. 

2. Ydj., 11. 72. 

3. XIX. 26-27. 

4. Taj., 11. 150. 

5. Vlll. 258-60. 

6. Vimy Vlll. 20-23; Nar., I. 199. 

7. Vlll. 114-16. 

8. Taj., II. 98; Br., VIII. 12.; Katya., verse 422. 

9. II. 98. 
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should be tested by the balance, a ksatriya by fire, a vaisya 
by water, and a sudra by poison.^ But here again Katyayana 
provides the alternative that all these ordeals can be administered 
to the members of all the varnas, except that of poison, which 
cannot be administered to the brahmana.^ Narada also gives 
the alternative rule that the ordeal of poison can be administered 
to the ksatriyas, vaisyas and sudras.^ Visnu states that this 
ordeal cannot be administered to a brahmana,"^ as is done by 
Narada and Katyayana.^ Visnu prescribes different kinds of 
oaths, and ordeal by sacred libation for the sudra, according 
to the value of deposit denied, or of the theft or robbery.® Tf 
the vaule exceeds half a suvarna, the judge may administer to 
the sudra any of the four ordeals, namely balance, fire, water 
or poison.’ But although Visnu gives detailed rules about the 
application of these four ordeals,® he does not prescribe ihem for 
difi'erent varnas as other lawgivers do. Perhaps some consider¬ 
ation was shown to the brahmanas to whom poison could not be 
administered, otherwise varna distinctions in matters of ordeal 
did not prevail. The practice of ordeal by water obtained in 
Western India, probably in the kingdom of the Satavahanas, 
in the third century a.d.,® but there is nothing to show that it 
was confined to the members of any particular varna. It seems, 
however, that special types of ordeals prevailed among the 
tribal })eoples and foreigners, who were being absorbed in the 
lower ranks of brahmanical society. Therefore Katyayana lays 
down that the king should observe the ordeals peculiar to the 
untouchables {aspdyas) y low people {adhamas) , slaves and 
mlecchas.^® 

1. Ndr., I. 334-35; Br„ VIll. 12; Katya., verse 422. 

2. Verse 422. Katyayana also dof^s not f)crmit the ordeals of fire, water 
and poison to those who deal with these things (v. 424). 

3. L 322. 

4. IX. 27. 

5. Ndr., I. 335, Katya,^ verse 422. 

ti. IX. 3-10. 

7. Kw IX. 11. 

8. Ibid., IX, X. XI and XII. 

9. fiardesanes quoted by Johannes Strobaios (a.d. 500), McGrindle, 
Anc. India as Described by Classical WriUrs, pp. 172-74- 

10. Verse 433, 
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Mann provides that petitions should be entertained by the 
court in the order of the varnas,' but this rule does not seem to 
have been mentioned by the lawgivers of this period. Neverthe¬ 
less, varna distinctions are maintained in civil laws. Thus in 
the lawsuits requiring deposit of sureties Katyayana makes a 
distinction between the twice-born and the sudras. On failure 
to provide surety, a twice-born person should be merely guarded 
by the warders, but the sudras and others should be kept 
confined and fettered.But irrespective of varna considerations, 
he provides the same fine of eight panas for all those who break 
the restraint and run away.'* He also adds that while in restraint 
there should be no obstruction to the performance of daily 
obligatory rites in the case of the members of all the four 
varnas."' 

The laws of inheritance continue to have the provision of 
giving the smallest share to the sudra son^ of a higher caste 
person. Visnu fixes the share of the sudra son of a brahmana 
in various circumstances,® and lays down the liberal rule that, if 
the twice-born father has a sudra son, he can inherit one half 
of his property.^ But Brhaspati repeats the old view that even 
an excellent and obedient sudra son of a man having no other 
male issue shall receive only a maintenance.® It is said that the 
son of the twice-born from a sudra woman is not entitled to a 
share in landed property,® But at one place the Anuidsana 
Parvan emphasises that the sudra son must receive property,^** 
a provision which is generally corroborated by the law-books 
of this period. 


1. VIII. 24. 

2. dvijdtih pralibhuhino rak^yah syad hahyaedribkih; iudrddinpratibhuhinan 
bandhayenniga^ena In. Kdtyd., verse 118. 

3. Verse 119. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Taj., IL 125; Br., XXVI. 41-42; Anu. P., (SE) 82.18 & 21, (NE) 
47.18 & 21. 

6. XVIII. 38-39 

7. XVIII. 32. 

8. Br.^ XXVI. 125. Cf. Anu, P., (SE) 85.15, (NE) 47.15. 

9. /?r., XXVI. 122. 

10. Anu. P., (SE) 19.82, (NE) 47.19. 
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It is provided that the property of the sudra shall be equally 
divided among his sonsJ Yajnavalkya states that the son of 
a sudra from a slave shall receive a share in property if the 
father desires so.^ The Anuidsana Parvan adds that this share 
should be the tenth part of the property.^ 

The old provision making for different rates of interest for the 
four different varnas recurs in the two law-books of this period,^ 
But Yajnavalkya modifies this by stating that whatever is agreed 
upon may be paid as interest.® 

Tlie law of treasure-trove is based on considerations of 
varna. According to the lawgivers, if the brahmana finds trea¬ 
sure, he may take the whole of it.® Visnu adds that in such a 
case the ksatriya should make over J to the king and the brah¬ 
mana each, and retain the remaining half; a vaisya should 
give I to the king, I to the brahmana and should retain J for 
himself; a sudra should divide the find into twelve parts, give 
five parts each to the king and the brahmana, and should retain 
I for himself.^ Although the sudra’s share in the treasure-trove 
is the smallest, it is double the share of the labourer as provided 
by Kautilya.® How far the laws regarding treasure-trove worked 
is difficult to say. A Jain text refers to a king who confiscated 
the treasu re-trove discovered by a merchant but honoured a 
brahmana who discovered a similar treasure-trove.® 

Generally Narada, and in some cases Brhaspati, repeat the 
cruel corporal punishments against sudras offending against 
brahrnanas.^® Brhaspati states that a sudra should not be sub¬ 
jected to pecuniary punishments but to beating, chaining and 


1. Ihid., (SE) 82.57, (NE) 47.56. 

2 . II. 133. 

3. Anu, P., (SE) 84.18. 

4. Taj., II. 37; Fi>riw, VI. 15. 

5. 11.38. 

6 . Vim» 11. 58; Taj, II. 34-35; Mr., VII. 6-7. 

7. Fi/wtt, III. 59-61. 

8 . dvadaiamdrfiSa bhrtakah. AS^ IV. 1. 

9. NUttha Curni, 20. p. 281. Quoted in Jain, op. cit., p. 62 . 

10 . Mr., XV & XVI. 22, 23-25, 26 - 28 . Introd. to Plaint, II. 37. 
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ridicule.* Brhaspali is particularly harsh on the pratilomas (i.e. 
those born of higher caste mothers and lower caste fathers) and 
the antyas (untouchables), whom he considers the dregs of 
society. If they offend against brahmanas, they should be 
beaten and never amerced in a fine.^ The same provision occurs 
in Narada in regard to the svapacas, medas, candalas, elephant- 
drivers, dasas etc.^ Narada adds that in these cases the offended 
parties should punish the offenders themselves, for the king has 
nothing to do with the penalty to be inflicted on the guilty.'* 
This is an important indication of the weakening of state power. 
The rule that if a brahmana abuses a sudra he must f)ay 12^ 
panas as a fine is repeated in the law-books of this time.*' But 
Brhaspati adds that this applies only to the case of virtuous 
sudras; no offence is imputable to a brahmana for abusing a 
sudra devoid of virtue.^ Probably this refers to the untouchable 
sections of the sudras, who in such cases had no redress in law. 
But in this respect other sections of the .sudras enjoyed legal 
protection against offences committed by the members of the 
three higher varnas.’ 

Although it is stated that the sudras .should be subjectcHl to 
corporal punishments, the scale of punishments, which is 
provided by Brhaspati for sudras abusing vaisyas, ksatriyas and 
brahmanas,® does not give any indication of this. Fa-hsien in¬ 
forms us that in the Middle Kingdom the king governed without 
decapitation or other corporal punishments.® This may be an 
exaggeration but suggests that corporal punishment was ii.sed 
less frequently than before, a factor which worked in favour ol' 
the sudras. Although Yajnavalkya accepts the principle of varna 


1. tadanam batidhanam caiva tathaiva ui vidanriakam\ rsa darid> hi iudrasya 
narthadarido hrhiupatih. Br. IX. 20. Theword vidambatiam in Ms. la according to 
Ranga.swaini Aiyangar’s classificatirm gives a better reading than vidanuakam. 

2. Br., IX. 18. 

3. XV-X VI. 11-14. 

4. Mr., XV-XVI. 13. 

5- Menu, Vlll. 207-69; Mr., XV & XVI. 16; Zlr., XX. 12. 

6. XX. 13. 

7. Br. XX. 10. 

8. //»;</., XX. 16. 

9. J. Legge, A Record o f Buddhistic Kingdoms^ p. 43, 
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legislation,’ he does not repeat the Draconian measures of 
Mann against olTending siidras. In one of his provisions regard¬ 
ing assault there is no trace of varna distinctions. He states 
that, if both parties threaten with arms, the punishment shall 
I^c the same to all.‘^ But if a non-brahmana causes pain to a 
brahmaria, he shall be deprived of his limb.*'’ It is not clear 
whether this law applies to sudras assaulting brahmanas. 

Visnu provides the highest amercement for connection with 
a woman of one’s own caste, and the second amercement for 
adultery with a woman of the lower caste.'’ Cluriously enough 
he lays down the punishment of death (unless the term vadhya 
be taken in the sense of beating) for adultery with a woman of 
one of the lowest castes.^ But this is in conflict with another 
provision of his, according to which a brahmana guilty of inter¬ 
course with a candala woman for a night can remove his guilt 
by subsisting upon alms and constantly repeating the gdyatri 
for three years.It is to be noted, however, that the severe 
punishment pre.scribed by Manu against a .sudra committing 
adultery with a twice-born woman is not mentioned in any 
law-book of this period. 

The law-books of this period do not provide for the discrimi¬ 
natory scale of compensation for the murder of the members of 
the four varnas. Visnu, however, introduces such a scale of 
penances for the expiation of the sin of murder. Thus a person 
guilty of’ killing a brahmana, a ksatriya, a vaisya or a sudra 
should perform the ?nahdvrata penance respectively for 12, 9, 6 
and 3 years.’ There is nothing to show that such penances were 
enforced, but they reflect the relative importance of the life of 
the members of the four varnas. Nevertheless, Visnu and Yajfia- 
valkya regard the murder of a ksatriya, a vaisya, or a sudra 


1 . 11 . 206 . 

2. parasparam tu sarve^atji Jastre madhyamasahasah, Ydj.^ II. 216. 

3. TVi;., II. 215. In tin* text tin* tmn ptdanom is c.xplained by V^ijiia 
neivara as beating etc. 

4. V. 40-41. 

5. antydgamane vadhyah. V. 41. 

6. blV. 9. 

7. Ibid.^ L. 6 & 12-14. 
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as a crime of the fourth degree {upapdtaka )and according to 
the former the guilty are required to perform the candrdyana or 
paraka penances, or to sacrifice a cow.^ Such a provision places 
the sudra on a footing of equality with the vaisya and the 
ksatriya, and emphasises the special position of the brahrnana. 
A passage in one of the manuscripts of the ^^dnti Parvan also 
betrays this tendency. It states that, if a ksatriya, a vaisya, or 
a sudra kills a braliinana, either his eyes should be taken out 
or he should be killed; but if the offender is a brahrnana, he 
should be banished.** Another passage from the same manuscript 
states that the brahrnana who is guilty of sinful actions and is a 
murderer or a thief among the vipras^ and a ksatriya, a vaisya 
or a sudra guilty of killing the brahmanas, should be deprived 
of their eyes.^ Thus there is no mention of varna distinctions in 
this case. 

It seems that varna distinctions in the administration of the 
criminal law were undermined in the Gupta period. An 
inscription of the 6th century a.d. in Western India does not 
mention varna punishments for defamation, assault and injury.^ 
Fa-hsien informs us that in Mid-India every criminal was fined 
according to the gravity of his offence,® which suggests that the 
offender was not punished according to his varna. It is likely 
that in the administration of the criminal law the brahrnana 
was shown some favour, but the sudra was not singled out for 
harsh punishments in the same manner as we find in earlier 
times. 


1. Visriu, XXXVII. 13, 34; Taj., II. 236. 

2. XXXVll. 3.5, The provision for sacrificing a cow is evidently 
very ancient, and we cannot believe that it was followed in Gupta times. No 
doubt Visiiu took it over uncritically fiom a much earlier source. 

3. Ms, Dls (acc. to Gr. Edn. classification), verse 45. In the Mfccha- 
kaftka (IX. 39) the presiding judge recommends the exemption of the brah- 
mana Carudatta from the death penalty. For such immunity also sec Katya.^ 
verse 483. 

4. Ms. Dls (acc. to Gr. Edn. classification), verse 55. 

5. JRASB, Series III, xvi, p. 118. 

6. S. Beal, Travels of Fa-hien, pp. 54-55. Giles also gives a similar 
translation {Travels of Fa-hisen, pp. 21), but Legge translates that “criminals 
are fined according to the circumstances (of each case)” {A Record of 
Buddhistic Kingdoms, p. 43), which may suggest varna distinctions. 
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Narada upholds the old view that, in case of theft, the brah- 
rnana’s guilt is the highest and that of the sudra the lowest.^ 
This was perhaps based on the principle that a brahmana 
should acquire and practise the full measure of dharma, a 
rajanya ^ dharma, a vaisya ^ dharma and a sudra J dharma. 
The heaviness or lightness of sins for purposes of expiation of 
each of the four varnas should be determined upon this principle.*^ 
Katyayana also seems to think of theft when he provides that a 
ksatriya or a brahmana should be awarded double the punish¬ 
ment which is provided for a sudra.^ The fact that the vaisyas 
are not mentioned in this connection shows that they were 
becoming merged with the sudras. But all this would suggest 
that sudras were considered habitual thieves, an inference 
which is also corroborated by the Amarakoia, in which words 
for thieves and dasyus are listed in the Sudra-vargaA 

The dasyus are repeatedly mentioned in the Sdnti Parvan as 
enemies of the king, always threatening the peace and tran¬ 
quillity of the realm.Probably this refers to enemies outside the 
state and not to the sudras. For it is provided that, if the troubles 
created by the dasyus cause the intermixture of varnas, brah- 
rnanas, vaisyas, and sudras — all can take up arms.*^ It is argued 
that, be he a sudra or be he a member of any other order, he 
who becomes a raft on a raftless current, a means of crossing 
where means there are none, certainly deserves respect in every 
way.’ The person who protects helpless men against the dasyus 
deserves to be worshipped by all as if he were a kinsman.® The 
Dhanurveda SamhiuP lays down that, while the members of the 

1. ManUy VIII. 337 & 8; Narada^ Appendix (Theft), Parisista, 51 & 52. 

2. SP, 36. 28-29. 

3. Ver.s(r 485. 

4. AK, 11. 10. 25-26. Cf. Anu, P., (SE) 143.21, (NE) 94. 21. 

5. ^P, 12.27, 25-11, 67.2, 76.5, 88.26, 90.8, 98.8, 101.3. 

6. ^P, 79. 17-18, abhyiitthite dasyubale ksatrarthe varxLasajfikare'y ... brdhtnafjLo 
yadi vd vaiiyahy iudro vd rdjasaUama; dasyiihhyo'tha prajd rakfeddati^am dliarmei^n 
dhdrayan . .. Ibid.y 79.34-36. 

7. SPy 78.37. 

8. Ihid.y 78.38. 

9. Although this work is ascribed to Vasisdia, its style is not similar to 
tliat of the law-book of Vasistha. But the importance which it attaches to 
archery may suggest that the work was compiled not later than the Gupta 
period. 
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three upper varnas can ordinarily take up arms, the sudra can 
do so only in times of danger.' But it adds that a brahmana 
should use a bow, a ksatriya a sword, a vaisya a lance and a 
sudra a mace.^ Thus the above references clearly show that 
sudras were conceded the right to bear arms. This indicates a 
very significant change in their civic status, for the early law¬ 
givers do not permit them to bear arms. The new development 
links up with the transformation of sudras into peasants, and 
shows that the old appreliension of their getting completely out 
of hand no longer exercised the minds of the upholders of the 
varna system. It seems that sudras were actually enrolled in 
the army. In a drama of this period two army officers are 
represented as belonging respectively to the castes of barbers 
and leather w’orkers.*^ 

But concessions made to sudras did not bring about the 
complete cessation of internal conflict between the varnas. 
There are at least nine verses in the >^dnti Parvan stressing the 
necessity of combination and harmony between the first two 
varnas,^ which probably indicate some combined opposition 
on the part of the vaisyas and sudras. It is complained that 
at one stage the sudras and vaisyas, acting most wilfully, began 
to unite themselves with the wives of brahrnanas.^ There are 
several ref<Tences which suggest that the sudras were especially 
antagonistic to the existing order. The Anu^dsana Parvan avers 
that sudras are destroyers of the king, and hence a wise ruler 
should not be complacent towards this danger.® A long passage 
of the Ajvamedhika Parvan, which partly reproduces a similar 
passage from the Vasispha Dharmaidstra, characterises the sudras 
as hostile, violent, boastful, short-tempered, untruthful, 
extremely greedy, ungrateful, heterodox, lazy and impure.’ 


1. Dhanurveda Samhita, verse 3. 

2. Ibid.y verse 8. 

3. Ceases of Viraka and Gaiidatiaka in the Mrcchakafika, VI. 22 & 23. 

4. SF. 73.9, 74.4, .0, 8, 10, 28, 32, 75.13,22. 

5. .V/^, 49.60-61. 

6. iudrah prthivydiji bahavo rajhaiji bahuvindiakdh\ tasmdtprarnddant suirovi 
na kurydt paiidito nrpah. Anu. /*., (SE) 214. 58. 

7. Vos. Dh. iS’., IV. 24; Aivamedhika F., (SE) 118. 17-20. The Amarakosa 
(II. 10.3) characterises the sudras as lazy and dexterous (dakfa). 
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Similarly, like Manu, thc! Sdnti Parvan defines a vrsala (i.e. a 
sudra) as one who defies the established order (dharma).^ The 
hostile attitude of the sudra can be also inferred from a passage 
of the Narad a Smrli. It declares that, if the king does not 
exercise the power of the sword (danda)^ brahmanas, ksatriyas 
and vaisyas will all abandon their work, but the sudras will 
surpass all the rest.^ Yajnavalkya repeats the provision of 
Kautilya that the sudra who pierces the eyes of others,'* 
pretends to be a brahrnana, and acts against the king should 
be fined a sum of 800 panas.^ Certain sections oi' sudras such 
as actors, gamblers, keepers ol gaming houses and other persons 
of this kind are considered sources of disorder to the state, for 
they cause harm to the better classes of subjects [bhadrikdh 
prajdh) A passage from a manuscript of the Sdnti Parvan 
ordains that diisas and mlecchas should be dealt with through 
th(* same agencies, and that force should be used against the 
candalas and mlecchas.All this suggests that the old 
antagonism between sudras and the ruling classes continued 
in some form or other, but it probably lost in intensity thanks 
to th<! provisions for sudra ministers, the association of the 
head of the guilds of artisans with the work of the district 
administration, the lessening of varna distinctions in the 
administration of law, and finally the recognition of the sudras’ 
right to bear arms in times of emergency. 

The old fiction about the origin of the four varnas^ continues 
to be repeated, but the Vdyu and Bratimdnda Puranas affirm 
the statement of Manu that Vasistha was the progenitor of the 
sfxdras,** which means lending legitimacy to their improved 
social status. 

1. .VA 91. 12-13. 

2. Mr., XVIII. 14-16. 

3. Acc. to Viramitrodaya, 

4. Taj,, II. 304. Manu (IX. 224) provides the punishment of death for 
a dvijalingin iudra (who pretends to be a brahrnana), but he does not refer to 
his opposition to the king in tins connection. 

5. 89.13-14. Kautilya docs not permit such people to enter new 
settlements. A>^, II. 1. 

6. Ms. D7s (acc. to Cr. Edn, classification), verse 20. 

7. Taj., 111. 126. 

8. Vd. P., ii. 11.90; Brahrndtida P., iii. 10.96. 
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The association of the four colours white, red, yellow and 
black respectively with the four varnas shows their relative 
social status.^ In representing the actors, the Ndiyaidsira 
prescribes red for the brahmana and the ksatriya,^ and dark or 
deep blue for the vaisyas and sudras/* This work also lays 
down that in the auditorium a white pillar should be erected 
for marking seals for the brahmanas, a red pillar for the 
ksatriyas, a yellow pillar for the vaisyas and a blue-black 
pillar for the sudras.^ Gold and ear ornaments should be 
thrown at the foot of the brahmana pillar, copper at the foot 
of the ksatriya pillar, silver at the foot of the vaisya pillar and 
iron at the foot of the sudra pillar.^ Such provisions are 
similar to the fiction invented by Plato that philosophers were 
made of gold, warriors of silver, and agriculturists and artisans 
of brass and iron.® 

The rule that only the sudra should bear the title of ddso' 
does not seem to have been followed. Thus the name of an 
ancestor of Ravikirti, a brahmana, was Varahadasa;*^ and the 
name of a ruling chief of the Sanakanikas, who was a feudatory 
of Candra Gupta II, was Maharaja Visnudasa/'^ The Ndtya^ 
§dstra ordains that in a drama the names of the brahmanas 
and ksatriyas should indicate their gotra and functions, those of 
traders their generosity, and those of servants different kinds of 
flowers.It is not clear why the sudras were to be named after 
flowers. 

The rule that dift'erent terms should be used in enquiring 
about the health of different varnas does not scern to have 


1. Vd, P.^ App. No. 818. Quoted in Patil, Cultural History from the Vdyu 
PurdvLQ^ p. 304. Tliis distinction also occurs in the Santi Parvan. 

2. In another manuscript gauda (fair) colour is prescribed. 

3. ydtyaidstray 113. Black is also recommended for the Pahcalas, 

SOrasenas, Magadhas, Ahgas, Vaiigas and Kalihgas (Ibid., XXI. 112). 

4. Ibid., II. 49-52. 

5. Ibid,, II. jf). 

6. The Republic (Joweit’s Tr.), pp. 126-27. 

7. Vimy XXVII. 6-9. 

8. 67/, illy No. 35 (dated A.u. 533-34), 11. 9-12. 

9. Ibid., No. 3 (dated a.d. -101-02), II. 1-2; cl. Fleet, op. cil. p. 11 fn. 1. 

10. XVII. 95-99. 
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been emphasised during this period. But the Ndtya^dstra 
provides that in the drama a mode of address indicating 
command should be used in conversing with servants of both 
sexes, artisans and mechanics.^ This shows that low caste 
people were addressed contemptuously. In the Mrcchakafika 
abusive expressions such as “sons of slave women”, “sons of 
concubines” and “bastards” are used in addressing low class 
people.2 

The ,N‘d(ya.(dstra also prescribes a different kind of gait and 
movement for the portrayal of menial servants on the stage. 
According to this text one of their sides or the head or a hand 
or a foot should be lowered, and their eyes should move to 
different objects.^ Such behaviour suggests lack of confidence 
and shows that members of the lower orders were not encour¬ 
aged to hold their heads high in the company of their masters. 

Yajnavalkya stales that an elderly sudra deserves respect.^ 
Unlike the early lawgivers, he does not insist that vaisya and 
.4udra guests should be made to work and then fed with the 
servants. He provides, however, that guests should be received 
and fed in the order of their varnas.-^ But his provision that a 
guest should not be turned away in the evening and should be 
offered whatever is available® is not confined to the members 
of any particular varna. The Dharmasutra rule of providing 
food to candalas at the end of the Vaisvadeva ceremony is 
repeated during this period,’ and slaves, svapacas and beggars 
are added to this list.® 

The texts of the period repeatedly state that a brahmana 
should not accept the food of a sudra, for it reduces his spiritual 


1. XVll. 73. 

2. Mrcchakatika, Act I, p. 5. Act 11. pp. 63-64. Some of these terms 
such as chifidlidputta are still used in Hihar. 

3. ...nieddi cefddindm, X.II, 146-48, 

4. Tdj., 1. 116. Unlike Gautama, he does not fix the age limit of eighty 
years. 

5. /MW., 1.107. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Ap. Dh. S., II. 4.9.5; Bau. Dh. S., II. 3.5. 11. 

8. Tdj., I. 103; Am. F., (SE) 154.22, 250.15. 
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Strength.^ The Santi Parvari does not allow the brahriiana to 
take the food of carpenters, leather workers, washermen and 
dyers.According to Yajfiavalkya the food of the ^udras and 
outcastes {patitas) is not permitted to a snataka.^ He further 
specifies that a snataka should not take the food of a stage- 
player, a bamboo worker, a goldsmith, a weapon seller, an 
artisan, a tailor, a dyer, one whose living is by dogs, a butcher, 
a washerman or an oilrnaker.'* 'There also begins the tendency 
to ban the food of .some sudras for the ksatriyas. It is said that 
a ksatriya must eschew food given by those sudras who are 
addicted to evil ways and who partake of all manner of food 
without any scruple.^ The Anusdsana Farvan declares that the 
man who takes food from a .sudra swallows the very abomi¬ 
nation of the earth, drinks the excretions of' the human body, 
and partakes of the filth of all the world.*' Perhaps this is meant 
to defter the brahmanas from adopting such a course. Penances 
are provided for the purification of the brahmana who accepts 
the food of sudras or eats in the company of vaisyas and 
k.satriyas.’ 

The rules for the boycott of the sudra’s food have a very 
limited application. They mostly apply either to the brahmanas 
or to the snatakas, who may have been chiefly brahmanas. 
Even the brahmana is permitted to take milk and curd at the 
house of a sudra.** Further, if the brahmana is unable to 
procure food from the twice-born for his livelihood, he may 
accept it from a .sudra.'* Yajfiavalkya repeats Manu’s rule that 
among the sudias, a snataka can take food from his herdsman, 


1. Asvamedhika Pnrvan, (SK) 110.17-20, 61.44-45; Brhasfmti^ .^racklha 
Khanda, ver.se 43. 

2. SI\ 37. 22-23. The t<rrm rangajivinah may indicate either a dyer or an 
actor. 

3. 1. 160. 

4. 1 «ji., I. 161-()5# The term cdkrika may mean an oilmaker, a potter, or 
a coachman. 

5. Artu. T., (NE) 135. 2-3, (.SEi 198. 3. 

6. 13.5..5, (SE) 198.5. 

7. Ibid., (NE) 136.20-22, (SE) 199. 20-22. 

8. Aivamedhika (SE) 110.24. 

9. //>/W , 110.32. 
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a friend of the family, his slave, his barber, his sliarecropper 
and one who surrenders himself to him for the sake of 
maintenance.^ Brhaspati also provides that food can be acce|)ted 
from slaves and domestic servants.“ 

The idea that a twice-born should eat or touch the leavings 
ol the sudra’s food was considered horrible, and appropriate 
penances were provided for the expiation of the sin.*^ 

There is no evidence of forbidding accepting wiiter from 
certain sudra castes, except in the case of the candalas and 
other untouchables T he Mrcchakatika informs us that the same 
well was open to the sudras and brahmanas.^ 

Yajhavalkya prohibits certain kinds of food for the twice-born, 
riie twice-born is not permitted to take wine. Penances are 
provided for the brahmana wife if she violates this rule,'’ but 
according to Vijnanesvara these are not necessary if a sudra 
wife drinks wine.® Drinking seems to have been a vice specially 
associated with the sudras, for the list of words for spirituous 
liquor and various processes of its preparation and for intoxi¬ 
cation are enumerated by Amara in the sudra-varga\^ words for 
gambling are also listed in the same section.^ In the Pancaiantra 
a drunken w'C'aver is represented as beating his wife.** Yajna- 
valkya also forbids the use of the milk of a cow in heat, within 
ten days of the birth of her calf, and of one without a calf; as 
also of a camel, a single-hoofed animal, a woman, a wild animal 
or a sheep.An oblation intended for gods, sacrificial viands, 
sigru (a kind of horseradish), unhallowed meat, fungi, carni¬ 
vorous animals, and a number of birds such as the parrot, the 
swan, the voka, the cakravdka etc. arc declared uneatable for the 
twice-born,*^ and penances are provided for the expiation of the 

1. I. KiO. 

2. XV. 

3. Brhaspati^ Prayascitla, verses 34, 86-88, Acara, verse 8/. 

4. 1. 32. 

Taj.^ III. 255-r)6. 

6. O^min. to Taj., III. 2.”)5-56. 

7. AK, II. 10. 39-43. 

8. Ibid., II. 10. 44-46. 

9. Pailcatantra, j). l-'i. 

10. Taj., 1. 170. 

11. Ibid., 1. 171-173. 
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sin arising out of the violation of the rule in some C3ses.^ 
Yajhavalkya further states that, among the five-clawed animals, 
the twice-born should not take the porcupine, alligator, tortoise, 
hedgehog and the hare; he also specifies the four varieties of 
fish which a twice>born should take.^ He prohibits the eating 
of roots, onion, garlic, village pig, mushroom and leek; those 
who violate this rule should perform the candrayana penance.* 
Fa-hsien informs us that onion and garlic were taken only by 
the candalas.^ Yajhavalkya lays down that the person who 
compels a sudra to partake of the prohibited food shall be 
subjected to half the punishment involved in the first amerce¬ 
ment, which shall increase if the offence is committed against 
the members of the higher varnas.* This would suggest that 
certain items of food were tabooed even for the sudras, but 
these arc not specified by Yajflavalkya. On the other hand the 
list of food items prohibited for the twice-born clearly implies 
that they could be taken by the sudras. The Drhaspati Smrti 
states that in the Middle Kingdom labourers and artisans eat the 
meat of cows,® which shows that even the strong brahmanical 
propaganda against cow slaughter did not always succeed in 
stopping this old practice among the masses of the people. This 
can also be inferred from a didactic anecdote, probably inserted 
in the Vdyu Purdm during this period. It relates that Ppsadhra, 
son of Manu Vaivasvata, ate the flesh of his preceptor’s cow, 
upon which the sage Gyavana cursed him to become a sudra. 
Thus the above discussion would show that the food habits of 
sudras were somewhat different from those of the members of 
the twice-born varnas. 

Family life is enjoined for a sudra in the same manner as for 

1. Ibid., I. 175-76. 

2. Ibid., T. 177-78. 

3. Ibid..,!. 176. 

4. Leggr, A Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, p. 43. 

5. 11.296. 

6. madhyadek kannakarah iilpinaica gavdiinah. Br, p. 21, verse 128. 
Ambedkar argues that beef-eating was one of the root causes of the origin of 
untouchability {The Untouchables, Ch. TX), but there is nothing to show that 
these artisans and labourers were regarded as untouchables. 

7. Quoted from Vd. P. in Patil, op.fit., p. 38. 
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a iTicmber of any other varna.^ But the sudras continue to 
have their own marriage practices;-^ The Anuidsann Parvan states 
that the marriage of the three higher varnas has to be accom¬ 
plished through the joining of hands wiih the mantras, but the 
marriage of the sudras is accomplished through sexual inter¬ 
course.^ A Jain source refers to a svayarnvara hall at Tosali, 
where a slave girl selected her husband from an assembly of 
slave boys.^ Several references suggest that in the sudra com¬ 
munity women continued to be comparatively freer than in the 
higher classes (Commenting on a passage of Yajnavalkya, 
Visvarupa is of the opinion that the Srnrti texts about niyoga refer 
to sudras,® and supports his view by quoting two verses of 
Vi ddha Manu and a gdthd of the Vdyu Purdna.^ In the case of 
tlie absence of the husband it was far easier for a sudra wife to 
secure dissolution of the marriage tic and take another husband 
than in the case of the wives of the other three varnas. In such a 
case {he Anusdsana Parvati prescribes awaiting period of only one 
year for the sudra wife '^ But Narada, who specifies the waiting 
periods for vaisya, ksatriya and brahmana wives, declares that 
no such definite period is prescribed for a sudra woman whose 
husband is gone on a journey.® Again, the repetition of the 
provision that wives of herdsmen, oilmakers, distillers etc. arc 
responsible for the payment of debts incurred by their husbands® 
shows that these sudra women did not always depend for their 
livedihood on their menfolk. 

Visnu states that, if a girl is not married after she has attained 
maturity, she should be considered to be a degraded woman 

1. Mark. P,, 69. 72 quoted in Hazra, op. dt., p. 232. 

2. The Anusdsana Parvan (NE 44.9, SE 79.9) repeats the old rule that 
the dsura and paiidca forrn.s of marriage should not be performed, presumably 
by the twice-born. 

3. uttamdndrji tu var^dndrn mantravatpdfiisarngrakahj vivdhakaranarri cdhuh 
sudrdtjdm sarnprayogatah. Ann. P.^ (SE) 249.9. 

4. Brhatkalpa Bhd^ya, 2. 3446 quoted in Jain, op. cit., p. 159. 

5. evarfi tdcchudratuim niyogddhikdrah tdetah on Tdj., I. 69, Kane, Hist. Dfi. S., 
ii, pt. I, 604. 

6. Texts quoted in Kane, Hist. Dh. S., ii. pt. I- pp. 604-0 :j. 

7. Anil. P.. (SE) 149. 15-16. 

B. XII. 100. 

9. Tdj.^ I. 48; Kdtyd.^ verse 368. 

10. FiVrn, XXIV. 41. 
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The commentator Nandaraja observes that this rule applies to 
young women of the lower castes only,^ but there is nothing in 
the text to warrant such an assumption. 

7'he view that members of the higher varnas can take wives 
fi oin the members of the lower varnas is expressed in the texts 
of this period also.^ But there also recurs the idea that wives 
from the lowest order, i.e. sudras, arc to be espoused for the 
sake of pleasure.The Kayjiasutra docs not differentiate the maid 
servants, kumbhaddsis (maid servants employed in carrying water 
or harlots ?) and wives of washermen and weavers from the 
prostitutes.'* According to this work intercourse with a sudra 
woman is neither prohibited nor considered wise.® Vatsyayana 
commends marriage, within one’s own varna.® In particular, 
the idea that the brahmana should wed a sudra, or have inter¬ 
course with her or beget sons on her, is strongly discounted in the 
textS'of the period." But there are cases of deviations from this 
rule. In the Mrcchakatika the brahmana (^arudatta marries the 
prostitute Vasantasena, although this is done with the special 
permission of the king.^ The same drama represents the 
brahmana iSarvilaka as marrying his slave Madanika.*^ The 
literature of the period also supplies instances of ksatriyas 
marrying sudra women.*^ 

That marriages between the members of theliigher varnas were 
not altogether absent is also suggested by the repetition of the 


1. SBE, vii, 109, fn, 41. 

2. Mr,, XII. 4-6; Ann, (NE) 44.11, (SE)7y.ll. 

3. Anv, P., (NE) 44.12 & 13. 

4. VI. 6.54 with comm. 

5. Kama. S., 1. 5.3. 

6 . in. 1 . 1 . 

7. 7dj., 1.56-57; Br., .'\paddharma, verse 47, Saniskara, verse 375-77; Ann. 
P., (NE) 44. 13,47. 8-9; Aivamedhika Parvan, (SE) 117.10. If a person has 
intercourse with a pukkasi, he is purified by performing the pardka penance. 
Br., Prayascitta, vers<' 70. 

8. Mr. Kat., Act. X. 

9. An cpigraphic record of the 8th cen. a.d. informs us that the 
maternal ancestor of the ruler Lokanatha, who was a brahmana, begot a son 
{^pdraiava) on a sudra wife. El, xv, p. 301. 

10. Mdlavikdgnimitra, I, p. 10; Jain, op. cit., pp. 155-56. 
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theory of the origin of the mixed castes.^ It has been suggested 
earlier that Manu’s list of the mixed castes given in the tenth 
chapter of his law-book probably belongs to the fifth century 
A.D. The Anu§dsana Parvan enumerates fifteen old mixed castes,^ 
and introduces four new castes of mamsas, svadukaras, ksaudras 
saugandhas, who are represented to have been born from 
niagadhi mothers through wicked men of the four varnas.^ 
There is also mention of the madranabhas, who are supposed 
to have be(m derived from the nisadas and described as riding 
on cars drawn by asses.^ The vratya is defined not as one wlio 
has fallen from the duties of the twice-born, but as one who is 
begotten upon a ksatriya woman by a sudra,^ and is placed in 
the category of the canclala.® It is also stated that a vaidya is 
begotten by a sudra on a vaisya woman.This is typical of the 
low esteem in which physicians were held in early times. The 
Amarakohi introduces a new caste mahisas, who arc described as 
the issues of ksatriyas from vaisya (arya) women. Probably 
they were identical with the Mahisakas, who appear as degraded 
sudras along with the Dravidas, Kalingas, Pulindas, Usinaras, 
Sakas, Yavanas and Kambojas.® If we add the seven additional 
mixed castes known from the Am^dsana Parvan to those known 
from Manu, the number will come to sixty-eight. Though the 
theory of the origins of new castes through the intermixture 
ol varnas was fanciful, by this time it may have influenced the 
course of social developments; for even in our times such cases 
are noticeable in Eastern Nepal. 

The law-books of the period retain the distinction between 
the sudras and untouchables. Thus Yajftavalkya lays down that 
a sudra who has intercourse with a candala woman is reduced 
to her position.® Sudras and ivapakas are mentioned separately 

1. Taj., 1. 91-94; Ndr.^ XII., 108, Ill and 113; Amarakosa^ II. 10. 1-4. 

2. Anu. F., (NE) 48. 5-27, (SE) 84. 17. 

3. Ibid., (NE) 47.22, (SE) 83. 22. 

4. Ibid., (NE) 47.23, (SE) 83.23. 

5. Ibid., (SE) 49.9. 

0. Ibid., (SE) 84.28. 

7. Ibid., (NE) 49.9. 

8. Ibid., (Cal), 33. 21-23. 

9. II. 294, 
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in several texts.^ But in l he mixed castes and untoucli- 

ables are looked upon as part of the sudra community. Ten 
mixed castes, the karana, the ambastha, the udgra (probably 
ugra), the rnagadha, the mfihisa, the ksattp, the suta, the 
vaidehaka, the rathakara and the candala are included in the 
ludra-var^^a of that work/- Th(! vaidehaka (trader) is, however, 
listed in the vaiha-vartia also.^ 

Amara gives ten names for candalas, some of which such as 
plava, divakirti, janahgarna are rarely mentioned in the earlier 
texts,which may suggest an increase in the number of tliis 
untouchable caste. This can ])e also inferred from the fact that 
while the candalas are not mentioned by the Greek writers of 
the earlier period, they attracted the special attention of 
Fa-hsien.^ 

The dombas, who came to form a numerous section o{‘ the 
untouchables in Northern India in subsequent times, seem to 
have appeared as a caste in the (iupta period. The Jain sources 
describe them as a despised class.They were probably one of 
the aboriginal tribes, who were assimilated to the lower orders 
of bralimanical society. Wild tribes such astlie Kiratas, Sabaras, 
and Pulindas, along with the Mlecchas, are included in the §udra- 
Varga of the Arnarako^a,'^ which shows that large masses of tribal 
population were being absorbed in the sudra community. 

During this period there .seems to have been not only an 
increase in the number of the untouchables but also some 
intensification in the practice of untouchability. The Brhaspati 
Smrti provides a penance for removing the sin arising out ol* 
touching a candala.® Fa-hsien informs us that, when the 
cancjalas enter the gate of a city or a market-place, they strike 

1. verse 331. Aivamedhika Parvan, (SK) 116.19. 

2. 11. 10. 1-4. 

3. Ibid., II. 9.78. 

1. Ibid., II. I().2(), 

3. Legge, A Record of the Buddhistic Kingdoms, p. 43. 

6. Vyavahdra Bhd^ya, 3. 92; Miiitha Cur^i, 11, p. 747 quoted in Jain, 
op. cit., p. 360. 

7. II. 10.21. 

8. Br., Prayascitta, verses 49-30, A penance is also provided for a 
rajasvaldt if she is touched by a svapaka {Ibid., Prayascitta, verse 87). 
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a piece of wood to ijjive prior notice of their arrival so that men 
may know and avoid them.' The Markandeya Purdna provides a 
purificatory rite for the person who looks at an antyaja or an 
anlydvasdyin.'^ But the practice of untouchability was observed 
mainly i\\ respect of the candalas. There is no direct evidence 
that the dombas were regarded as untouchables. Similarly 
there is nothing to show that the carmakaras, who came to 
be looked uy)on as untouchables in later times, were regarded 
as such during this period. 

There is not much new information about the occupations 
of the mixed castes and untouchables. Manu’s rule that these 
castes are to be recognised by their occupations recurs in the 
Anu,^dsana ParvanA The candalas continued to be employed in 
the work of cleaning streets, working in the cremation grounds, 
executing criminals and tracking down thieves at night.* 
Hunting constituted an important occupation of the lower sections 
of the sudras. Curiously enough, the Amarako^a catalogues not 
only fowlers and hunters in the ^udra-varga^^ but also ordinary 
dogs, dogs trained for chase, village hogs, and deer wounded 
f)n the right side;** so also are mentioned snare, net, rope and 
cage for trapping birds in the same section.*^ Fa-hsien informs 
us that the candalas are fishermen and hunters, and sell flesh 
and meat.® But the candalas are mentioned by Kalidasa as 
separate from the fowlers and fishermen although they all belong 
to the same class.Thus in this period the candalas do not seem 
to have been primarily hunters though hunting may have been 
one of their subsidiary occupations A Jain source states that the 
medas used to hunt animals day and night with bow and arrow. 

I. Leggc, op. fit., p. 43. 

25. 34-36. 

3. Arm. P., (NE) 47. 29-30, (SE) 83. 29-30. 

4. Mahavarns<i, X. 93. Vyavahdra Hhasya, 7. 4*19-462, p. 79; Ndr.^ XIV. 26. 

5. Ah\ IT. 10.14. 

(). Ibid., II. 10.22-24. 

7. Ibid., II. 10.26-27. 

8. r^egge, op. cit., p. 43. Giles translates the term ca^ddla as ‘foul men 
(lepers)* op. cit., p. 21. 

9. Upadhyaya, India in Kalidasa, p. 170. 

10. Brhalkalpa Bhdsya, gatha 2766. 
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We also learn that the svapakas cooked the flesh of dogs and 
sold bow strings.’ 

There is some information about the manners, customs and 
religious beliefs of the mixed castes, especially of the candalas. 
Iron objects were the chief ornaments of the mixed castes,^ 
who lived outside village settlements. A candala is represented 
as besmeared with the dust raised by dogs and asses.-’ Fa-hsicn 
informs us that only the candalas drink intoxicating liquor and 
eat onions or garlic,^ which shows that they were particularly 
addicted to these practices. Being hunters and fowlers, they 
were naturally habitual meat-eaters.^ A Buddhist source declares 
that those who eat meat are born again and again in the families 
of the candalas, pukkasas and dombas.’’ It adds that, when a 
dog sees even from a distance the persons who desire to take 
meat, he is terrified with fear, thinking “they are death-dealers, 
they will even kill mc”.^ 

Singing, presumably for the entertainment of the people, 
seems to have been an important occupation of the doinbas.® 
They lived on singing and selling winnowing baskets and similar 
articles.*’ The Amarakoia includes catjL4^likd, a kind of vulgar lute, 
in the iudra-varga,^^ which may suggest that the candalas also 
had some share in providing popular entertainment. 

The dombas and the mataiigas had their own deities known 
as the Yaksas (Jakkhas)A Jain source informs us that the 
shrine of the Jakkhas of the mataiigas was built on the bones 
of humun beings who had died recently.’^ This practice was 

1. Vyamhdra Bhdfya^ 3, 92 \ Niiitha (Uirni, IJ. p. 747 quoted in Jaiii, 
op. cit., p. 3G0. 

2. Anu. P., (NE) 47-32, (SE) 83.32. 

3. Jhid., (NE) 101. 3. (SE) 158.4. 

4. Leggc, op. cit.y p. 43. 

5. Cf. Mrcchakafika^ X. 

6. Lankdvatdrasutra^ p. 258. 

7. Ibid,, p. 246. 

8. They were a caste of degraded musicians, representing early inhabi¬ 
tants of Northern India. Jain. op. cit.^ p. 360. 

9. Jain, op. cit.^ pp. 144-45. 

10. 11.10.31-32. 

11. Jain, op. cit., pp. 220-22. Songs about Sind Jaffis arc still 

prevalent among the people of the *low* castes in Bihar. 

12. Avaiyaka Cum, IE p. 294, quoted in Jain, op. at., p. 222. 
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probably the result of the candala’s association with the 
cremation grounds. 

The untouchables, and the candalas in particular, are 
portrayed in very disparaging terms. It is stated that the 
anlydvasayins are characterised by impurity, untruth, theft, hetero¬ 
doxy, useless quarrels, passions, wrath and greed.^ Ferocity 
appears as a special trait of the candala’s character. In the 
Mrcchakatika tlic candalas argue that they are not candalas, 
though born in their family, but candalas and sinners are those 
who persecute a virtuous man.^ A Buddhist text contends that, 
if a brahmana does not cultivate truth, asceticism, sublimation 
of passions, and compensation for all beings, he is like a candala.® 
In the same spirit it is provided that by serving kine and brah- 
inanas, practising the virtues of abstention from cruelty, 
compassion, truthfulness of speech and forgiveness, and, if need 
be, by saving others by laying down their very lives, persons of 
the mixed castes can achieve success. 

For the first time the Santi Parvan declares that all the four 
varnas ought to hear the Veda,^ and that a person ought to 
acquire knowledge even from a sudra.® Such injunctions are 
in sharp contrast to those of Manu, which provide very severe 
punishments in such cases. The precepts of the Sdnti Parvan 
may have been thwarted by the deep-rooted prejudice against 
allowing Vedic education to the sudras,"^ but the recitation of 
the epics and Puranas was certainly open to the sudras. The 
Bhdgavata Purdm states that instead of the Veda xh^ Mahdbhdrata 
is provided for women and .sudras.^ It is not clear whether the 
Mahdhhdrata was to be read or only to be heard by the Sudras. 

1. Bhag, /»., XI. 17.20, cf. VII. 11.30, 

2. X. 22. 

3. Vajrasuciy (S), ver.se IG, p. 5. 

4. Am. P., (NE) 47. 33-35, (SE) 83. 33-5. 

5. Srdvjfe ca caturo var(idn. Mhh.^ XII. 328.49 quoted in Hopkins, 
The Religions of India, p. 425. 

6. prdpya jfidnam ... ludrddapi. Mbh,, Xll. 319.87 11. quoted ibid. 

7. Mark. P., XXI. 3l; Ndlyaidstra, I. 14. 

8. Hrifudradvijahandhunarti trayi na Jrutigocardh; karma Ireyasi muihdndtp. 
\reya evarfi bhavediha; iti bhdratamdkhydnarn krpayd miinind kftam. Bhag. P., 1. 
4.25; I. 4.29. 
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In the case of the Puranas, however, the Bhavisyat Parana states 
that they should never be studied by the sudras, but should be 
heard by them.^ Possibly the religious practice of narrating 
stories from the Puranas and epics to all sections of the people 
for their edification and salvation originated in the Gupta 
period. 

Jsfdtyasdsha or dramatics was another branch of learning 
which was brought within the reach of the sudras. This is 
declared to be the fifth Veda, which was composed out of the 
elements of the four Vedas and which men of all castes should 
enjoy.^ Moreover, the two philosophical systems of Yoga^ and 
Samkhya,^ which probably took their final form during the 
Gupta period, were also open to the sudras.*^ The fact that the 
Veda formed one of the sources of proof according to the 
Samkhya system was not inconsistent with that system being 
made available to all; similarly the epic, which contains Vedic 
quotations, was equally open to sudras to hear.® 

I'he Gupta period also provides instances of educated sudras. 
A passage of Yajnavalkya suggests the existence of the teachers 
of servants.^ In the Mrcchakatika the judge reprimands Sakara: 
*‘A low caste fellow, you are talking of the sense of the Vedas, 
yet your tongue has not fallen off.”® The existence of such 
sudras is also attested by the Vajrasuci, which speaks of the 
sudras who are learned in the vedas, grammar, rnimdmsd^ sdmkhya^ 
vaUe^ika, lagna etc.® This statement does not refer to the 
Buddhists but to the sudras proper, for the Buddhists were con¬ 
demned as sudras in the brahmanical idiom but not in that of 


1. ...irotavyameva iudrexia nddhyetnvyamkadd cana. li/iav. P., i, I. 72. 

2. Ndtyaidstra^ 1. 12 & 13. 

3. The of Patafijali is probably not older than ihe 3rd cen. 

A.D. Keith, The Samkhya System, p. 57. 

4. Isvarakrsna, the author of the Sdmkhya-kdrikd, was an earlier contem¬ 
porary, according to Chinese evidence, of Vasubandhu, who lived in ail 
probability about a.d. 300. Ibid., p. 57. 

5. Ibid., p. loo. 

G. Keith, The Samkhya System, p. lOO. 

7. bhrtakddhydpakah. Taj,, I. 223, 

8. vedarthan prdkrtastvam vadasi na ca le jihvd nipatitd. IX. 21. 

9. Vajrasuci, (M), p. 4. 
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the Buddhists. Jayaswal argues that learned sudras and the 
sudras talking Sanskrit, referred to in Buddhist texts, were sons 
of the brahmanas through sudra women.^ This is probable, but 
some advanced sections of the sudras, who tried to uplift their 
brethren, may have been educated. 

There is no doubt, however, that, compared to the members 
of the upper varnas, the sudras functioned at a low cultural 
level. Thus in the dramas women and low caste people always 
speak Prakrit, the tongue of the vulgar, in contrast to the refined 
tongue of the higher class characters who speak Sanskrit.*^ The 
Ndtya^dstra provides, however, that queens, courtesans and 
women artistes may use Sanskrit according to circumstances.^ 
Sometime distinction was made even in the use of the dialects 
of Prakrit; Sauraseni was used for persons of good position in 
the drama while Magadlii was reserved for those of low rank.^ 
The Ndlya^dstra assigns local dialects [vibhdsds) to various tribes 
and occupations such as those of the candalas, pulkasas ctc.^ 
All this would suggest that members of the lower orders did not 
receive literate education, which would enable tliem to speak 
the refined longue Sanskrit. 

It is contended that as a student of military science' the sQdra 
passed through the cenmiony of the upanayanci^ which was 
accompanied by the recital of V^edic mantras,® but there is no 
reference to such a rit(* in the Dhanurveda Samhitd. Probably as 
artisans the sudras continued to have vocational or technical 
training in their family or under outside experts, but this 
nanained divorced from literate learning. Nevertheless, it is clear 
that the texts of the Gupta period not only take a liberal view 
of the education of tht* sudras but also testify to the existence 
of some educated sudras. 

I’he old maxim that the sudras have no religious rights is 
repeated in this period. It is argued^ that their sacrifice consists 

1. Mantt & Tdjhavalkva, p. 241. 

2. Ndtyaiastra, XVII. 37. 

3. Ibid., XVII. 39. 

4. Keith, HSL, p. 31. 

5. XVII, 54-56. 

6. Mookerji, Ancient Indian Education, p. 347. 

7. r^;., HI. 2^2; Anu. P.. (SE) 149. 13: cf. .S’P, 70.5. 
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in performing the service of the three higher varnas.^ In keeping 
with this attitude Narada states that consecrated water should 
not be given to atheists, vratyas and slaves.^ But Visnu provides 
that under certain circumstances a sudra has to undergo the 
ordeal by sacred libation {koia).^ There also appear other 
indications of changes in the religious position of the sudras. 
The Mdrkan^eya Purdna assigns the duties of making gifts {dana) 
and performing sacrifices {yajha) to the sudia.'* There is no 
doubt that the sudras were conceded the right to perform the 
five great sacrifices {paficamahdyajnas).^ Manu docs not clearly 
state this, but Yajnavalkya makes it explicit that a sudra can 
perform five sacrifices with the namaskdra mantra.® Hopkins is 
not correct when he says that this statement does not appertain 
to the sudras,’ for it is corroborated by other sources.® While 
Manu regards initiation into sacrifice {yajnadik^a) as one of the 
births of the twice-born,this special privilege is not mentioned 
in the corresponding passage of Yajnavalkya.^® This is in 
consonance with the latter’s liberal attitude, which allows 
sacrifice to the sudras. The ‘Vjw// Parvan unequivocally declares 
that the trayi (three Vedas) allows the sudra the use of svdhdkdra 
namaskdra and mantra^ and adds that with the help of the first 
two he can perform the pdkayajnas, after being formally 
consecrated.^^ In justification of this reform the precedent of the 
sudra Paijavana is cited. It is said that in ancient times he 

1. iudra paricarayajMh..,Anu. /^.,(SE) 147. 1. Gf. Brahmaiida P., 11. 29.55. 

2. I. 332. 

3. IX. 10. 

4. 28. 7-8. 

5. Brahmatida /*., III. 12. 19. These five devotional acts were brahnnyajhat 
pitryajha^ daiva, bali^ and nryajfia. Manu, III. 69-70. 

6. rdj., I. 121. 

7. Hopkins, Mutual Relations of Four Castes in Manu, p. 36, fn. 1. 

8. Brahnmda P., III. 12. 19. 

9. Manu, li. 169. 

10. Taj., 1. 39. 

11. sodhdkdranamaskdrau mantrah iudre vidhiyaie\ tdbhydm Sudra pdkayajdairyajei 
vratavdnsvayam. >i'P. 60. 36. The central group of MSS distinguishes between 
ihcyajda allowed to the sudra and that to the twice-born. It denies the use 
of svdhdkdra, namaskdra and mantra to the sudra, but permits him to perform 
the pdkayajhas without a dik^d vrata. Critical Notes on 60. Rajadbarma, 
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performed one of the pdkayajnas, and according to the rules of 
the aindragni (a one-day sacrifice) he made the gift of a hundred 
thousand vessels full of rice {purnapdtras)} 'Fhis reminds us of 
similar practices of modern social reformers who hunt out old 
precedents in favour of widow marriage, divorce etc. While 
allowing domestic sacrifices to the sudras the Sdnti Parvan makes 
the important assertion that all the varnas enjoy the right to 
perform sacrifices provided they possess faith.^ 

As an important corollary to the sQdra’s right to sacrifice 
follows his right of performing penances. Yajnavalkya lays down 
the edndrayana penance for the sudras, who are obviously covered 
by the use of the term avakrsta by hirn.*’^ This provision is consi¬ 
dered to he an interpolation,^ but it is in keeping with the 
liberal attitude of Yajnavalkya and a similar provision in the 
Brhaspati Srnrti, which prescribes the prdjdpatya penance for the 
sQdra in the case of his snapping the thread of a brahmana.'* 
The Brhaspati Smrti provides the sacraments of karnavedhana 
(ear-boring)and cuddkarancP (tonsure) for the sudras. The 
first ceremony is not mentioned in the Grhyasutras, but the 
second, which is prescribed by them^ and is confined by Manu*^ 
to the twice-born, is now extended to the sudras. It may be 
noted that the performance of samskdras or sacraments confers 
some prestige on a person and raises his status in brahtnanical 
society. It establishes his identity as a respectable member of 


Pt.ll, Fascicule 19, pp. G()0-G6l. The pakayajhas arc also recommetidctl for all 
the dasym 65. 21-22), which shows that ihc.se were being extended to 

the people outside brahmanical fold. Cf. Brhaspati^ Sarnskara, verse 529. 

1. 60. 37-38. 

2. .,.yajfia rnani^aya tdta sarvavarne^u bhdrata; ... tasrndtsarve^u varthsu 
.iraddkayajno vidhiyate. .SV, GO. 39-43, cf. .51-52. 'Hie ierm sarvavarna is glossed 
as traivar^iika by the comm. Cn (according to the classiheation of the Critical 
Edn.). Fascicule, 19, pp. 660-61. 

3. Tdj., III. 262. 

4. Campert, Die S&hnezeremonien in der Altindischen Rechtsliteratur, p. 94. 

5. Bf.y Prayas'eitta, verse 60. 

6. Br., Sarnskara, verse 101. But the metal of the needle for piercing 
ears differs according to the varna oftlic child {Ibid.). 

1. Jbid.y Sarnskara, verse 1.54 (a). 

8. R. B. Pandey, Hindu Sarfiskdrasy p. IGl. 

9. cuddkarrna dvijdtindm sarve^drneva dharmatah. ManUy II. 35. 
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society, and is a probable recognition of ritualistic citizenship. 
Since the sudra ranks came to contain a large number of 
peasants in Gupta times and came to acquire the same status 
as that of the vaisyas, we notice a corresponding change in 
their religious status. More than anything else the process is 
reflected in the gradual increase of the sarnskdras to be performed 
by them. The Grhyasutras or the texts on domestic rites, which 
mostly belong to pre-Maurya times, do not permit any sacra¬ 
ment to a sudra; nor are these allowed to him in any pre-Gupta 
text. But the process starts in Gupta times, in which the 
numb(!r of sacraments in general shot up to at least sixteen or 
even more. The problem of accommodating the new sudras in 
the brahmanical system becomes so important that a new 
Gihyasutra called the Vaijavdpa Grhyasutra is prepared for this 
purpose. Literally it means the text dealing with the sowing 
of seeds, a function performed by both the vaisyas and sudras. 
Mentioned in the Tanlravdrttika of Kurnarila Bhatta,^ the text is 
earlier than the seventh century.^ But it cannot be treated as 
one of the earliest Grhyasutras; it seems to have been compiled 
in Gupta or post-Gupta times. 

According to the Vaijavdpa Grhyasutra a sudra can perform 
conceiving ceremony [ni^eka) , ceremony for getting a son in the 
third month of conception {pumsavana) , parting of the hair 
ceremony {simantonnayaria), birth ceremony {jdtakarrna), naming 
ceremony {ndmakarana), taking the child out of the house 
{ni,skramana), cereal eating ceremony [annaprdsand) in the sixth 
month after birth, and tonsure {caula) All these ceremonies are 
to be performed, without mantras and at the time prescribed for 
them.'* It is interesting that all these sacraments are connected 
more or less with birth and were to be performed by the twice- 
born also. This shows the great importance of child 
birth not only to members of the three higher varnas but 
also to the lowest varna. Obviously more working hands were 


1. P. V. Kane, Hist. Oh. i, 59G. 

2. Ihxd.^ V, Pt. II, chronological Table (p. xiii) assigns Kumarila- 
bhatU> author of the TanXravartiika^ to A.D. GoO-TOO. 

3. DK. iii, Pt. I, 28; cf. 29. 

4. anianirak&^t yathakdlamupadiffarii. Ibid. 
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needed in Gupta and posl-Gupta times to look after the 
expanding agrarian economy, and emphasis lay on ])roduction 
rather than on sterilisation. 

However in tlic Vaijavdpa list marriage is not included as one 
of the sacraments meant for the sfidras. This is done in the 
Harihara Bhdsya^ a commentary of the 13th-14th centuries.^ 
Commenting on the statement of Brahma Burdna that a sudra 
is always entitled to the marriage sacrament. Harihara repeats 
the eight samskdras mentioned by Vaijavdpa and adds vivdha to 
it ^ Another commentator Jayapala (IGtli century)also speaks 
of nine sainskdras allowed to the .sudras.'* This number is raised 
to twelve by Sarhgadhara, quoted in a work of the 1 7th century.^ 
Sariigadhara however does not specify the twelve sacraments 
extended to the sudras. Either he has in mind three additional 
ones or his list of twelve includes a few which arc not listed by 
others who prescribe nine sacraments. In any case what is 
significant is a marked increase in the number of rituals to be 
performed by the sudras. 

Some medievtil commentators draw a line between pure [sat) 
and impure sudras and prescribe rituals only for the former.® 
I’hus Gadadhara, a commentator of the sixteenth century,’ 
prescribes twelve samskdras for pure sudras, and only marriage 
for impure sudras.® Possibly Sariigadhara’s sacraments are 
ordained for the pure sudras, but he clearly prescribes five 
sacraments for mixed castes.^ According to him the twice-born 
are entitled to sixteen, the sudras to twelve, and the mixed 
castes [mUrajdtindm) to five.^® Apparently in this case mixed 
castes refer to untouchables, who seem to have played an 
important role in the expanding agrarian i'eudal economy and 

1. Ibid.^ p. 10, riitry no. 139. 

2. Ihid., 59. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid., ()2. 

6. Ibid.^ 60. 

7. Ibid. 

8. Ibid. 

9. Ibid. 

10. Ibid., 62. 
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were apparently in a position to meet the costs incurred in these 
rituals. 

From the third century onwards several texts emphasise that 
the sudras can perform a number of rituals including the 
sa?nskdras;^ the only condition is that these have to be done 
without mantras,^ which obviously belong to the Vedic texts. 
For it is recognised in the Padma Purdna that the rituals of the 
dvijas Ibllow the sruti {hautam), and those of the sudras follow 
the srnrti {smdrtaru)J^ The fact that the sudras are not allowed 
to utter the Vedic mantras docs continue a religious hiatus 
between them and the twice-born, but this is more formal than 
real. P'or in early medieval times some Smiirta mantras find 
their way into the Vedic mantras.'* 

But the crucial development to be noted is not the non¬ 
recitation of the Vedic mantras but the performance of the 
sarnskdras. And since the sacraments had to be performed it 
was laid down by several early medieval authorities such as 
Vyasa/** Marici® and the Vardha Purdna^ that a brahmana should 
be employed for reciting the mantras; it is not clear whether 
this was done within the hearing of the sudra sacrificer. 

Altogether in Gupta and post-Gupta times we encounter a 
large number of rituals which are to be performed by the 
sudras. Some of these are in the form of pdkayajnas, which 
involve the feeding of the brahmanas. Others are in the nature 
of rites connected with maternity, birth, marriage, funeral rites, 
etc., and are called sarnskdras. Still others are in the nature of 
rites for acquiring longevity and are called paustikakarmdni.^ 
An early medieval lawgiver permits /?5r/a-dharma, i.e. charity. 


1. Dh\ iii, Pt. 1, 28, 35-3G, 43, 46, f>4, .56-57, .5!). 

2. Ibid., 35, 43, 47, 56. 

3. Ibid., 59. 

4. P. V. Kane, op. cit., v, Pt. II, 920; iv, 440, fn. 984. 

5. amantrasya tu sudrasya vipro mantre^ gThyate quoted in DK, iii, Pt. I, 54. 

6. Ibid., 56. 

7. Ibid., 57. 

8. Mbh. quoted in DA', iii, Pt. I, 36; The Bfhat Sarphita states that the 
Sdriwatsara (astrologer) should be well-versed in the Jdntika and pauftika rites. 
Quoted in P. V. Kane, Hist. Dh. S., V, i, 349. 
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social service, etc., to the sQdra but without Vcdic rites.^ It 
is likely that rites meant for warding off the threat and evil 
effects of the planets were also prescribed Idr the sudras. All 
these rituals taken together betoken a tremendous change in the 
religious position of the .sudras towards the end of the ancient 
and the beginning of the early medieval period. 

Several texts of the period deny ascetic life to the sudra. 
Kalidasa deliberately repeats the Rdmayana's condemnation of 
the sudra ascetic Sambuka'^ who, in his opinion, threatened the 
security of the established order by trying to acquire merit 
through ascetici.sm. He commends the punishment of death 
inflicted on Sambuka by Rama; and he argues that as a result 
of this the sudra obtained the position of the virtuous which he 
c(iuld not secure even by his severe austerity, for this was being 
done in violation of the rules of his class.^ But on the (question 
of the relation between the varnas and the a.sramas the Sdnti 
Parvan adopts a different attitude. It insists that a brahmana 
should go through the four asramas, but does not make this 
obligatory on the three other varnas,^ who, however, cannot 
adopt the life of an ascetic.*'* This implies that a sudra, if he so 
desires can enter the first three asramas, the fourth being c losed 
not only to him but also to the vaisya and the ksalriya. But 
Katyayana refers to the sudra ascetic who is to be punished 
by the king if he forsakes the order of the samnyasins.® 
Yajnavalkya provides that sudra ascetics should not be fed in 
the worship of the gods and the ancestors.’ This may refer 
cither to Jain and Buddhist monks or to ascetics from the siidra 
Varna. 

An important indication of improvement in the religious 
status of the sudra is to be found in some provisions regarding 


1. Quoted in Kane, ibid., V, ii, 949, In, 1532. 

2. Probably the story of the death of Sarnbuka at the hands of Rama, 
which reflects the attitude of Manu, was inseited in the Rdmdyapa (Uttara- 
kanda, Ghs. 74-76) in the post-Mauryan period. 

3. Raghuvarfiia, XV. 53; cf. Ann. P., (SE) 270.11. 

4. 63. 9-11; Gr. note on 63.9. Ease, 19, p. 662. 

5. .<P, 63. 12-14. 

6. Kdtyd,, verse 486. The Mark. P. also mentions sudra ascetics (22.19), 
but we have no idea of the time to which they belong. 

7. Ydj., II. 235. 
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the making of images. While enumerating the constituents 
siiita)>le for preparing clay Jor this purpose, a Vaisnavite text 
lays down that men of all castes can make images.^ This shows 
that the sudras could make and worship images, made of the 
same material as the members of the other varnas. Another text 
of the period, however, prescribes varna distinctions in the selec¬ 
tion of wood to be used for making images, and accordingly four 
varieties of wood arc provided for the four varnas respectively.- 
A similar rule occurring in a post-Gupta Vaisnavite Upapurana 
ordains that in making temples and images white wood is 
auspicious for the brahmanas, red for the ksatriyas, yellow for 
the vaisyas, and black for the sudras.^ In making images, the 
same text recommends stones of these four colours for the four 
varnas respectively.In spite of these varna distinctions in regard 
to the selection of wood and stone, the texts dealing with 
iconography leave no doubt that the sudras could make and 
worship images. 

It is laid down that a brahrnana should not accompany the 
corpse of a sudra to the pyre; if he does so, he is purilied by 
bathing, touching lire and eating ghec.*^ The old rule providing 
for the highest period of impurity in the case of death in a 
s'udra’s family is maintained by several texts of the period.** 
But in such a case Yajnavalkya prescribes one month for an 
ordinary sudra and fifteen days for a pious {nydyavartin) sudra, 
thus placing the latter in the rank of the vaisya."^ Vaisyas and 
sudrcis are also placed in the same category in connection with the 
observance of fasts. It is provided that the vaisyas and .sudras 
should observe fast for only one night.*^ If from folly they 

1. Passiij^M* (jiiott’d hy GopahibliatU from Hayaiir^a Paflcardtra in the 
18Ui vilasa of tlit* Harihhnktivildsa, and rrproducfd in Banerjca, Development of 
Hindu Iconography, p. 227, fn. 1. 

2. Brlial Satrihitd {Siidhdkara DvivedVs edn.), 89. 5-6. 

3. Vi?t,iudharmoltaia Mahdpvrdna, iii. 89. 12. 

4. iakld histd dvijdfi/tdm k^dlriydndrri ca lohitd^ viiajji pita hitd kpmd iudrdndm 
ca hitaprndd. Ibid., iii. 90.2. 

5. ro;.. III. 26. 

6. Brahmaijidtx P., IIT. 14. 86-87; 13.19;/^f., Asauca, verse 39. 

7. 111.23. 

8. Ann. P., (NE) 101. 11-12, (SK) 163. 11-12. 
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observe fasts for two or three nights, these do not lead to their 
advancement.^ On special occasions, however, they can perform 
fasts for two nights.^ But sometimes it is also asserted that only 
the brahmanas and ksatriyas can observe the vow of fasts.^ 

Bj haspati lays down that in the case of still birth { jamnahdni) 
abrahmana is purified in 10 days, a ksatriya in 7 days, a vaisya 
in 5 days and a sudra in 3 days.^ 

The impurity of women and sudras in relation to ceremonial 
occasions is also maintained by the texts of this period.*"^ In some 
cases penances are provided for seeing sudras and outcasles 
{patitas ), who arc considered to be as impure as dogs.® Penances 
are also provided for the ksatriya student who comes into 
contact with a vaisya or a sudra, and for the vaisya student 
who comes into contact with a sudra. 

'The sraddha rites, as laid down in the Grhyasutras, are not 
prescribed for a sudra,** but the texts of this period clearly 
allow these rites to a .htdra.® He can perform not only the 
ordinary (sadharana) sraddha but also the extraordinary (vrddlii) 
sraddha,^in which offerings are made to dead ancestors on 
special occasions such as the birth of a son.^^ We further learn 
that after death Prdjdpalya is the heaven assigned to tht; brahmanas 
who perform the ceremonies, Aindra to the ksatriyas who do 
not flee in battle, Mdruta to the vaisyas who carry out their 
duties, and Gdndharva to the sudras who are engaged in menial 
service. 

1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid,, (NE) 101. 13, (SE) 163.2. 

3. Ihid.^ (NE) 106.2, (SE) 163.2. 

4. Hr., Asauca, verses 34-35. Certain sections of people such as artisans, 

cultivators, physicians, slaves of both sexes, barbers, kings, and brahmanas 
learned in the irntis were always considered pure. 111.28-29; Hr., 

Asauca, verse 9. 

5. SP., 36.35. 

6. Hr., Acara, verse 37. 

7. Bx., Prayascitta, verses 74-75. 

8. Pandey, op. cit., p, 439. 

9. Yaj., I. 121; Vd. P., ii. 13.49. 

10. Matsya P., 17. 63-64. 

11. Ibid., \7.70. 

12. Mark. P., 49, 77-81; Vim. P-, 1. 6. 34-35. 
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The sudras could make offerings of water and other things 
to their pitaras, who are referred to by the epithet Sukdlin in the 
Puranas^ and are described as dark in colour," But, unlike 
the members of the three higher varnas, who arc described as 
sons of the rsis, the sudras are not supposed to have any pravaras? 

Since sudras and women were not permitted to offer homa 
which could be done only with the Vedic mantras,^ the newly 
growing practices puja:* and vrata were open to them. Persons 
of all castes including sudras were (nititled to perfom vratas. 
According to Devala, a lawgiver of a.d. 600-900,® men of all 
varnas are certainly released from sins by practising vows, fasts, 
temperance and selfmortification.'^ Although the vratas number 
seven hundred in the thirteenth century Catiirvargacinldmani of 
Hemadri,** many of them find place in those portions of the 
Puranas which belong to the sixth and seventh centuries.® It 
has been calculated that as many as twenty-five thousand verses 
in the Puranas deal with Of course the major portion 

may be early medieval, but the importance* of the vows for the 
siidra peasant castes and others from Gupta times cannot be 
ignored. 

It seems that the vows were incorporated in the Puranas to 
wean away the jicople from tantric influences,^^ and in the process 
many tantric and non-aryan rituals were brahmanised. The 
vratas came to occupy a large place in the religious life of the 


1. Brahiumida P,, 111. 10. 96-99; Vdyu P., ii. 11.90. Mark. P., 96.23. 

2. Mark. P., 96. 36. 

3. Brahnmda P., II. 32.90, 121-22. 

4. P. V. Kane. Hist. Dh. 6., v. Pi. I, 32-33. 

5. For the origin and growth of this practice sec Suvira Jaiswal, Origin 
and Develofmient of Vai^navism, Oh. V. 

6. P. V. Kane, op. cit., v. Pt. II, Chronological Table, xiii. 

7. vratopavdsaniyamaih iarirottdpanaisiathd^ varndh sarvepi mucyanle pdtakebliyo 
na satnsayah. Quoted in ibid., p. 51, fn. 123. 

8. P. V. Kane, op. cit., v. Pt. I, 47. 

9. R. C. Hazra, op. cit., pp. 176, 182, 183, 188. 

10. P. V. Kane, op. cit., v. Pt. I, 57. On the basis of Kane we can count 
as many as vratas^ utsavas, etc. (ibid., 253-462), but this list has been 
prepared on the basis of many late medieval texts by him. Kane thinks 
that if properly sifted the number would be much smaller than 1000. 

11. R. C. Hazra, oj). cit., pp. 225-26. 
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peasantry and consumed a good amount of their time and 
earnings. Probably in the beginning some of these could be 
performed by the peasants themselves, but gradually the brah- 
manas intervened for which they had to be paid. Several vratas 
involved homa which could be performed only by the brahmanas.^ 
Since most vows were tithi vratas^^ people also needed the help of 
astrologers who could tell the exact duration of lunar days. 
Generally the brahmana acted as both priest and astrologer. 

The process by which the religious rights of the sudras were 
enlarged and they were brought firmly within the ambit of the 
brahmanical way of life seems to have reached its culmination 
in late medieval time. Between the fourteenth and the seventeenth 
century we have a spate of books dealing with the contents and 
the manner of the rituals to be performed by the j^udras. These are 
udradharmabodhini of Madanapala written in the Delhi region in 
the fourteenth century,•** Sudracdracintdmani of Vacaspatimisra 
written in Mithila in the fifteenth century,* SudrdedraHromani by 
Krsna^esa written in the sixteenth century in western India,^ 
Sudrakrtyatattva of Raghunandana written in Bengal in the 
sixteenth century,® and ^^Udrakamaldkara of Kamalakarabhatta 
written in Benaras in the first half of the seventeenth century.’ 
It seems that the texts meant for standardising the religious duties 
and observances to be performed by the sudras were written 
even earlier. For example the .^Udrapaddhati of Apipala, a work 
written earlier than a.d. 1500,® was based on an earlier work 
composed by Somami^ra,® which may have been earlier than 
A.D. 1300. A text called Sudrdedra was based on extracts dealing 
with the duties of the Sudras found in the Puranas.^® 

It is significant that similar texts dealing with the duties of 
the three higher varnas are rarely found. Apparently in all 
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general texts on the J^harmasastras emphasis lay on the duties 
of the twice-born. But the fact that it was found necessary to 
lay down and systematise the religious duties and conduct of the 
sudras shows the enormous importance attached to them as a 
community in medieval times. However the clear beginnings 
of this whole process are found in Gupta times. 

An important religious development of this period is the 
emphasis on the siidra’s right of making gifts.^ Charity is declared 
to be the best course for a sudra, by performing which he gains 
all his ends.‘^ A sudra who practises truth and sincerity, honours 
mantra and brahmanas, and makes gifts attains heaven and even 
brahmanahood in the next birth.In a special vow known as 
the anangaddna-vrata^ prescribed for prostitutes, it is provided 
that a brahrnana should recite the Vedic mantras while accepting 
the cow of a prostitute, who was normally thought of as a sudra.'* 
We are further told that a Saivite prostitute named Lilavati and 
a sudra goldsmith made gifts, as a result of which the former 
attained the region of Siva {hvarnandirarn) after death and the 
latter became a paramount sovereign named Dharmamurti.® 
A Buddhist commentary of the 5th century A. i). provides 
instances of at least a dozen persons of the lower orders who 
enjoyed the pleasures of heaven and the joys and comforts of 
the Buddhist vimdnas as a result of their gifts to the Buddha, 
the Bhiksus or the Samgha.® Thus the doctrine of gift was 
common to both the Buddhist and brahmanical systems. 

There is no evidence to show that any vigorous propaganda 
was made by the brahmanas to popularise the piety of making 
gifts earlier than the time of the Tdjhavalkya SmrtiJ With the 

1. Mark. P.. 28. 3-8. 

2. danena sarvakdmdptirasya safljdyate. Malsya P.^ 17. 71. 

3. Anil. P. (SK) 217. 13-15. For the importance of gifts in expiating sins 
sec Itazra, Purdtiic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, p. 250. 

4. .. ka idam kasmddaditi vaidikam mantramirayat. Mat, P.,69. 51-54. Ghs. 
69-72 on vows corresponding to 70-71 of Jivananda*s edn. have been assigned 
by Hazra to a.d. c. 550-6.50 {op. cit., p. 176). 

5. Mat. P., 91. 23-32. 

6. Calculated on the basis ofB.C. Law’s summary of the Vimdnavatthu 
comm, in Heaven and Hell, pp. 36-45. 

7. Hazra, op. cil., p. 247. 
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law-book of Bi haspati the doctrine of salvation through gifts 
reached its high watermark.^ The fact that this doctrine was repeat¬ 
edly emphasised in connection with the sudras may suggest that 
they were in a position to make gifts which was in accord with 
the change in their economic position. 

The provisions for the performance of sacrifices, penances, 
haddhas and various other rites by the sudras presuppose the 
employment of brahmanas, who were the recipients of the gifts 
made on these occasions. Even a sudra is allowed to accept 
gifts, but the merit of the donor increases according to the varna 
of the person accepting gifts.- The repeated condemnation of 
the priests who offic iate at the rites performed by the sudras® 
not only betrays old prejudices against these priests, but also 
suggests that the practice of engaging them was becoming more 
frequent. Unlike Manu,^ Yajfiavalkya does not condemn sudra 
priests {r^vijs). The Vajrasuci avers that brahmanas arc to be 
found even in the families of the kaivartas, rajakas (washermen) 
and camjalas, among whom the rites of cu^akarana, munja. 
danda (staff), kastha (wood) etc. are performed.This 
suggests that the brahmanas olficiated as priests even for the 
lowest sections of the sudras. The Vajrasuci also states that 
ksatriyas, vaisyas and sudras are seen sacrificing and officiating 
at sacrifices, studying and teaching, and accepting gifts.® This 
development, if true, may indicate a spirit of revolt in certain 
sections of the people against the brahmanical monopoly of 
priestly functions. Several movements of such a type have taken 
place in more recent times. 

While the champions of Buddhism continued to argue against 
birth as the basis of varna,’ the growth of certain reforming 
ideologies, especially the creed of Vaisnavism, secured a large 
measure of religious equality for the sudras. Vaisnavism reached 
its high watermark in the Gupta period, when we find numerous 

1. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Brhaspati^ Introd., p. 162. 

2. Br.y Saipskara, verse 288. 

3. LXXXII. 14 & 22; SP.y Ms. Ds 5; Brahmaiida /»., III. 15.44. 

4. Manuy XI. 42. 

5. Vajrasucf, (BB), p. 7. 

6. Ibid.y (O), p. 4. 

7. Ibid.y (EE) and (Gl), pp. 8 & 9. 
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cpigraphic, numismatic and sculptural records testifying to its 
unparalleled influence not only in Northern India but even in 
parts of Southern and Western India.^ The doctrines of this 
sect, as propounded in the didactic sections of the Mahdbhdrata 
and Puranas, show that, unlike the old orthodox form of 
brahmanism, Vaisnavism did not keep the ^udras and un¬ 
touchables at a distance, but extended to them the privilege of 
knowing God and attaining liberation.- The Vaisnava texts 
never fail to emphasise that women and sudras can attain 
emancipation through their devotion to Krsna, Narayana or 
Vasudeva.^ Bhagavan is represented as claiming that the whole 
world from the brahmana to the svapaka is purified if devoted 
to Him.^ A svapaka possessed of sincere faith and devotion is 
considered dearer to God than a brahmana endued with other 
qualities but lacking in faith.® If a person of low birth utters 
the name of God only once, he is liberated from bondage.® It 
is asserted that ‘‘brahmanas learned in the Vedas regard a 
virtuous sudra as the effulgent Visnu of the universe, the fore¬ 
most one in all the worlds”.’ Those who disregard the sudra 
devotees of Visnu are condemned to hell for ten million (koti) 
years.® Hence a wise person should not disregard even a candala 
devotee of Visnu.® Through devotion to Visnu a rajanya 
obtains victory, a brahmana learning, a vaisya wealth and a 
sudra happiness.^® 

A similar assertion is made with regard to all the four varnas 
if they recite the hymns dedicated to Mahadeva.^^ If vaisyas, 
women and sudras listen to the story of the Daksa-Siva conflict 

1. K. G. Goswami, “Vaisnavism”, ///Q,, xxxi, 132. 

2. Raychaudhuri, The Early History of the Vaisnava Sect.^ p. 117. 

3. Bhagavat Gita, IX. 32; Bhdg, P., VII. 7. 54-55; XI. 5.4. 

4. Bhdg. P., III. 16.6. 

5. Ibid., III. 33. 7. 

6. Ibid., V. 1. 35. cf., Aivamedhika P., (SE) 117. 2. 

7. vaidehakam iudramudaharanti dvija mahdraja frutopapanndh; aharfi hipaiydmi 
narendra devarfi viivasya viftiurp jagatah pradhdnam. v^P. (Gal.), 296. 28. The use 
of the term vaidehaka as an adjective of sudra shows a decline in the status of 
traders. 

8. Aivamedhika P., (SE) 116.21. 

9. Ibid., 116.22. 

10. Ibid., \\^.Z\. 

11. Anu. P., (NE) 18.81, (SE) 49.81. 
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from the brahmanas, they receive a place in the Rudra-loka.' 
Like the members of the three higher varnas, a sudra devotee 
of Siva is also promised the status of Ganapati provided he is 
not a drunkard.^ Thus it would appear that Saivisrn also kept 
its doors equally open to the sudras. 

Tantricism, which was connected with both Vaisnavism and 
Saivism, also did not recognise varna distinctions in matters of 
religion. The Jaydkhya-sarrihitd, a Tantra work of the fith century 
A.D.,"* permits members of all the four varnas to be initiated 
into Tantricism, preferably by a brahmana;^ if a brahmana is 
not available, worthy members of the ksatriya, vaisya and 
sudra varnas can act as initiators for their respective classes, or 
for people of lower classes.® 

Vaisnavism, and to some extent Saivism, counted many 
followers among the members of the ruling class in the Gupta 
period, but we have hardly any means of ascertaining the extent 
of the influence of these sects among the lower orders. It is 
suggested that in Vai^ali the artisan class was considerably 
influenced by Vaisnavism, for two craftsmen (kulikas) bear the 
name of Hari.® This may have been the case at other places 
also. 

Under the influence of the reforming creeds the religious texts 
of the period shift the emphasis from the observance of rites 
and sacraments to that of good conduct, which determines the 
social status of a person. It is stated that neither the perform¬ 
ance of the agnihotro nor the knowledge of the Veda is of any 
avail,’ for the gods are satisfied through good conduct which is 


1. P., i, 30. 18. 

2. Ibid., ii, 39. 352-54. In the Appendix to the Vdjyu Purd(ia, in a story a 
barber named Mahkha installs an image of Ganesa Ksemaka at Varanasi. 
Patil, op. cit., p. 38. 

3. On paleographical grounds this work has been placed about a.d. 450. 
B. Bhattacharya, Jaydkhya-sarrihitd, Foreword, p. 34. 

4. Jaydkhya-sarfihitdy 18. 3-5. 

5. su (sal) jdtiyena iudre^ tddriena mahddhiyd; anugrahdbhifekau ca kdryau 
iudrasya sarvadd. Ibid., 6-9. 

6. K. G. Goswami, IHQ,, xxxi, 125. 

7. Several provisions, however, stress the necessity of observing the 
rites, especially on the part of the brahmana. If he docs not say his prayers, 
or perform the agnihotra, and takes to the duties of a trader or a cultivator, 
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fostered by the Srutis; brahmanas who do not maintain good 
conduct (if/rt) should be regarded as sudras.' A person bereft 
of good conduct {Hla) should not be honoured; on the other 
hand even a religious sudra should be honoured.- A sudra not 
only may become a non-regenerate {asarnskrta) dvija, but he 
should be revered like a regenerate person, if he is “pure of 
heart, and of subdued senses”,^ since “not birth, nor sacrament, 
nor learning, nor stock {santatih) make one regenerate, but 
only conduct”."* The argument that even a sudra of good 
conduct can attain brahmanahood in the next birth is repeatedly 
advanced in the didactic sections of the Mahdbharata and the 
Puranas,® and is also reproduced in the Vajrasuci.^ 

Appropriate anecdotes are cited to support the above theory. 
In the Vana Parvan occurs the legend of the brahmana i si 
Kausika who was taught the duties of the varnas and code of 
moral conduct to be followed by them by a dharma-knowing 
fowler.^ It is claimed by the dharmavyddha of Mithila that he 
served elders and superiors, always spoke the truth, never envied 
anybody, used to make gifts according to his means, and lived 
upon what was left after the service of the gods, the guests and 
his dependents. He never spoke ill of any one and he hated 
none.“ It is argued that this anecdote is Buddhistic,’* but the 

he is reduced to the position of a sudra or vrsala. Ami. P., (NE) 104. 
19-20; (SE) 161.20, (SE) 217. 10-12; Asvamedhika Parvan, (SE) 116. 11-12; 
cf. SP, XII. 63. 3-5; Non-observance of the religious rites and satnskdras 
such as keeping fire, upanajiana, vows etc., and officiating for non-sacrificing 
people as well as serving the sudras are regarded as so many upapatkas for a 
brahmana, Yaj., III. 234-242. 

1. Aivarnedhika Parvan, (SE) 116. .5-6. 

2. Ann. P., (NE) 48. 48, (SE) 83.47. 

3. yastu sudro dame satye dharme ca satatotthitah', tarn brdhmai^amahaifi manye 
vrttena hi bhaveddvijah. Vana P. (Cal.), 215. 13. 

4. ...na yonirndpisartiskdro na srutatfi na ca santatih. ... Ann. P. (Gal.), 
143. 46-50. Cf. Vana Parian (Cal.), 181. 42-43. 

5. Anu.P. (Gal.), 143.51; .<iP (Cal.), 189.8; Vanu P. (Cal.), 180.25-26, 
cf. 35-36; Bhavi^ya P., 1. 44.31; cf.P., VII. 11.35. 

6. Vajrasuci, (KK), ver.se 43, p. 10. 

7. Vana Parvan (Gal.), 205.44; 206. 10-25. 

8. Ibid., 206. 20-22. 

9. Holtzman, Neunzehn Bucher, p. 86, quoted in Hopkins, Religions of 
India, p. 425. 
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tenor of the fowler’s statement is quite in keeping with Vaisna- 
vite doctrines, and provides a good example of acculturation. 
Even the Buddhistic argument in the Vajrasuci that Vyasa, 
Kausika, Visvamitra and Vasistha all were lowborn but came 
to be regarded as brahmanas on account of their conduct in 
this world^ is apparently derived from the old tradition 
embodied in the Puranas. 

But the inllucnce of the reforming sects sPiould not be ex¬ 
aggerated. Vaisnavism was utilised by the ruling classes to 
maintain the bases of the varna divided society. Vaisyas, worntui 
and sudras arc condemned as people of low origin.*^ It is asserted 
that nothing offers salvation to the sudra excepting the service 
of the twice-born and devotion to Visnu.*^ Phis is more or less 
a corollary of the theory of karrna^ and of the general belief in 
the imperative necessity of performing the duties of the order 
in which a person is born. It seems that members of the lower 
orders were made to believe in this doctrine by the brahmanical 
ideologies.In the Mrcchaka^ika a bullock-cart driver refuses 
to carry out his master’s orders to kill Vasantasena on the 
ground that: “Destiny and sins made me a slave at birth; I do 
not wish to fall again into the same misfortune, and therefore 
I shall refuse to commit a crime”.^ Such a belief naturally 
prevented the masses of the people from looking for the causes 
of their miseries in the actions of human agencies. 

It is difficult to dilate upon the origin of the numerous rituals, 
vows, utsavas, saniskdras, etc., that appear in the Smrtis, epics 
and the Puranas. They were derived from diverse sources such 
as ancient texts, various tribes and regions, and different 
artisanal and agricultural practices. Several of these rituals 
were derived from the reforming sects. In Gupta and post-Gupta 
times they were better recognised, brahmanised, systematised 

1. Vajrasuci, (G), verses 9 & 10. p. 2, cf. (Y), verse 27, p. 7. 

2. Gita, IX. 32. Even the Dharmavyadha believes that service is pre¬ 
scribed for the sudras {karma iudre .. ..). 

3. dvija^ufrufatiam dhaimah iudrdtiam bhaktito mayi.. .A.ivamedhiha Parvan, 
(SE) 118. 15-16. 

4. Manu, IX. 335, 

5. je^a hmi gabbhaddh vidimmide bhdadheadosehim. ahiarfi ca na kidi^iam teda 
akajjam palihaldmi. Mrcchakafika, VIII. 25, Karmarkar’s Tr., p. 232. 
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and consolidated into the Smarta texts for the use and accultura¬ 
tion of a large number of expanding peasantry which was being 
brought into the ‘Hindu’ fold as sudras and also for their 
observation by the womenfolk. Some rituals were as old as pre- 
Maurya times set forth in the Grhyasutras and meant only 
for the twice-born. We may recall that in later Vedic times 
the sudras possessed certain religK)us rights, which they enjoyed 
as original members of the aryan tribes. As the tribal element 
was weakened and slaves, domestic servants, agricultural 
labourers, etc., came to be called sudras, they lost these rights. 
Now in Gupta and post-Gupta times a good many of the sudras 
became peasants or vice-versa, and so a few rights enjoyed by 
the upper varnas including the vaisyas were not only extended 
to them, but the religious practices of aboriginal peasants 
brought to the sudra fold through the mechanism of land 
grants were also incorporated in the omnibus brahmanical 
system and made respectable. Anyway we notice a sharp 
contrast between the saddling of the i^udras with religious 
disabilities in post-Vedic times on the one hand and conferring 
religious rights on them in the early Christian centuries and 
enlarging their scope and content in early medieval times on 
the other. This contrast, in our opinion, can be explained in 
terms of changes in the nature of the socio-economic formation 
in Gupta and post-Gupta times. 

But there is no doubt that during the Gupta period the reli¬ 
gious rights of the sudras were enlarged, and in respect of 
several ceremonies they were placed on a level with the mem¬ 
bers of the three higher varnas. It is argued that moved by 
selfish interests the brahmanas wanted that a large section of 
people should observe brahmanical rites,^ which consequently 
led to the spiritual betterment of the sudras. But the same selfish 
interest of the brahmanas may equally well have existed in 
earlier periods, when there is not much evidence for such a 
development. Perhaps the reasons for the broadening of the 
religious rights of the Sudras lay in the improvement of their 
material conditions, which enabled them to perform sacraments 
and sacrifices by paying for priests. For the ability to sacrifice 
was rightly believed to be intimately connected with the ability 

I. Ghuryc, Caste and Class, p. 95. 
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to pay.' Roughly speaking, the developments in the religious 
position of the ^udras during the Gupta period may be com¬ 
pared to what happened in Egypt at the beginning of the 
Middle Kingdom, when certain funerary rites, hitherto confined 
to the Pharaohs and nobles, were extended to the masses of the 
people.2 But this was accompanied by improvements in their 
economic conditions,® a fact which seems to be also true of the 
position of the sudras in the Gupta period. 

The Gupta period witnessed momentous changes in the status 
of the sudras. Not only was there an increase in the rates of 
wages paid to hired labourers, artisans and pedlars, but slaves 
and hired labourers were gradually becoming sharecroppers 
and peasants. This change is broadly reflected in the politico- 
legal position of the sudras. The admonitions of the Santi 
Parvan advocating the appointment of sudra ministers* may not 
be taken seriously, but certainly the heads of the guilds of 
artisans were associated with the work of the district government, 
and in times of emergency the sudras were conceded the right 
to bear arms. The rigours of the varna legislation were softened, 
and probably some ol the harsh measures against the sudras 
were annulled. The religious rights of the sudras were con¬ 
siderably enlarged. Social degradation undoubtedly took place 
in the case of the untouchables, who were regarded as sudras 
only theoretically, but for all practical purposes were marked 
out as a separate community. But it would be wrong to think 
that other sections of the sudras were socially degraded in the 
Gupta period.^ There is no evidence for this in regard to food 
and marriage practices. As regards education, the sudras were 
definitely conceded the right of hearing the epics and the 
Puranas, and sometimes even the Veda. Considered as a whole, 
the economic, politico-legal, social and religious changes in the 
position of the Sudras during the Gupta period may be regarded 
as marking a transformation in the status of that community. 

1. Am, />., (SE) 164.2-3, (NE) 107.2-3. 

2. Murray, The Splendour that was Egypty p. 185. 

3. Moret aud Davy, Frorn Tribe to Empire, p. 222. 

4. SP, 83. 7-10. 

5. As does Ghuryc, who is of the opinion that in the period a.d. 300 to 
A.D. 1000 the sudra became socially more degraded (Caste and Class, p. 94). 
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The main phases in the history of the suclras, from their 
earliest a})|>carance to cir. a.d. 500, may be roughly indicated. 
The early Vedic society was j)rirnarily pastoral in which tribal 
elements predominated. Although we come across artisans, 
agriculturists, priests and warriors even in the earlier portions 
of the Rg Veda^ the society of aryans in this period was 
basically tribal, pastoral and egalitarian. Spoils of war and 
cattle constituted the main forms of wealth and in the absence 
of a strong food-producing economy they could not generate 
such surplus as would fully support priests and warriors. It was 
possible to have high ranks based on age, seniority, experience 
and personal qualities, but not high social classes based on the 
exploitation of social surplus. It was therefore a pre-class so¬ 
ciety, and at this stage there was little scope for the formation of 
a serving order in the form of the sudras. Princes and priests had 
women slaves for domestic service, but their number may not have 
been large. It seems that towards tlie end of the Rg Vedic period 
the defeated and dispossessed sections of the Aryan and non- 
Aryan tribes were reduced to the position of sudras. Both inter¬ 
tribal and intra-tribal conflicts contributed to their numbers. But 
their ranks really swelled on account of the transformation of the 
pastoral society into an agricultural society in the upper Gange- 
tic basin. For carrying on agricultural operations labourers 
were needed, and many of them were the poor cousins of 
“aryan” priests, princes and peasants. Since originally a con¬ 
siderable number of sudras formed part of the Aryan community, 
they retained several tribal rights, especially religious, in later 
Vedic society. On the basis of the fiction of belonging to the 
same tribe these rights may also have been extended to non- 
Aryan sudras. That the sudras could participate in certain 
Vedic ceremonies had something to do with the nature of the 
later Vedic economy. Although it was food-producing and agri¬ 
cultural, agricultural technology was primitive. The use of iron 
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was known, but confined mainly to war. Problems of clearance 
were very difficult, and large plots needing the help of numerous 
labourers could not be formed. The result was that the peasants 
did not produce much over and above the needs of their daily 
subsistence. Naturally taxes and tributes could not be collected 
regularly, and differentiation between those who laboured and 
produced on the one hand and those who lived as parasites 
and managers of production on the produce of peasants and 
labourers on the other (X)uld not be intensified. The begin¬ 
nings of class society were still weak, and at such a stage the 
position of the sudras tended to be ambiguous. 

When iron tools came to be used for handicrafts, large scale 
clearance and field cultivation, conditions were created for the 
transformation of the tribal, pastoral, egalitarian Vedic society 
into a full-fledged agricultural and class-divided social order in 
the sixth century b.c. Once the forested areas of the middle 
Gangetic basin were cleared with the iron axe and brought 
under the iron ploughshare, one of the most fertile parts of 
the world was opened to settlement. Probably through gifts 
made by the community for services rendered to it or through 
their own machinations princes and priests managed to bring 
under contol large stretches of land, which they could not culti¬ 
vate themselves, even ordinary peasant families needed occasional 
help from outside in their fields. In a well-established agricul¬ 
tural society, when families come to acquire resources which 
they are unable to exploit on their own, they usually procure 
labour power by force of arrns^ and perpetuate its supply by 
force of law and custom. To this they add the compulsion 
generated by religion and ideology. What is unique in the 
case of ancient Indian society is the fact that these different 
elements of compulsion, physical and ideological, were inter¬ 
woven into a social texture called the varna system. The impe¬ 
rial expansion of Magadha and the other powers resulted in 
territorial aggrandisement and in the social subjection of a large 
number of people who not only had to pay taxes but also to 
provide labour power. The labouring masses who did not pay 
taxes were presumably placed in the category of sudras. 


1. M. 1. Finley, The Ancient Economy, p. fifi. 
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Once labour was made available by means of force, law, re¬ 
ligion and ideology were pressed into the service of the ruling 
orders to regularise the system so that labour supply could be 
maintained and augmented. The Dharmasutras made a clear 
distinction between the twice-born and the sudra by stating that 
the latter was meant for serving the three higher varnas. Various 
kinds of social distinctions were drawn between the two on the 
same ground by the law-books. The sudras were excluded from 
Vedic sacrifices and investiture with the sacred thread which 
were considered to be the ritualistic hallmarks of an arya or 
twice-born. The sudra was saddled with economic, politico- 
legal, social and religious disabilities. All this could be justified 
on the basis of his mythical origin from the feet of the creator. 
This is similar to Aristotle’s justification of slavery on the 
ground that some people are born to obey and others to com¬ 
mand. He adds that the first become slaves, and the second 
citizens. 

The sudra was considered identical with the slave, although 
only a section of sudras may have been legally slaves. There¬ 
fore it is wrong to render the word “sudra’’ by “slave”, as has 
been done by Hopkins.^ In spite of the use of money slaves were 
used on a limited scale, and the private use of land still remained 
submerged under clan and joint family rights. Just as the clans 
which formed higher varnas held landed properly in common, so 
also they held labourers in common to work on the land. Simi¬ 
larly it is not correct to characterise sudra as a serf, as is done 
in the Vedic Index^ for a serf means a person whose service is 
attached to the soil and who is transferred along with it. 

The sudra is called helot, but such a characterisation cannot 
be made without reservations. The helots could be occasion¬ 
ally recruited in the army, but Kautilya alone prefers recruit¬ 
ment of the vaisyas and sudras on tlie ground of their numerical 
strength. Manu is dead against the enrolment of the sudras, 
the apprehension being that they might turn their arms against 
their recruiters. More importantly, the helots lay under the 
general control ol the state which was identical with the citizenry 


1. Hopkins, CHI, i, 268. 

2. VI, U, 389. 
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of Sparta. However although the sudras were considered to be 
the subordinates of the twice-born comprising the three higher 
varnas, the vaisyas who were mainly peasants could not be 
regarded as identical with the state power. Further, the agrarian 
production of Sparta was run primarily by the servile class of 
helots, but in India independent peasants called vaisyas played 
a vital role in agriculture. Helotry is called undeveloped sla¬ 
very; in a sense sudrahood can be called undeveloped helotry, 
for the sudras were not so thoroughly under the control of the 
state as the helots were. 

The sudras’ servitude assumed different forms. They served 
as domestic servants and slaves, agricultural slaves, hired 
labourers and artisans. A writer condemns them as incapable of 
constructive efforts,^ but, undoubtedly the sudra skill and 
labour, together with the agricultural surplus produced by the 
vaisya peasants, provided the material basis for the development 
of ancient Indian society, which in this sense was a vaisya-sudra 
formation. 

In the Mauryan period, the tendency to employ ^udra labour 
in agriculture reached its climax, and never before or after did 
the state exercise so much control over the slaves, hired labou¬ 
rers and artisans. This was the period when slaves were used 
in production on a large scale by the state. They were possibly 
recruited from the lowest order in society, although the Kalihga 
and similar wars may have been an important source. But the 
direct control of the servile order by the state was an interlude 
in India’s social history. It was not followed later. The view, 
that, in the Artha^dstra of Kautilya the sudras were regarded as 
aryas^ and as such could not be reduced to slavery is not sustained 
by a close examination of the passages in question.® And Asoka’s 
attempt to abolish varna distinctions in the administration of 
justice probably irritated the brahmanas, but did not benefit 
the lower orders. 

The post-Mauryan period (riV.200 b.g.-a.d.300), especially 
the third century A.D. marks critical stage in the position of the 
sudras. Manu’s fanatical anti-sudra measures and the Puranic 

1. Valvalkar, Hindu Social Institutions, pp. 327-28. 

2. R. P. Kangle. The Kautiliya Arthaidstra, Pt. II, p. 271, fn. 1. 

3. AS, III. 13. 
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denunciations of the sudras for their anti-brahrnanical activities 
indicate a phase of bitter social conflicts and tensions, which 
was perhaps ajj^j^ravated by the intervention of the non-brah- 
manical foreign elements and the increasing importance of arti¬ 
sans. Probably as a result of this conflict, the disappearance of 
the strong state power t)f the Mauryas, and the rise of new arts 
and crafts we notice signs of change in the position of the sudra. 
The first two (^Ihristian centuries were an age of crafts, com¬ 
merce, gold and copper coins, trading ports and inland towns. 
For crafts and commerce the period of the Kusanas and Satava- 
hanas seems to have Iiecn as unique as that of the Mauryas for 
agrarian expansion under the aegis of the state. In no other 
period of early history India’s international trade thrived so 
much. Naturally the artisans came to the fore, as can be in¬ 
ferred from the epigraphic records of their guilds and donations. 
Free from state control the guilds could function eflfectively, 
and a large number of towns could provide alternative sources 
of livelihood to op[)ressed members of the lower orders from the 
countryside. On the other hand the descriptions of the Kali 
age suggest a prolonged social crisis caused by a refusal of the 
two lower varnas to perform their functions. It was overcome 
by a policy of coercion and conciliation. Mann’s anti-sudra 
measures reflect coercion, but he also grants them some conces¬ 
sion. The sudras were given a few minor religious rights. 

In the Gupta Period (r/V. a.d. 300 - ctr. 600) the sudras 
gained some religious and civic rights, and in many respects 
were placed on a par with the vaisyas. I'hc bracketting of the 
vaisyas and sudras is not unknown in the earlier texts, but it 
becomes more frequent in the texts of the post-Mauryan and 
Gupta periods, and considered in the light of other develop¬ 
ments it carries a new significance during the Gupta period. 
Apparently the status of the vaisya was degraded towards servi¬ 
tude, that of the .sudra raised towards freedom. Numerous land 
grants made to the brahmanas in the developed areas tended 
to depress the position of the old peasants by creating a class of 
intermediaries between them and the king.^ Possibly this was 

1. i'ho earliest epigraphic evidence for land grants can be traced back 
to the first century b.c. (Sircar, Select Insrciptiom^ i, p. 188, Inscr. no. 82, 
line 11), but such grants become common in Gupta period. 
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the result of a prolo nged social crisis which made it dilFicult 
to collect taxes from the vaisyas and labour from the sudras. 
Priests and administrators therefore had to be paid through 
grants of land. Land grants to brahmanas in the undeveloped 
areas added to the number of sudras, for aboriginal peasants 
were recruited into the brahmanical social organisation as sudras. 
In the earlier periods the service of the sudras consisted in sup- 
[)lying labour to the higher varnas, but from the Gupta period 
onwards their service and subordination consisted in supplying 
part of their produce as artisans, traders, and especially as peas¬ 
ants. The theoretical position about their servitude still con¬ 
tinued, but its practical content underwent a change. Of 
course the sudras did not cease to be slaves, domestic servants, 
craftsmen and agricultural labourers, but now their ranks mainly 
consisted of peasants, though of a servile nature. 

We may consider the position of the sudras in the economic 
system on the one hand and their social and ritualistic status on 
the other. Religious disabilities imposed on them in r.500-200 
n.c. persisted mostly till c. a.d. 300, so long as this category 
consisted mainly of slaves, artisans, domestic servants and 
agricultural labourers. But when large numbers of aboriginal 
peasants began to multiply the sudra ranks and when the 
slave element in agrarian production declined substantially, 
giving way to less servile workers, the social and ritualistic 
status of the sudras, as laid down in the Dharmasutras, 
became incongruous with their new role in production. 
This anachronism was gradually removed by enlarging the 
existing religious rights of the .sudras, by conferring on them 
more such rights in Gupta and post-Gupta times. At the same 
time the sudra community was kept divided by throwing a 
good many tribal and artisans into the order of untouchables. 
Those who still continued in their old servile position and were 
further reinforced by the growing number of untouchables 
came to be known ritually asat or impure sudras, and their 
religious conduct was accordingly laid down. Apparently 
peasant castes supplemented by some artisans accounted for 
the pure or sat sudras, and the untouchables consisting of agri¬ 
cultural labourers and some low artisanal occupations stood for 
the impure sudras or mixed (mUrajsamkara) castes, which 
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clearly marked the social configuration of Gupta and post-Gupta 
times. A late chapter of Manu mentions more than sixty mixed 
castes. They resulted from the process of consolidating continu¬ 
ous conquests through the mechanism of land grants by which 
numerous tribes annexed to the brahmanical order were con¬ 
verted into sudra castes. Tribals at lower stages of culture were 
made untouchables, whose number shot up suddenly and became 
considerable enough to attract the attention of the Chinese 
travellers. From towards the end of the Gupta period the 
decline of crafts and commerce added to the number of castes, 
for guilds lost mobility and tended to become rigid, hereditary 
organisations. 

Changes in the position r)f the sudras in the period of our 
study did not alter the status of their basic servility. They cannot 
be called slaves, but they functioned as substitutes for slaves. 
Except in the period from about 500 b.c. to a.d. 300 in northern 
India slaves were not an important element in production. On 
the other hand the Sudras supplied the main labour power to 
an economy in which land, cattle and other instruments of 
production lay under the effective control of the three higher 
orders who constituted some kind of arya citizenry. Very 
roughly the twice-born comprising the first three social estates 
in India can be compared to citizens of Greece and Rome, and 
the sudras to their non-citizcns. The varna system was not 
only an instrument for regulating social relations, but what is 
more significant, a mechanism for carrying on production and 
distribution and consequently for governing the relations between 
different classes involved in these processes. As a mechanism 
for the appropriation of surplus produce and labour by those 
who were not directly and primarily engaged in production, 
the varna system of ancient India roughly served the same 
purpose as the citizenship system in classical antiquity. The 
Dharmasastras gave it the same legal validity as was enjoyed 
by the scheme of citizenship in Greece and Rome. But there 
were two differences. First, the varna system was presented 
under a religious garb while the citizenship system was given 
mainly a politico-legal garb. Secondly, although the vaisyas 
were “citizens’* till Gupta times they continued to be the 
principal taxpayers as peasants on account of which they had 
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to function as primary producers. Unlike the Indian system 
the social formation of classical antiquity did not provide for 
a large segment of producing citizens. This is however not to 
ignore the perpetual tensions and conflicts that raged l^etween 
rich and poor citizens, between patricians and plcbians in 
classical antiquity. In the Indian structure whatever may have 
been the nature of tensions and conflicts within the arya body 
of citizenry, for a long time the myth of the twice-born was 
successfully cultivated to keep the community of sudras in 
isolation from the vaisya peasants. Their form of servility 
underwent a significant change probably on account of a social 
crisis in around the third century a.d. but the element of 
servitude continued. For a long time the sudras supplied surplus 
labour as slaves, artisans and agricultural labourers; from Gupta 
times onwards they supplied surplus produce as peasants and 
supplemented it with occasional forced labour. Since the social 
fabric of ancient India was based on the vaisya tax and the 
sudra labour, it may be called a vaisya-sudra society, but from 
the ideological and ritualistic point of view it may be called a 
brahmanical society. 

In spite of the servile status and miserable conditions of the 
sudra masses, particularly in pre-Gupta times, there is hardly 
any direct evidence of sudra revolts, excepting the references 
to their violent anti-brahmanical activities during the second 
and third centuries a.d. The epic and Puranic descriptions of 
the Kali age and statelessness {ardjaktd ), which focus on social 
convulsions and mixing of the social orders {varmsamkara) and 
highlight the manifestation of the sudra antagonism towards the 
brahmana, may be taken as echoes of sudra revolts, but 
tlieir exact time and place cannot be fixed. In comparison with 
the slave revolts in Rome, occasional and sporadic anti-state 
activities of the sudras are insignificant. The sudras may have 
contributed to people’s wrath called janapada-kopa^ and prakrtu 
kopa^ it is suggested that the lower vaisyas constituted the middle 
class (‘petty bourgeoisie’), which held the balance between the 

1. I. 13. 

2. Ibtd.^ V. 6, VII. 6. Eva Ritchc presented a paper on this subject to 
IV World Sanskrit Conferences, Weimar 1979. 
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sudra and dvi ja classes.^ The use of the term dvija classes is 
inaccurate, for the vaisyas were also regarded as such. But even 
the fact of the vaisyas acting as a stabilising sector lietween the 
first two varnas on the one hand and the sudras on the other can 
be true only of the period before the beginning of the Christian 
era, since roughly from that time the two lower varnas began 
to approximate to one another till in the Gupta period they 
practically lost their independent identities. 

We may, however, suggest some other reasons to explain the 
comparative calmness of the sudras in ancient Indian society. 
It seems that money economy had not developed in India to the 
extent to which it had in Greece^ and Rome, and hence not¬ 
withstanding the theoretical servitude of the sudras, very few 
of them could be reduced to slavery through failure to pay 
debts, which was a major source of slavery in Greece.^ Except 
in the pre-Mauryan and Mauryan periods, there is very little 
evidence of the employment of agricultural slaves. Slavery was 
mostly domestic, under which there subsisted intimate relations 
with the master, and the slaves formed not a sharply marked 
class, but merely the lowest rung of the household ladder. 

In the case of oppression the sudra labourers may have taken 
refuge^ among the free tribal population, or have migrated 
from one state to another. The oppressed seem to have offered 
passive resistance; we have hardly any concrete instance of 
revolt or active resistance. Further, in contrast to thebrahmanas 
and ksatriyas, the sudras were not a well-organised, closed com¬ 
munity, capable of making any combined efforts against their 
masters. As time passed, they fragmented into numerous sub¬ 
castes of unequal social status, which went on multiplying 
through the accession of numerous tribes. It is suggested that 
in the Amarako^o^ craftsmen such as garland-makers, potters, 
masons, weavers, tailors, painters etc. are noted in an approxi¬ 
mately descending order.® The theory of the origin of mixed 

1. Bose, op. cit., ii, 486-87. 

2. Cf. Thomson, Studies in Ancient Greek Society^ ii, pp. 194-96. 

3. Cf. Solon’s Debt Laws towards the beginning of the sixth century b.g. 

4. A case of the desertion of the Pancala kingdom by the oppressed 
subjects is reported in a Jataka. 

5. Kosambi. JOR, xxiv, 61. 
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castes through hypergamy {pratiloma) was cleverly used to 
create a hierarchy of degraded sudra castes, separated by ideas 
of purity and pollution from one another,^ with the result 
that they found it difficult to makeia. common cause. The divi¬ 
sion between the pure {sat) and impure {asat) sQdras became 
-marked from Gupta times. 

There is no doubt that among the sudras domestic servants, 
sharecroppers, herdsmen and barbers were regarded as higher 
in the social scale than most other types of sudras, for their food 
could be taken even by the brahrnana master.Greater 
weakness of the lower orders lay in their division into sudras 
and untouchables, which appeared in the time of Panini, was 
perpetuated in later times and accentuated in the Gupta 
period. The sudras gained in status not only through their 
levelling up with the higher variias but also through their 
exaltation above the untouchables, so that, with a class of 
people lower than they, they might satisfy their sense of vanity 
in the brahmanical hierarchy. 

And, lest perchance the discontented sudras resorted to arms, 
the lawgivers prescribed a consistent policy of keeping them 
disarmed, which was possibly modified in the Gupta period. 

A powerful factor whicii helped to preserve the essentials of 
the varna system and thus to keep the sudras down was the 
indoctrination of the masses in the theory of karma and of 
the bad consequences following the non-performance of the 
varna or duties ordained by gods. It is argued that since 
the masses were widely educated and endowed with critical 
acumen, they could not believe in the natural superiority of the 
higher varnas,'"* but there is no basis for such a wild claim. On 
the contrary, the minds of the labouring masses were so 

1. . pratiloma is a convenient intellectual device for generating various 
disapproved categories, assigning them degraded positions, and ideologically 
explaining and rationalising why so many groups in the caste hierarchy arc 
placed in low or downtrodden positions.” S. J. Tambiah, “From Varna to 
Caste through Mixed Unions,” in Jack Goody (ed.), The Character of 
Kinship, p. 207. 

2. Taj., I. 166. 

3. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangcr, Aspects of the Social and Political System of 
Manusmrti, p. 134. 
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Strongly enchained by the brahmanical ideology that there was 
only a limited scope either for direct coercion against the 
sudras or for violent revolts on their part. 

But the brahmanical ideologues were not always the slaves 
of their theories. Considerations of birth did not prevent them 
from inventing suitable ksalriya genealogies for aboriginal and 
foreign chiefs.^ Probably the few adventurous sudras, who may 
have risen to influential status from time to time, were neatly 
fitted into the brahmanical system as ksatriyas, so that they 
could defend the dominance of the higher varnas with the usual 
enthusiasm of new converts. The traditional account of the 
brahmana Kautilya’s support to the sudra-born Candragupta 
shows that such developments were not impossible. 

The Jainas, Buddhists and Ajivikas were condemned as sudras, 
who could be admitted to the fold of those sects without any 
discrimination. Their influence may have been felt especially in 
the period from b.c. 500— a.d. 300 and seems to have been 
confined to artisan sudras; Buddhism, the strongest of all, did 
not admit slaves and debtors to the samgha. 'Fhe impact of 
Vaisnavism was felt in post-Maurya and more particularly in 
Gupta times, but the worship of Visnu was exploited by the 
brahmanas to maintain the principle of social stratification and 
economic discrimination involved in the varna system. Tantric- 
ism admitted women and sudras to its cakra or ordination and 
popularised the folk and aboriginal cult of the mother goddess 
towards the end of the Gupta period and in post-Gupta times, 
but it soon came to develop a religious hierarchy, typical of a 
feudal society, giving the lowest place to its lay devotees. The 
reforming sects responded to the religious aspirations of the 
various sections of the sudras at one stage or the other. The 
Jain and Buddhist sects catered to the needs of sudra artisans, 
and the saivite, vaisnavite and tantric sects (although all early 
medieval sects were affected by tantricism) catered to the needs 
of sudra peasants, but none of them could substantially alter the 
servile position of the fourth varna. None of the reforming 
religious movements of Buddhism, Jainism, Saivism and 

2. This process has continued even to recent times. Census of India, 1891, 
13 (Madras), p. 213. Quoted in MG, 1, 510. 
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Vaisnavism questioned the fundamental theory of karma, which 
provided the doctrinal basis of the brahmanical social order. 
They tried to contain social discontent rather than channalise 
it into revolutionary directions. By promising religious equality 
in place of other forms of equality they helped to reconcile the 
lower orders to the existing social system. The spirit of protest 
against social inequities, which characterised these movements 
in their earlier stages, withered away in course of time, and they 
identified themselves with the essentials of the varna organis¬ 
ation. Thus the complex of all these factors helped to maintain 
the comparative calmness of the sudras and to secure their 
permanent servitude. 
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DATE OF THE Alanu Smrti WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE TENTH CHAPTER 

The time bracket 200 B.C. — A.D. 200 suggested by Biihler 
for the Manu Smrti covers a period of four hundred years.^ 
Jayaswal substantially delimits this period and ascribes Manu 
to the period of the brahmanical ‘counterrevolution’ in the age 
of the Suhgas.2 But a careful study of the law-book of Narada 
(fifth-sixth century) would show that the brahmanas arc given 
equally, if not more, important privileges by that lawgiver. A 
comparison of some technical terms used in Manu with those 
found in inscriptions also suggests a late date for this law-book. 

Although the Yavanas mentioned by Manu and identical 
with the Indo-Greeks lose their importance in the early centuries 
of the Christian era this is not true of the Sakas, Pahlavas, and 
Abhfras who continue to hold ground in north-western India 
during that period. Of course inscriptions do not mention 
the Parthians beyond the first century a.d., but they attest 
the existence of the Sakas till the end of the fourth century 
and that of the Abhiras from the second to the fourth centuries. 
Curiously enough Manu speaks of a mixed caste called maitra;^ 
they may be identified with the Maitrakas of Valabhl, who 
appear in inscriptions in the fifth century although as a tribe 
they may have existed earlier. 

Two mixed castes meda and andhra bracketted together in 
the tenth chapter of Manu^ appear in the same form in Pala 
inscriptions.^ The ambasthas, who appear mentioned as a mixed 

1. SBE, XXV, Introd., pp. CXIV-GXVIII. 

2. Manu and TajHavalkya^ \yp, cf. Kane,A. .S'., ii, p. XI. 

Ketkar {History of Caste, p. 66) argues that the work belongs to a.d. 272-320. 

3. The earliest inscription of the Maitrakas belongs to a.d. 502, but 
they appear to have been the feudatories of the Guptas in the fifth century. 

4. X. 49-50. 

5. El, hi, no. 36, 11. 5-6, 22-23. 
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caste in earlier texts, are described by Manu as physicians, a 
function associated with them in early medieval times.^ The 
most striking thing about the tenth chapter of Manu is the 
sudden jump in the number of mixed castes to over sixty from 
about twenty in the earlier law-books. Since this is not found 
in any other srnrti, it makes the tenth chapter of Manu suspect. 
On the other hand the number of the mixed castes increases 
in such later texts as the Skanda Purdtja and the Brahmavaivarta 
Pur ana. Manu's number exceeds 100 if we add to it the list of 
mixed castes given in the Brahmavaivarta Pur ana All this might 
suggest that the tenth chapter of Manu is very late ])ecause 
none of these Puranas seem to have existed before c, a.d. 700. 

The provision for land gift in the fourth chaptc^r of Manu 
may suggest its contemporaneity with the Smrtis and inscrip- 
tioris of the early Christian centuries. Manu recommends gift of 
land and points out the merit of granting it,^ which is touched 
on only ill some Dharmasutras. But it is in consonance with the 
teachings of the Sdnti Parvan, of' Vi.snu,"' Yajhavalkya^’ and 
Bjhaspati.^ We have a section called bhilmidd?iapra<atnsd in the 
Anu dsana Parva.^ The later text and the Visnudharmottara Purdna^ 
(eighth century) declare the gift of land to be the best of all 
the gifts. But Manu liolds a diliereiit view. According to him 
the gift of the Veda or learning [brahniaddna) is superior to all 
the other gifts including that of land.Manu docs not favour 
the ac('eptanc(‘ of land by a brahmana on the ground that such 
pratigraha destroys the merit of the recipient.This obviously 


1. D. C. Sircar, Studies in the Sjciefy and Administration of Ancient and 
Medieval India, i, 107-8. 

2. Brahma Khaoda. X. 1-1-13G. 

3. R. C. Hazra, Studies in Ptimnic Records on Hindu Rites and Cuslotus (2ntl 
edn., Delhi, 1975), pp. 165-67. 

-1. IV. 230. 

5. Vipm. Chs. 91-S)2, quoted in SUE. xxv, 165 fn. 

6 . 1 . 210 - 11 . 

7. 1. 8. 

8. Cr. edn., Ch. 61. 

9. III. 93.13. 

10. IV. 233. 

11. IV. 188-89. 
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points to a situation in which land grants had become the order 
of the day, and Manu’s model of a puritan brahmana was in 
danger of being subverted. But the practice being widespread, 
Manu reluctantly allows a brahmana to accept land; provided 
untilled {akrta) land is preferred to tilled {krta) land.^ The 
epigraphic reference to the faint beginning of land grant can 
possibly be pushed back to the first century b.c., but clear 
evidence belongs to the second century a.d. in Maharashtra 
under the Siitavahana rulers. However Manu's law-book was 
applicable to the Aryavarta, where we have hardly any instance 
of land grant in the first two-three centuries of the Christian era. 

It seems that by the fourth century or so the j^ractice may have 
become common enough to have invited the attention of Manu. 
His recommendation regarding acceptance of the uncultivated 
land reminds us of the grant of khila or aprahala land to the 
brahmana according to the principle of bhumicchidranydya,^ 
mentioned first in inscriptions of the fifth century. Manu also 
uses the term kuta-idsana in the sense of forged laud grant,® 
which term is used in the law-books of Gupta times and in a 
land grant of Harsavardhana.^ All this helps us to fix the 
lower limits for dating his law'-book. 

Although Manu recommends payment of lower class servants 
in cash or pana, he is the first lawgiver to ordain that fiscal 
and administrative functionaries should be paid by grants of 
land,^ a provision also repeated by Brhaspati.® This again 
reminds us of the situation in which both religious and non¬ 
religious services are paid through land grants. Direct epigraphic 
corroboration of non-religious grants is not available because 
these were recorded on such perishable material as piece of cloth 
or the bark of the birch tree, but we have a few instances of 
land grants to secular parties in the fifth century.’ The term 

1. X. 114. 

2. C7/,iii, no. 31,11. 7-11, 13. 

3. IX. 232. 

4. EP vii, no. 22, 1. 10. 

5. VII. 115-20. 

6. Quoted in Vyavaharamayukha (Ir. P. V. Kane & S. G. Patwardhan), 
pp. 25-27. 

7. Indian Feudalism^ pp. 13-14. 
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da§agrdmi used by Kautilya and da§agrdmapaii by Manu^ is 
however mentioned first in a Pala inscription of the ninth 
century. 2 

In his law of inheritance Manu recommends that the kindSa 
or cultivator should go to the eldest son of a brahmana.^ This 
would suggest that certain cultivators or cultivating tenants 
were attached to the family lands, and although division of 
landed property is not explicitly recommended by Manu, it is 
dilhcult to think of cultivators in isolation from the land they 
tilled. A Pallava Prakrt copper plate charter of about a.d, 
250-350 transfers sharecroppers to a beneficiary along with the 
land.^ The allied provision in Manu therefore may not have 
been of an earlier date. 

The establishment of a military unit called gulma for two to 
five villages in backward areas appears as a device in Manu.^ 
Its head can be identified as gulmika or gumika mentioned in a 
Pallava Prakrit inscription of the middle of the fourth century 
A.D.® But gaulmika clearly appears in inscriptions of Bihar and 
Bengal in the fifth century,’ and repeatedly in the list of royal 
officers mentioned in later Ghamba, Pala and Sena grants.® 

The divinity of kingship is a distinctive feature of the law¬ 
book of Manu, who assigns the attributes of eight gods to the 
king.® The Kusana and Satavahana inscriptions introduce the 
idea of royal divinity,^® but the Gupta epigraphs provide a more 
convincing counterpart for the ideas of Manu, The Allahabad 
inscription of Samudra Gupta, possibly belonging to the middle 
of the fourth century, compares the king to four gods.^^ This 

1. Vll. 115. 

2. it/, xxix, no. 13, 11. 28-29; the term used is daiagramika, 

3. IX. 150. 

4. itV, i, no. 1, 1. 39. 

5. VII. 114. 

(). SeL Insert., i, Bk. Ill, no. 65, 1. 5; the term gumika is used. Sukthankar 
reads gdmika as gumika in a Satavahana inscription of the first half of the third 
•century a.d. ibid., p. 212, fn. 6. 

7. C//, iii, no. 12, 1. 29. 

8. N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal y iii (Rajshahi, 1929), 184. 

9. VIII. 4-8. 

10. Sel. Insert.y i, Bk. II, nos. 40, 41, 44, etc., cfno. 86. 

11. Line 26. 
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suggests that the order of eight gods found in Manu may have 
developed later. Similarly the term daivata applied by Manu to 
the brahmana^ is applied as paramadaivata to Gupta kings first 
in the Bengal inscriptions of the fifth century.^ All this would 
indicate a late date for chapters VII, IX and XI of Manu 
where these ideas occur. On the other hand the term ak^ayanidhi 
used by Manu in the sense of perpetual deposit^ occurs as 
ak^ayanivi in the second century inscriptions^ of the Kusanas 
and Satavahanas and is found later in several land grants. 

Some indication of the date can be given on the basis of the 
references to coins in Manu. For various offences Manu 
prescribes fines in panas, and there is no doubt that the age of 
the Kusanas and Guptas saw an extensive use of coins. The 
standard Kusana gold coin weighed 144 grains, which seems 
to be the equivalent of 80 kr.pmlas or rattis for a suvarria (coin) 
given in Manu.*'* But the rate of interest recommended by 
Manu is higher than the rate in a Nasik inscription of tlie 
second century a.d.® 

In the second century, inscriptions of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni and Rudradaman emphcisise the preservation of 
V’^arnas ns one of the main royal functions. This aspect is also 
stressed by Manu, who is very keen on avoiding varnasamkara. 
All this may point to a date around A.d. 200 for the earlier 
portions of Manu. But an epigraphic examination of some of 
the other contents of Manu would place them in the fifth 
century or even later. We can therefore suggest a revised time 
bracket, between A.d. 220 and 400. This fits in with the dating 
of the Sdjiti Panmn in which some of Manu’s verses exactly 
occur; it is difficult to say who borrowed from whom. However 
the tenth chapter, which deals with over five dozen mixed 
castes, may belong to late Gupta or even post-Gupta times. 


1. IX. 317; XI. 84. 

2. Sel. Inscrr., i, Bk. Ill, nos. 18-19. 

3. VII. 83. 

4. Sel. inserr., i, Bk. II, no. 49,1. 11; no. 58, 1. 1. 

5. VIII. 134. 

6. VIII. 139-42; Sel. /wjcrr., i,Bk. II. no.-58, 11. 1-3. 
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PROLIFERATION OF SERVILE AND 
PEASANT CASTES 


The later Vcclic texts speak of four varnas, a few non-Aryan 
tribals such as the Nisadas and Andhras, and of about a dozen 
craft groups. All these find place in the puru^amedhn described 
in the Yajus texts. The object of this sacrifice was to establish 
some kind of rapport between the patriarchal ^A.ryans’ living on 
cattle-rearing and plough-agriculture and matrilincal non- 
Aryans engaged in hunting and hoe-cultivation. The puwsmedha 
was evidently a religious mechanism for bringing the diver¬ 
gent orders, occupations and non-Aryan peoples under one 
umbrella. But these tribes and occupations did not assume the 
characteristics of caste in the brahmanical sense. Another device 
introduced in later Vedic times to absorb the non-Aryan peoples 
in the brahmanical fold was the theory of the vratya. Vratyas, 
as later explained by Kautilya and Manu, were originally 
dvijas who came to be regarded as ‘second class citizens’ 
because of their deviation from vrata or vow. The Magadhas, 
originally a people who settled down in Magadha, belonged 
to this category, and their king appears as a vratya ruler in 
later Vedic texts. But the vratya also included many other 
peoples. It was a package term used by the brahmanas to cover 
such tribal people in the eastern zone as lived on hoe-cultiva¬ 
tion, producing some kind of primitive maize calld gavedhuka^^ 
which served as their food and the fodder of their 
cattle. They seem to have been a matrilincal people. Rudra, 
the god of animals, was the god of the vratyas, who knew 
neither ploughing nor trading. The vratyas were possibly the 
black-and-red ware people who used microliths and some copper 
implements in the pre-iron age in eastern U.P., Bihar and 
Bengal, and lived on fish and rice. However their material 

1. K.P. Chattopadhyaya, The Ancient Indian Culture Contacts and Migrations 
(Calcutta, 1970), p. 28. 
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'equipment does not suggest large settlements in the thickly 
forested areas of the Gahga basin. Evidently the vratya people 
consisted of several tribes such as the Nisadas, Punjisthas and 
others whose names are not mentioned. Members of a clan 
headed by its chief may have lived together for six generations, 
and at a time they may have numbered 200.^ A clan was 
collectively admitted to later Vedic peasant society through 
the ritual known as vrdtya}>foma, and gradually it settled down to 
plough agriculture and developed as a caste. Some names 
mentioned in Manu may look back to much earlier times, but 
all this is speculative. 

With the establishment of a full-fledged agrarian economy 
based on iron-plough agriculture the ‘Aryan’ society went on 
expanding through conquests, and the problem of tribal 
acculturation assumed important dimensions in pre-Maury a 
times when we find at least sixteen large territorial kingdoms 
in northern India inhabited by the standard four orders 
and numerous new tribes. The spread of iron technology in 
eastern U.P. and Bihar, the beginnings of trade and commerce, 
the use of coins and the rise of towns in the Gahga basin 
naturally gave rise to many crafts, whose practitioners had to 
be given place in the brahmanical social framework. Hence the 
Dharmasutras evolved the theory of the anuloma and pratiloma^ 
namely, the mixed castes formed as a result of miscegenation 
between men of the higher varnas and women of the lower 
varnas and vice versa. The number of such castes arose gradually. 
The Dharmasutras mention twenty-four mixed castes, and 
Kautilya specifies sixteen; all of whom except vratya are 
common to the Dharmasutra list, which raises the total number 
of mixed castes to twenty-five. Obviously the list does not 
include all the crafts, twenty-eight of which arc mentioned in 
the Digha Nikdya and eighteen of which seem to have been 
organized into guilds conventionally known as the as fdda^a §reni 
in early Pali texts.* The craft guilds did not develop into rigid 


1. /W.,pp. 25-26. 

2. The number eighteen is latter applied to tirthas (officers in the 
Arthaidstra oi KsMXilydi), parihdra (immunities), parvans askfauhi(iis in the 
Mahdbhdrata, to Purdt^ and so on. Its multiple thirty-six appears in early 
medieval times to enumerate varnas. 
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castes so long as there was plentiful use of money, thriving 
towns meeting the needs of their rural hinterlands and vice 
versa, and expanding trade and commerce from about the fifth 
ceutury b.g. to about the fifth century a.d. The economic set¬ 
up made room for considerable mobility in the case of crafts¬ 
men and merchants for whom the taboos regarding food and 
marriage habits had to be relaxed. 

But when we come to Manu’s tenth chapter, ascribable to 
late Gupta times, we have the remarkable spectacle of sixty- 
one mixed castes, most of them being the products of praiiloma 
or hypogamous unions. Later Hsiian Tsatig notices so many 
mixed castes that he finds it difficult to describe them. Manu 
offers two explanations for their origin. First he takes recourse 
to the vratya theory, which was modified in post-Vedic times. 
Baudhayana identifies vratya with the vaniasajnkara and the third 
book of the Artha^dslra of Kautilya roundly supports this view.^ 
According to Kautilya the vratyas are sons begotten by impure 
men of any of the four orders on a woman of lower caste.* 
Manu also characterises the vratya as a mixed caste but excludes 
the sudras from the process of producing the vratyas. In addition 
to assigning a mixed origin to the vratya both Kautilya and 
Manu call him a deviant from the established religious practice. 
According to Manu a twice-born ( dvijdti) produces on a similar 
woman {savarnd) those who do not observe vrata (avratdn) , and 
these people, who are not entitled to’the sacred thread ceremony, 
are called vratya.^ The vratya brahmana produces on a brah- 
mana woman Bhurjakantaka, Avantya, Vatadhana, Puspadha 
and Saikha.^ The progeny of the rajanya vratya from a ksatriya 
woman consist of the Jhallas, Mallas, Licchavis, Natas, Karanas, 
Khasas and Dravi^as.® From the vraisya vatya on a vaisya are 
produced Sudhanva, Acarya, Karusa, Vijanma, Maitra and 
Satvata.® Thus Manu enumerates in all eighteen vratya mixed 
castes. Although divided into three categories of brahmana, 

1. III. 7. 

2. According to Kanglc’.s translation of AS^ III. 7 vratyas arc produced 
by in pure men of three higher varnas on women of the same varna. 

3. X. 20. 

4. X. 21. 

5. X. 22. 

6. X. 23. 
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ksatriya and vaisya, they are all reduced to the position of 
sudras inasmuch as they are not entitled to upanayana and con¬ 
sequently Vedic studies. In addition to these vratya castes, Manu 
enumerates twelve ksatriya castes who were reduced to sudra- 
hood on account of abandoning their rituals and lack of contact 
with the brahmanasJ These are Paundraka, Audra, Dravida, 
Kamboja, Yavana, §aka, Parada, Pahlava, Gina, Kirata, 
Darada and Khasa.* They are as good as vratyas, for they are 
also distinguished by the lack of upanayana. Since two mixed 
castes mentioned in the second list are also found in the first 
list, the total number of the vratya and semi-vratya castes 
comes to twenty-eight. 

It is difficult to identify all the twenty-eight ethnically, 
linguistically, geographically and occupationally. The Avantya 
(people of Avanti), and Vatadhana (mentioned as a people in 
the Mahdbhdrata) definitely belong to the category of tribes and 
peoples, and at least the former lived in the Malwa area. The 
Satvata tribe also belonged to western India, and if we identify 
the Maitra with the Maitraka, which is grammatically a diminu¬ 
tive of the former, the Maitra belonged to Valabhi situated in 
the Kathiawar region of Gujarat. The Mallas lived in earlier 
times in the foothills of the Himalayas, and in Gupta times 
the Licchavis had set up their rule in Nepal, where they made 
land grants to the brahmanas. The Jhallas may have been 
their neighbours, and were probably the remnants of a tribe. 
The title jhalla is still prevalent, and we have a district called 
Jhalawar in Rajasthan. The Paundrakas belonged to north 
Bengal, the Auejras to Orissa, and the Dravidas to south India, 
and all the three are mentioned by Manu in the same geogra¬ 
phical order. Similarly a set of foreign peoples ~ the Yavana, Saka, 
Parada and Pahlava —is mentioned in a neat geographical and 
chronological order which also includes the borderline Kambojas; 
they all belonged to north-western India. We have another group 
of local and foreign peoples belonging to northern and eastern 
India. They are mixed together as Cina, Kirata, Darada and 
Khasa; many of these find place in the Mahdbhdrata, and the 


1. X. 43-44. 

2. Ibid. 
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Khasas are also mentioned as a people in Pala inscriptions 
-along with the Huna and Kulika. Karusa can be idcntifii^d as 
a people of the forested area of Bihar covering the districts of 
Sasaram and Palarnau. All told nineteen out of the twenty 
mixed castes of Manu appear to be indigenous or foreign tribes, 
mostly living in the periphery of the Aryavarta or Brahmavarta 
which was the area of the Aryan culture according to Manu. 
Thus the myth of the vratyahood or the status resulting from the 
loss of ritual was invented to facilitate the admission of local and 
foreign tribes as non-dvija members of society. However these 
members enjoyed varying degrees of respectability as degraded 
brahmanas, ksalriyas, vaisyas and siidras. 

Of the remaining nine vraiya castes mentioned by Manu 
bhurjakanlaka, puspadha,^ saikha and acarya seem to be degraded 
priests or followers of different religious sects which tended to 
crystallize into castes. Natas and karanas arc occupational 
groups; sudhanva may have been a group of archers, while 
vijanma literally means an illegitimate child. 'Fhus the vratya 
theory was used by Manu on a large scale to cover all categories 
““ ethnic, occupational and territorial — which had been 
assimilated in brahmanical society as castes. It is likely that 
the tenth chapter of Manu, which theorises about the legiti- 
misation of these peoples as castes, is a work of about the fifth 
century by when all these tribes had been assimilated into 
brahmanical society. 

The second explanation given by Manu for the origin of 
numerous castes is the extension of the theory of anuloma and 
pratilorna^ an idea which also forms part of the vratya theory. 
More than thirty castes are accounted for by means of this 
theory. The origins of a good many of these are explained in 
the Dharmasutras, and in several cases the varnasamkara theory 
applied by Manu runs counter to them. The inconsistencies 
involved in accounting for the varnasamkara origin of the same 
caste in different ways by different lawgivers including Manu 
have been brought out in an article.^ They demonstrate that 

1. The bhurjakantaka may have something to do with the Bhojaka, 
rst mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmatia. 

2. Vivekananda Jha, “Varnasamkara in the Dharmasutras : Theory and 
'Pr 2 ictic(i'‘\ Journal of the Economic and Socied History of the Orient^ xiii (1970), 
273-88. 
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this theory was fictitious. Whether it is deviation from prescribed 
varna duties or the miscegenation between the varnas or both 
the relentless logic of the four original varnas is being imposed 
on all the castes. But it seems that many of the mixed castes 
had nothing to do with the four orders in either sense. The 
explanation has to be sought in certain historical processes. 

The non-Sanskritic names of many of these mixed castes and 
their description as tribes or occupations at difiererit places 
suggests that these were older tribes and occupations improvised 
into castes. We may possibly identify eighteen remnants of the 
older tribes in thisManu’s list of mixed castes. These are: Abhira, 
Ahindaka, Ambastha, Andhra, Gandala, Guncu, Dasa, Kaivartta, 
Madgu, Madhuka, Magadha, Margava, Meda,Nisada, Pukkusa, 
Sairindhra, Vaidehaka, and Vena. The remaining thirteen, 
namely, avrta, ayogava, carmakara, dhigvana, kukkutaka, 
karavara, karana, ksatta, maitreyak, pandusopaka, parasava, 
suta, svapaka, and ugra might indicate occupation/* Antyava- 
sayin, though defined as a separate mixed caste in Vasistha and 
Manu, seems to have been an omnibus term applied to all the 
untouchables. 

The total number of vratya and mixed castes mentioned by 
Manu comes to sixty-one, and, if we add the four broad orders, 
it comes to sixty-five. This list includes practically all the mixed 
castes mentioned in the Dharmasutras and the Arthasdstra of 
Kautilya. These are ambastha, antyavasayin, ayogava, 
bhijjyakantha, candela, karana, ksatta, kukkutaka, magadha, 
nisada, parasava, pukkusa or paulkasa, suta, svapaka, ugra, vaid- 
chaka or vaideha, venaor vaina, and yavana. Dausrnanta, dhivara, 
krta, kusilava, mahisya, and murdhavasikta are the mixed castes 
who are mentioned in the earlier lists but do not find place in 
Manu’s catalogue, although nata in Manu may correspond to 
kusilava in Kautilya. Vratya appears as a mixed caste in 
Kautilya, but Baudhayana and Manu treat it as a generic term, 
and Manu places twenty-eight mixed castes in this category. 
However the important thing to note is more than doubling of 

1. The problem of occupational untouchables has been discussed by 
Vivekananda Jha in his Patna University Ph. D. thesis, Untouchables in 
Early India, Ch. III. 
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the mixed castes in Manu. In the earlier law-books altogether 
their number is twenty-five, but in the tenth chapter of Manu 
it rises to over sixty. The lists in either case may not be 
exhaustive, but they unmistakably reflect the trend towards the 
multiplication of castes. 

In post-Gupta times the number of ‘mixed’ castes goes on 
steadily multiplying, and from the numerical point of view 
Manu’s list is not very much different from the one given in 
the tenth chapter of the Brahma khanda of the Brahmavaivarta 
Purdna, attributable to the tenth century. The latter counts 
seventy-two mixed castes, of which many are common to Manu. 
However the additional castes, mentioned in this Purana, 
comprise about fifty tribes and craft groups who do not appear 
in Manu. 

It is obvious that we can neither accept Manu’s explanation 
of the proliferation of castes nor its further projection in later 
texts. Then how did this number increase ? Since many of the 
mixed castes were originally tribes, we have to find out the 
circumstances under which they were made part of the caste 
system. As stated earlier, conquest and territorial expansion 
brought the caste or varna-based rulers into contact with the 
tribal, aboriginal people all over the country. Since the estab¬ 
lished values regarding property, social orders and patriarchal 
family were not shared by the tribal people who did not under¬ 
stand the language of the ruling class, by persisting in their old 
ways of life they created troubles for these rulers. Asoka had to 
face difficulties, and he tried to convert them to civilized life 
by propagating principles of dharma among them. He claims 
to have achieved success, but we have no idea of its extent. 

The society which received the tribals in pre-Manu times 
and the methods through which it assimilated them changed 
after the age of Manu. Although the earlier society was varna- 
divided, it was not sharply marked by unequal distribution of 
land leading to the establishment of strong private rights in it. 
Independent peasants formed the backbone of the society which 
was also served by a considerable amount of trade and commerce, 
a good many thriving towns and handicrafts, and a widespread 
use of metallic money. The tribals therefore were annexed to 
a four-tier society, and several of them were absorbed as ksatriyas 
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and vaisyas. The vratya list of Manu docs not speak of any 
specific sudra caste. On the other hand it specifies twelve second- 
class ksatriya castes (all of them being originally tribal peoples, 
foreign and indigenous) and six vaisya castes tribes. The number 
of the brfdmiana vratya castes is five, out of whom only two 
appear to be remnants of original tribes. It seems that the 
vratya. theory meant for according recognition to tribals annexed 
to brahrnanical society had started much earlier, and if Manu’s 
vratya examples are taken as marking the climax of the old 
process, it would appear that most tribals were given place in 
the second and third strata of society, in other words as 
warriors and peasants. 

The mechanism for absorbing tribals involved the support of 
brahmana priests and Buddhist monks who received gifts consist¬ 
ing of cash money supplemented by grants of pieces of land. This 
can be said on the basis of epigraphic evidence from western 
Maharashtra and in the Sanchi and Bharhut areas. The nature 
of gift was determined by the medium of exchange prevalent 
in circa h.c. 200-A.D. 5(X). The Buddhist missionaries, like 
the dharmamahdmdtras of Asoka, must have played an important 
part in propagating Buddhist social ethics among the tribal 
people. This ethic emphasised the values of patriarchal family, 
individual property, respect towards elders, monks, priests, etc., 
preservation of cattle wealth, and respect for ksatriyas and 
brahmanas, for according to the later Buddhist texts the Buddha 
was born only in the two higher varnas. It was in this phase 
that a good portion of Maharashtra and Gujarat was accul- 
turated, and, because of the strength of the four-strata system, in 
these areas almost all the four orders came to be established. 

Cash grants were supplemented by grant of pieces of land, 
mostly belonging to the royal demesne {rdjakatji khetam) in western 
Maharashtra where we have the earliest inscriptional evidence. 
Villages also began to be granted, but such grants transferred 
the royal revenues in the donated areas and not their owner¬ 
ship. In any case in Gupta and post-Gupta times the mechanism 
of gift-making changed materially. Gash endowments were 
replaced mainly by land endowments, and Buddhist receivers 
by brahmana beneficiaries. 
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Later rulers, instead of deputing dharmarnaJidmdtras or anta- 
mahdmdtras, adopted the practice of planting brahinanas in the 
tribal areas through land grants. Between the second and 
fifth centuries brahmanas were granted land in good 
numbers in the Deccan — in Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra, 
Land grants to brahmanas on a considerable scale 
appear in Madhya Pradesh in the fourth-fifth centuries, 
in Orissa in the fifth-seventh centuries, in West Bengal and 
Bangladesh during the same period, in Assam in the seventh 
century and in Himachal Pradesh and Nepal in the fifth- 
seventh centuries. To the sixth-seventh centuries belong an 
appreciable number of grants issued to brahmanas by the 
Maitraka princes of Valabhi in Gujarat. In short in the fourth- 
seventh centuries large-scale land grants were made to members 
of the priestly order in the outlying, peripheral, backward (and 
in some cases mountainous), and aboriginal areas such as 
Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bengal, Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, and Nepal. In some cases the 
number of landed beneficiaries was quite large. In the fifth 
century 1000 brahmanas were endowed with land in one dis¬ 
trict by a charter by Pravarasen II.^ In the seventh century, 
205 brahmanas were granted land through a single charter in 
Assam, and 100 brahmanas through a single charter in the wild 
tracts of the Tipperah district of Bangladesh. In the same 
century 23 brahmanas in one case and 12 in another received 
lands in the Guttack area, and in the following century 200 
brahmanas were given lands in the Balasore district of the same 
state.2 

Since the priestly beneficiaries were endowed with almost all 
the fiscal rights and privileges which were enjoyed by the kings, 
they were faced with the problem of collecting regular share of 
the produce, levying forced contributions such as food, fuel, 
grass, timber, etc., and imposing forced labour called vi$ti or 
pi4d. If necessary they could lease their land and fiscal rights 
to others and replace one set of peasants by another. They had 

1. D. G, Sircar (cd.), Sel. Inscr,, i, Bk. Ill, no. 62,11. 19-20. 

2. For more instances see B. P. Mazumdar, “Collective Landgrants in 
Early Medieval Inscriptions”, 5", x (1968), 7-17. 
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also the authority to punish offences against family and property. 
Although in many cases the villagers were instructed to carry 
out the orders of the beneficiaries and in some cases specifically 
transferred to them, these provisions in themselves would not 
help the brahmanas unless these were constantly enforced. 
But for enjoying all these fiscal and economic concessions and 
maintaining law and order the brahmanas did not possess any 
administrative apparatus. In a way they appeared as the 
enjoyers of a good portion of the produce but did not have the 
coercive machinery to compel the peasants and artisans to 
produce. What they mainly possessed was the strength of 
refined rituals and the ability to propagate the varna ideology 
and convert the people to it. For various civil and criminal 
offences the Smrtis prescribe not only fines and punishments 
enforceable by the government but also elaborate penances 
{prdyakittas)y which obviously were enforced by the brahmanas. 
But these would not mean anything to the tribals who did not 
subscribe to the varna system and the values associated with it. 
The brahmanas therefore accelerated the age-old practice of 
converting the tribes into castes within their established social 
framework. This is the reason why the lists of Manu and of the 
late Puranas disclose a large number of mixed castes, all sudras, 
whose tribal origins can be detected without difficulty. 

In backward areas the land grant economy led to the acces¬ 
sion of numerous tribes as varnasamkara sudras; in settled areas 
it led to the loss of mobility at the lower levels. The loss of 
mobility was further caused by the decline of foreign trade. One 
of the reasons of the flourishing trade in the first two centuries 
of the Christian era was the establishment of stability over large 
areas on account of the Han, Kusana and Iranian (Arcasid) 
empires, all of which carried trade with one another and the 
Roman empire. The first thi ee empires disappeared in the middle 
of the third century,^ and decline set in in the Roman empire a 
century later. Trade with the eastern Roman empire continued 
in a depleted form in Gupta times, for some Byzantine coins 
of the fifth-sixth centuries have been found in India. But this 

1. Michael Loewe, “Aspects of World Trade in the First Seven 
Centuries of the Christian Era”, no. 2 (1971), 177. 
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trade sharply declined from the sixth century. One of the 
reasons was the acquisition of knowledge of silk by the Byzantium 
which ceased to depend for its silk on India from the seventh 
century. Even earlier we have an indication of sharp fall in 
silk production in western India, for in the middle of the fifth 
century a guild of silk weavers migrated from the Nausari- 
Broach region, the hinterland of the Gujarat ports, to Mandasor 
in Malwa where they gave up their old vocation and proliferated 
into the occupations of archers, story tellers, religious expounders 
(teachers), astrologers, warriors, and ascetics.^ Obviously 
all these trades were non-productive. On account of fall in 
demand for trade similar things may have happened to other 
craft guilds engaged in petty commodity production. 

Decline of trade in the western world and central Asia was 
not offset by trade with China and South-East Asia, which 
possibly in the third-fourth centuries, supplied gold to India 
in return for beryl, cotton fabrics and sugar. During the rule of 
the Wei dynasty (a.d. 220-265) the Chinese learnt from Indians 
the art of making from stone coloured glass which could be 
passed off as beryl.^ Soon after the sixth century a.d. they 
learnt cotton cultivation and the manufacture of textiles from 
Central Asia and South-East Asia, where it was introduced 
through Indian contacts.’’ They also learnt the art of making 
sugar from Magadha in the reign of the Tang Emperor Tai- 
tsang (a. 0.627-649).** Hence by the seventh century or so 
China and South-East Asia ceased to depend on India for the 
supply of sugar, cotton goods and precious stones. This, therefore, 
undermined Indian trade in this direction. What India supplied 
later consisted mainly of perfumes and elephant tusks. 

Commercial decline is also indicated by progressive decline 
in the pure gold content of the Gupta gold coins as compared 
with those of the Kusanas. The Vasudeva coins have 118 grains 
of pure gold, the Candragupta-Kumaradevi coins 109, certain 
Samudra Gupta coins have 105-04, other Samudra Gupta-Gandra 


1. Sel. Inscr., i, Bk. Ill, no. 24, verses 16-19. 

2. Tan Chang, “Ancient China’s Quest for Indian Products”, The 
Sunday Statesman, Magazine Section, 6 April 1969. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. 
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Cupta I coins have 99-98, the Archer coins of Kumara Gupta I 
have 92, the similar coins of Skanda Gupta have 79-67, and 
those of the successors of Narasimha Gupta have 73-54 grains.^ 
Thus by the middle of the fifth century the pure gold content 
of the Gupta coins is reduced to almost half the gold content 
of the Kusana coins. By the end of the sixth century gold coins 
almost disap[)ear and become rare for about four hundred years. 
In western India under the Sakas and Guptas we have a good 
number of silv(T coins which were apparently used for trade in 
that area, but they practically disappear in post-Gupta times. 
All this must have meant a great setback to heavy commercial 
transactions. 

Medium and petty transactions, especially internal, could be 
carried on through coppt'r coins, but we have very few copper 
coins after Candra Gupta II. Imitations of Kusana copper coins 
have been found in certain parts of the country, but their 
number is limited as compared to those of the Kusanas. 
Paucity of coins therefore indicates substantial shrinkage of the 
int<Tnal market Irom the middle of the fifth century. 

The decline of trade and petty coiiimodity production is 
further underlined by the decay of urban settlements in (iupta 
times and their desertion in the post-Gupta period. Excavated 
urban sites in north India show a constant improvement in 
structures from about the fifth century b.g. to about the third 
century a.d., the Kusana levels providing the most nourishing 
phase. In Pakistan the Kusana phase is so thriving that it is 
called the golden age of that country. But when we come to 
Gupta levels in northern India, we notice that Kusana bricks 
are re-used in their buildings. In post-Gupta times most ex¬ 
cavated sites were abandoned, for we have little or no signs of 
habitation. I’his is also attested by Hsuan Tsang. Although his 
observations are confined to the decay of the Buddhist towns, 
their number is considerable, and in many cases his statement 
can be substantiated archaeologically.^ The decay of towns 
therefore would mean less activity for crafts and commerce. 

1. Based on S. K. Maity, Economic Life of North India in Gupta Period 
(Calcutta, 1957), Appendix 111, p. 202 and Tabic I (c) on p. 205; also see 
my “Indian Feudalism Retouched”, The Indian Histnical Review, i (1974), 
322-23. 

2. R. S. Sharrna, “Decay of Gangetic Towns in Gupta and Post- 
Gupta Times,” Journal of Indian History^ Golden Jubilee Volume, 1973 
pp. 135-50. 
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Coupled with the practice of land grants the decay of trade 
created conditions for reversion from semi-commodity production 
to some kind of natural economy in which people were mainly 
attached to the lands and all remunerations were made through 
land grants and grant in the share of produce. Although for 
acquiring lands the brahrnanas moved from one place to the 
other, artisans and merchants did not have to move. Social 
intercourse in the form of marriage and interdining was confined 
to a small circumference, and it is prescribed that a bnlhinana 
should not give his daughter to a person who lives at a long 
distance. On account of loss of mobility, territorial and occupa¬ 
tional, at the lower levels of society in a purely agrarian economy 
guilds of artisans based on occupation tended to fossilize into 
cast(\s, Tliis may have been pcirticularly true of the settled older 
aieas. 

The decline of crafts and commerce lessened the importance 
of traders and craftsmen and hardened the attitude of landed 
classes -- brahmanas and ksatriyas — towards them. Craftsmen 
working in bamboo and leather were placed in the category of 
untouchable castes. But the basic factor that explains the 
increase in the nurnl)er of mixed, sudra castes also operated in 
the case of the conversion of the tribal peoples and in the 
fossilization of craft occupations. It was the expansion of land 
grant economy, and the introduction of feudal localism in which 
everybody had to stick to his land, village, master or client. 
Clients and masters might change, but not their artisans and 
peasants. This changclessncss, which was the result of a society 
which practically stopped petty commodity production, prepared 
the climate for the perpetuation and proliferation of castes. 

It seems that in earlier times artisans sold their products in 
the market and were paid in cash. But in the beginning of the 
sixth century in addition to a share in the produce land grants 
became an important mode of paying them. We have indirect 
indication of service grants in a sale deed recorded on a copper 
plate of A.D. 507 from Rajshahi district in Bangladesh. In 
defining the plots of land granted to brahmanas, the plots of 
land belonging to the neighbouring cultivators are mentioned 
in detail. This list also includes many artisans. We hear of the 
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field belonging to kalaka/ which may be identical with kaulika 
or weaver. There is clear mention of the ground belonging to 
a carpenter called Visnuvarddhaki,^ and to a vaidya or physi¬ 
cian.^ We come across three plots of land each belonging to 
three persons whose names end in vilala/ who are thought to 
have been a mechanic caste like carpenter.^ In addition to this 
we also come across ja{jo)lan-k^etra,^ which may possibly 
belong to a weaver. Similarly the term vi{du)ggurika-‘k,setra^ 
might mean a field belonging to a vdgnrikaor?i hunter. Although 
in some of these cases identification of artisans is doubtfuL 
there is no doubt that service grants were given to artisans and 
others. This coupled with the practice of remunerating their 
services in kind would naturally make them attached to their 
plots of land and make their movements diflicult. It would 
hasten the process of the conversion of crafts into castes and 
contribute to the growth of the jajmdni system. 


1. Sel. Inscr.j i, Bk. Ill, no. 37, line 25. 

2. Jbid., 1. 19. 

3. Ibid., 1. 22. 

4. Ibid.. 11. 19, 21-22, 28. 

5. Ibid., p. 345, fn. 1. 

6. Ibid , 1. 24. 

7. Ibid., 1. 26. 
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antardlas, 185 

antas, 72 

antyas, 143, 228, 270 
antyqjah. 212, 229. 291 
antvfr(Ls''vins, 144, 175, 180, 220-8 
’291, 293 
antyayonis, 143 

annloma, 132, 253, 332, 335 
atiusfnhh, 01, 71, 81 
ariyasyapresyah, 05 
anyavrata, 14, 25 
dpnd-dharma, 192 
apakrsta, 205 
apakrstqjah, '’12 
apapdfra, 125, 229 
apavrata, 14, 25 
aprahata, 328 
aprtiantam, 19 
apr^atah 19 
ar, 9 

arddhnsam, 19 
rrqjakatd, 200, 321 


drdhikah, 240, 257 
ardhasitika, 240 
drogya, 125 
arsa (marriage), 293 
artha, 158 
arthavdda, 202 
arya, 80 
aryd, 289 
dryd, 120 
dry a krta, 117 
dryaprdna. Ml 
dryatvam^ 179 
asamskrta 310 
Asamvrta, 231 
asat, 319, 323 
aspriyas, 273 
asiknivUahy 14 
airaddhdn, 13 
dsramas, 72, 130, 301 
as fade sa sreni, 200 
a^lavidham karma, 104 
asura, 39 

(marriage), 184, 283 
aivamedha, 49, 51, 59-(31, 07, 207 
atlano purisd, 110 
avakrsfa, 297 

avara, 171, 181, 219, 242 
avaravarrtaprdyd, 102 
avrata, (avratdn), 74, 333 
dvuso, 151 
ayqjMn, 13 
aydjya, 188 

qvdjydyajanddhydpane., 188 
B 

bahupahih, 49 
hdhyas, 143-4, 226, 229 
ball, 29-30, 238 
balisddhaka, 30 
balihrt, 53 
hekandfas, 19 
bhadrikdh prajdh, 281 
bhdga, 238 

hhdgadiigha, 81 
bhdgilla-bhdgika, 121 
bhatidagarika, 117 
bhdsa (biid), 124 
bhafamqyept, 174 

bhatakas (bhalakas) 109-11, 115, 194 
bhati. 110 


All the terms have been italicised here, although some appear in Roman 
in the text. 
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bhoga^ 162 

bkrtakas, 110, 205-6, 248 
bhrtakavithh 205-7 
bhrti, no 
bhrtva, 248, 251 
bhujjissa, 180 
bhumicchuiranydyay 328 
bhumipurnsavarjam, 51 
bh umU fidravarjavi , 51 
brahma (marriac^t*). 223 
brahmacariri, 73 
btahmacarya dsiama, 73 
bt'ihmadana 327 
brahmavadin, (>9. 232 

C 

lakray 324 
cakravdka, 285 

larnmakdra (rarmakdra\ 137, 1 12, 291 
336 

candaluy 336 
catidalik/i, 292 

candrdvana (prnaT\r<*222. 233, 271 
28(i, 297 
carmamiuis 32 
carmdvnkarlinah, 221 
iauia, 298 
(oraghdtaka^ 140 
cuddkaratia. 297, 307 

1 ) 

daiva (inarriagr), 223 
daivata, 330 
dak find, 19 
dana, 296 

davday 192, 243, 2fiO. 281, 307 

dati da-samald , 183 

dantakdroy 197 

darbhuy 34 

daridravJthi, 206 

darJapur/iamd.ui, 63 

da^y 23 

ddsa^bhoga, 116 
dasa^dharma , 252 
daiagrdmapaliy 329 
daiagramiy 329 
ddsa'haiydy 11, 25 
ddsa'kammakaray 150 
ddsakammakaraporisay 111 
dasa^paribhoga , 107 
dasa-pravarga, 25 
DdsardjMy 17 
ddsa-viiasy 25 

ddsiy 24, 36, .50, 69, 151,217,224,23 

ddsi-putray 79 

ddstsabhamy 254 

ddsydh-putrahy 69 

dasyu-hatyd, 25 


devajana-vidydy 75 
dhammay 190 
dhaninahy 12 
dhanukdrUy 82 
dharma-mahdmdtra 338-39 
dharma-pravakta, 209 

dhvajdhrly 182 

digvijayay 37 
divdkhii 290 
dirasnbhayagn, 110 
did. 44 
dtonavdpu. 256 
drily 42 

dnrganiveidy 164 
dvandva, Kil 

dvija, 116, 310. 321, 331 

dvijasy 300 

dvijati. 211, 216, 333 

K 

edhanutnadvily 19 
ehiy 72 
ekdiWy 51 
ekajdtiy 230 

<; 

gtdiapati, 97 
gwna-bhojnk a .\, 10-1 

gatja 10, 13 

gdndhana (luarriat^c). 184, 223 
(iandhaiva (heaven), 303 
ganikdy 70 
garbhadiisay 52 

gdthasy 91-2, 100, 108-9, 287 

ganlniika, 329 

gnvedhukdy 331 

gdyatriy (>1, 277 

gopdy 165 

goraksakasy 165 

'golra'y 153, 282 

govikdrlandy 55-(i, 82 

gtdma-hhtjdkdy 170 

grdmdNty 31 

grdma-silpinSy 100 
grdma'laksay 100 
grdtnyakufimihifiahy 164 
grba-ddsa, 138 
gitlmay 32i> 
gulmikay 329 
gumikay 329 

H 

havify 79 
havifkrty 72 
hinajdtiy .56, 138 
hinakarmajdtimy 189 
hinasippdniy 137 
horruiy 304 
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I 

hukdrn^ 82 
iiihdsa, 75 

j 

jagatf. 61 

ia (jo) lari’kseha, 344 
jana, 10. 20 
janangama, 290 
janapada, 163, 183 
janapada-kopa, 321 
janapadaniveia, 181 
jdnapadobhijdtah, 172 
jamnahdni. 303 
janya, 62 
janya-mitra, 62 
jdtakatma, 298 
jdtis, 138. 323-4 
jattahhayaga, 110 
jeffhakn, 100 

K 

kahbdlahhoyaga, 110 

kaivartas, 272 

knlpa, 158 

halydrii vdk, 72 

/. ammakarl, 151 

kdmotthdpyafh 65 

kdmyakdra, 197 

kap uydm, 71 

karisa, 105, 256 

karma (ddctrinr), .323, 325 

karrnakara, 30, 49, 164, 171, 2^18 

karmakartd, 49 

karmdra, 31-2, 55, 57, 82 

kartjavedhana, 297 

karfakas, 161-2, 165 

kdrsdpana, 205 

kdrus, 165. 258-9 

kdffha, 307 

kaulataksa, 100 

khattiya, 115, 124, 126-7 

khila^ 328 

kindia, 257-8, 271, 329 
koia, 296 
koti, 308 
krcchra, 221 
kritaddsa, 255 
krta. 328, 336 
krsna (black), 14-5 
krfiiagarbhd 15 
krfuala, 205, 266 
krfiia 23 
kr^ria-riipdh, 15 
kr^Xiayonih-daslky 15 
kfatrai 68 
kfattd, 177, 336 


kfudra^ 44, 
kudya, 206 
A'tt/fl, 10, 37, 264 
kulaka, 270 
kuldla, 82 

kulika, 270, 309, 335 
kulitia^ 269 
kulyavdpdy 256 
ktimbhadasi, 288 
kumbhakdra, 137 
kuiilava, 336 
kuta-Msana, 328 
kutumbin^ 164-5, 258-9 

L 

lokdyata, 158 

ludddcdrd khuddacarati 43, 138 

M 

madhuparka, 76, 135 
madhyamd Idmast gati, 239 
mahdsdla^ 115 
mahdvrata^ 79-80, 277 
majjhimd pa(ipodd, 158 
tndnufi prajd. 14 
mantra 291), 306 
manlrin, 172, 269 
Mdruta (heaven), 303 
mdsafea^ 107-8 
mdlaiiga, 140, 147 
miira, 319 
mHrajdtinnm, 299 
virdhravacah, 1() 
rnrdhravdk, 15 
mrgavns, 82 
mrtapa, 139, 229 
rnuniy 238 
viuniirestha. 70 
mufija, 307 

i\ 

ndgataka, 264 
naimpila, 137 
nalakdra, 137 
mmadheya. 242 
namahy 135 
ndmakara a, 298 
namaskdra mantra, 296 
ndyaka^ 254 
ntcakula, 138 

nikrsfnjdtih. .d.\urih sendh, 15 

nirudfiay 146 

nirrdsana, 66 

nisddadhipatu 78 

nifdda sthapatiy 7 7 

nifeka, 298 

nuka, 205, 213 
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mxkasaria, 61) 
niskramatia, 298 
ttivarfana^ 257 
niyona, 223-4, 287 
nynvavartin, 392 

() 

oflanasava. 79 

P 

paisdfa finarriaRe) UH, 223 
pAka-yajm. 135. 232. 29(i-7, 300 
pala, 199 
pdldgala^ 55-6 
paid gall, 56, 70 

pana. 108, 186, 189, 205. 211, 213, 
215, 217, 265. 281. 328 
paflcqjandh, 78-9 
paiicani hdyajFia, 29 () 
pdriigrahatja, 184 
pdpi^ihalu 143 
pardka, 278 
paramadaivata, 330 
paricdraka, 179 
paricaratiakarmdfia h , 51 

partia-mani 31 

patita, 125-6, 132. 175, 271. 284, 303 

paitra, 118 

pauflikakarihdti /, 300 

pesakdta, 137, 146 

pet^a, 108, 115, 121 

phala, 58-9 

pldd^ 33f) 

pitara, 304 

plava, 290 

posayisiuih. 49 

praraldka, 124 

prdjdpatya^ 223, 297, 303 

prakrti~kopa, 321 

prdqa^ 74 

prdqdydma, 128 

prathamakulika. 270 

praiigraha, 327 

praliioma fmarriajB^t*). 253, 276, 323, 
332-3, 335 
pravara, 304 
pravargya, 85 
prdyainfla. 310 
presya. 121 
pujd, 304 
purisa. 111. 115 
p urriapdtra, 297 
puifisavana, 298 
purta-dharma, 300 
purusamedha, 49, 51, 71, 331 
puff am, 58-9 

R 

rdja~kuldla, 99 
rdja-kumhhakdra, 99 


idja-mdldkdrat 99 
rdjan, 75 
rdja-’Udpita^ 99 
rajm. 239 
rdja~sdsana, 159 

rajasiiya, 37, 54, 57-9, 61-5, 67 

idja-rallnhha, 100 

rdjakarn khefarn, 338 

rdksasa (marriage). 184, 223 

ratnahavimf /, 57, 81-2 

ratnins (sudra and vaisya), 54-7. 87 

rattis, 330 

rivija, 232, 307 

S 

.uihhih 13 
sahhasada, (>0 
sabhya, 270 
sddhdraiia, 303 
sagotra, 97 
sajdta, 57 
samdhartd, 172 
samdnasthdnavdsi, 118 
sarfidhyd, 136 
sarfigha-gaiia, 118 
samgrahilr, 81 
\amiti, 13 
sarrikara, 319 
sannidkdld 
sarfinydsin, 301 
santatih, 310 
sapiuda, 13(), 177 
sarpagrdhddikdh, 16)3 
sarpa~vidy\ 75 
sarvarnedha, 51 
sat, 299, 319, 323 
satanidriya, 81 
sattva, 239 
saundika, 221 
sendnu 55 
seffhichatla, 117 
sigrii, 285 
rda, 310 
silpa, 54 

sfmanlonnayana, 298 
sir a (land). 251 
sira-vdhaka, 251 
Slid (land), 251 
sUddhyakfa, 163 
iivamandiram, 306 
srndrtam, 300 
smrti 300, 311 

sndtaka, 76, 124, 208, 220, 221, 228, 
230, 269, 284 
sorna-ydga, 84 
sovdga, 147 

sraddha, 91, 221, 228, 231, 303, 305 
dramana, 147-8 
irautam, 300 
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300 
ire^iy 264 
Sreriidhamta. 264 
^ref(hah, 212 
sthdli, 84 
sthapati^ 11 
slridhanay 223 
43 

sucam abhidudrava^ 43 
^ucd va abhidtidruve^ 43 
iuca va raikvam abhidudrava, 43 
sudda, 147 

suddo m sudda-daso ra, 103 
sudrd. 36, 286-7, 324 
i udra-bh uvi^^fha^ 2 36 
.< udrakarsakabhuvifthdh, 161 
iudrakar^akaprd vam , 2 (> 1 

xiidra^putra, 69 
.< udravarjam , 127 
xudra-yoni, 69 
ink. 42-3 

Snknlin (pilaras), 301 
iuk-i-ra. 43 
snlka. 178, 238 
inirufii. 231 
s utrddhyak^a, 16 7 
suvartia, 273 
svdhdkdra. 296 
ivanis. 82 
iydvdya, 23 
wqyarfivara. 287 
ivi f drd 44 

T 

tacchaka, 142 
takman. 36 
takfoka. 78, 142 
takfan. 32, 36-7, 87 
(anluvdya, 138 
taptakrcchra (pcnancc), 222 
traivaniikn. 77, 123 
trayi (ihre(f vedas), 296 
trifpibh. 61 
tunnakdra. 99 
tapase. 50 
tvacarnasiknim, 14 

U 

uccattabhayagaf 110 
udicya. 91 
Utiddi-sutraSf 43 
Kpakruffa, 77 

upanayana, 40-1, 73-7, 133, 142, 295, 
334 

upa^ni, 73 
upanita. 75, 85 
upapdt^ay 278 
uparika, 259 
updsaka, 153 
utkr^fa, 205, 212 
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utsava. 311 
ulthdpana. 66 

V 

vaddhai, 271 
vadha. (>t) 
vadhakas. 271 
vadhya. 277 
vaira, 66 
vairadeya, 66 
vairahatyd 67 

vaiivadeva (ceremony), 125. 128 
vdjapeya. 52, 63 
285 

vdlakhilya. 24-5 

vappn-maiigata (ploughing ceremony), 
97 

van as. 58-!) 
vardhaki, 170 
vargin. 254 
vdriketia. 263 

varna (arya and dasa,) 20 
varnasamkara. 132, 243, 260-1, 321, 
330, 335, 340 
varmvardndm. 164 
vasordhdrd. C)2 
vdyu. 74 
i^edi. 79 
vetjti. 142 

vetiLukdra (vein kara), 141 

vibhdsih. 295 
vidatha, 13 

I'l {du)ggurika k^eira. 341 
vimdna. 306 
imid. 263 
vipra. 278 

vis. 10-12, 15-6, 20-1, 24, 31, 40, 52, 
57-60, 63, 81, 83, 142 
visdmatid. 40 
vUvajil, 78 
visit. 165, 263, 339 

I'islibandha/casy 171 

vivdha, 299 

tnata (Aryan), 14, 18 
vrdta. 14 
vrdtyastoma. 332 
vrddhi. 303 

vrsala. 85, 138, 187, 206, 220, 230, 
“237, 270, 281 
vrsali. 224-5 
vrsaiipra. 15 
vydkarana, 158 
vvavahdra-samald. 183 

Y 

yajfia. 296 
yajfladikfd. 1:96 
yathdkdmapraydpyah. 65 
yathdkdmavadhyah. 65-6 
yogaksema. 97 
yugdnla. 243 
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A 

Abastanoi, a people, 2.*) 

Abhira (people and rulers), 3b-8. 223. 
268, 326, 336 

Abhiri, an Aryan dialect, 38 
aborigines, 33,' 60. 71, 248, 312, 321 
Aearya, 333 

A (ioile of Gentoo Laws, 1 
Adi Parran Mahabbdrata), Ibl, 

223 

.Vfghanisian, 196, 198 
Africa, 9 

Age of Ccjiisent Hill (1891). 3 
Agni, 1"), 17, 19, (iO-2, 83-1. 

.\gni Vaisvanara, 14 
ahindaka, 226, 33() 

/Vhura, 39 
Ahura Mazda. 71 

Aitarcyn Brahmatja. 33, 43, 33, t>4*7, t)9 
Aitareya (audioi*). 69 
Ajatasairu of Magatlha. 1 19, 130 
Ajigana of (be Aiigiras elan, 71 
Ajivika s(-ci, l.Vi.'l07. 324 
Alexander, 31. 139 
Alina, a people, 18 
Allahabad Inscription of Sainudra 
(iiipta. 329 

Amarako.ia, 247, 234, 237, 279, 290-2. 
322 

Amarasiniha, 247, 262, 283 
.\mbastha king, 33 
Ambasthas, 33, 42. 223, 290, 33() 
Anisumati (the Yamuna riv(‘iA. 14 
Ananda, 200 

Andhras (iribe i, 72. 226-7, 326, 331, 
336 

Andhra Pradesh, 196, 329 
Ahga (king), 30 
Ahga (people), 182 
Ahgiras (clan), 23, 71, 146 
Ahgulimala (robber), 146 
Anguttata ,\ikaya^ 91 
Antyavasayin (untouchable), 331) 
Anus, a people, 18 
AnuMsana Parimn (of the Maha- 
hharata). 24(i, 248, 233, 274, 280, 

_ 284, 287, 289, 291, 327 
Apastamba (lawgiver), 91, 102, 107, 
111-2, 116-7, 119, 120, 123, 123-7, 


_ 131, 133-4, 139, 143, 143, 204 
Apastamba Dharmasutrn, 73. 106, 127, 
_ 133, 143-4, 1.38 
Apastamba Sraiitnsiitra, 47, 77, 84 
nphamiolai, 182 
Apipala, 303 

Aranvaka Parvan (of the Mnhdbhdrata) 
237 

Arbuda, 268 
Arcasid. 193, 340 

Archer coin of Kuinara Gupta, 342 
.'Vrikamedu, 196-8 
Aristotle., 172 

.Vrrian, 33, 163, 174, 181. 183 
Arthasdstra of Kautilya. 6. 157 > 60 . 
161-2. l(i3-6. 168.9, 172-3, 173, 
183, 187, 189-90. 200. 203-6, 240, 
230. 236, 239, 264,2(iB. 317, 333, 336 
artisans' guihl, 248 
artisans, in the Rg-Yedic ])eriod, 30-3; 
in the later Vedic period. 33-4. 
54 - 6 , 82, 88 ; in the pre-Mauryan 
period, 98 - 101 . 111-2, 113. 119, 
137. 132, 134-3; in the Mauryan 
period, 139. 162. 163-7, 195-71; 

in the post Manryan peri(»d, 195 - 9 , 
241; in tlnr Gupta period, 2.38-9, 

_ 262-3, 286 

Aruni. ()(), 73, 83 

Arya-desa, 38 

Aryan coniinoners, 24 

.\rvan community, 18, 31-2, 78. 230, 

__314 

Aryan culture, 333 
.^ryan freeman, 8t> 

Aryan languages, 28, 38 
Aryans, 9^24, 26-30, 32-3, 33-40, 42, 
69, 73-4, 80-4,88-9,91, 201, 236, 
252, 314, 331-2 

aryas, 9-10, 17, 21-2, 31-6, 39, 68, 
80, 84, 109, 116-7, 129, 137, 143, 
171. 179-81, 316-7. 

Arya Samaja, 2 
Aryan siidras, 33, 314 
Aryavarta, 91, 227, 328, 333 
Asahaya (commen t ator), 2 38 
Asia, 9 

Asoka, 131, 182-3, 190, 317, 337.8 
A.sokan Inscriptions, 159, 174, 181, 
183, 187, 192, 234, 236. 317 
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Assam, 2r)(), 339 
a^^dda.ia ireni, 332 
Asuras, 14-5, 75 
Asvaghosa, 247 
Aivaldyana Grhyasuba, 134 
Ahalayana Sraiitasutra, 47, 52, 77 
Asvamedhika Parvan (of ihe AfahfU 
hhdrata), 280 
Asvapati Kaikrya, 11 
Asvins, 23, HI 
Atharvan priest, 18, 22 
Atharva Veda, 10, 13, 2-4, 31, 33-7, 
43-4, 47, 55, 57, 73, 75, 87, 134 
Athravans of Iran. 22 
Atreya, 50 
Atavi, 182 
Athens, 183 
Airi, 225 
Attica, 105 

Atuka (a sharecropper 7), 257 

Audra, 334 

Avanti, 183, 288. 334 

Avantya, 333-4 

avfta, 33f) 

ayogavas, a mix<‘d caste. 60, 177, 185, 
225-6, 229, 33(i 
fiviirveda, 261 

li 

Babylonia, 27 
Bactriaii Greeks, 192 
Badarayana, 42 
Badari, an old teacher, 135 
Bainda, a people, 50 
Bailey, U. VV., 9, 26 
Balasore district, 339 
Balbutha, 27 
Balhikas, 36 
Bali, 69 

Banaras, 139, 197, 305 
Bangladesh, 339, 343 
Battle of I'en kings, 18 
Baudhayana (lawgiver), 91, 113, 118, 
123-5, 130-1, 1,33, 13.5-7, 141, 145, 
333, 336 

Baudhayana Dharmas utra, 131, 158 
Baudhayana Srautasutra, 4(> 

Begram (Afghanistan), 198 
Bengal, 1, 256, 270, 330, 331, 339 
Bhagavan, 308 
fihdgavata Parana, 246, 293 
Bhalanas (tribe), 18 
Bhandarkar, D. R., 230 
Bhandarkar, Sir, R. G., 3 
Bharata, 247 
Bharatas, 19, 41 
Bharata War, 37 
Bharhut, 92, 199, 338 
Bhasa, 191, 232 


Bhattasvaniin, a coinnientator, 164-5 
Bhavi^ya Purdna, 70, 240, 29-1 
bhiksus, 30() 

Bhigm, 225 

bhijjyakantha (afso hh fitjakatjtaka), a 
mixed caste, 333, 335 () 
hhurnidanapra^amui (of the Afaht- 
bharata)f 327 

Bihar, 29, 91. 95, 259, 329, 331-2, 
335 

Bimbisara, 148, 182 
blacks (aborigines), 23 
Bodhisaita, 98, 107. 147, 151 
brahma, 58, 63-4 
Brahma, 28 

Brahmakhanda (of the Brahmamiratia 
Parana), 337 

bifihmanas (priests), work on, 4, 7; 
in the early Wrdic periofl, 20, 34-5, 
41, 4(): in the later Vedic period, 
57-8, 61, 64-5, 71, 72-3, 80, 82-4, 
86-7: in the pre-Maiirvan period, 
94, 96-7, 100, 102, 104-5, 113-5, 
117-20. 123-32, 136-48, 1.50, 152-4, 
156: in the Maurvan jieriod, 174, 
176-8, 183-5, 187, 189; in the post- 
Mauryaii p(Tiod. 192-3. 202 - 3 , 

206 - 23 . 225, 228 - 9 , 230, 232, 

233 - 7 , 239: in the Gupta period, 
245, 248, 253, 256-8, 2(i5, 267-8, 
272-88, 293, 297, 300, 302-3. 30.5- 
11, 312, 317, 319, 321 ; contrast 
with the sudras, 322, 326, 328, 

330, 333, 334-6, 338-40, 343 
Brahmanas, literature, 46, 48, 71 
Brahman da Purdna, 234. 238, 281 
Brahma Pnrdiia, 299 
Brahmanism, 22, 242 
Brahmarsidesa, 191 
Brahmavarta, 191, 335 
Brahmavaivarta Pnraita, 327 
brahrnicide, 22 
Brazil, 183 

Brhadfiranyaka Upanisad, 86, 89 
Brhaddevata, 69 

Brhaspati, the Smrti of, 15, 245-6, 
248, 250-52, 255, 258, 262, 266-7, 
270, 272, 274-6, 285-6. 290, 297, 
303, 307, 327-8 
Brhal Samhitd, 247, 258 
Britain, 1 
Broach, 341 

Buddha, 43, 94, 96, 306 
Buddhism, Us attitude towards the 
lower orders, 146-55, 190 
Buddhists. 96, 242, 324, 338 

Buddhist lexicon, 44 
Buddhist missionaries, 338 
Buddhist monks, 199, 338 
Buddhist Sarngha, 203. .301) 
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Buddhist sudras, 211 
Buddhist towns, 342 
Biihlcr, G., 128, 326 
Burnell, A. C., 123 
Byzantine coins, 340 

C 

Cachar district, 256 
cailasaka (a kind of goblin), 236 
Cambridge History of Itidia^ i, 93 4. 
can<;ialas, in later Vcdic society, 71-2, 
87, 89, 93, 126.7, 132, 134; in 
pre-Mauryan society, 138-9, origin 
of, 139; their absorption in brah- 
manical society, 140; their material 
conditions and occupation, 141-2; 
comparison with the nisadas, 143, 
145-7; in Jain texts, 147-8; in 
Kautilya, 172, 174-5, 177, 185-7; 
in the post-Mauryan period, 221, 
225-9, 232; in the Gupta period, 
276-7, 281, 283, 286, 289-93, 295, 
308, 336 

Candra Ciupta II, 254, 282, 342 
Candra Gupta Kumaradevi Coin, 
341 

Candragupta Maurya, 157, 172, 182, 
324 

Carudaita, 288 
Caturvargacinldmatii^ 304 
Celts, 54 

Central Asia, 195,341 

Central India, 256, 258 

chalcolithic society, 21 

Chamba grants, 329 

Chdridogya Upanisad, 52, 75-6, 89 

Childers, 105 

China, 195, 197, 341 

Chinas (people), 37, 344 

Chinese travellers, 320 

Christian era, 37, 242, 246, 322, 326 

Colebrooke, 1 

Council of Twelve, 54 

corvee, 101, 171, 241 

Cretans, 182 

cuhcus (mixed caste), 227, 336 
cult of Visriu, 232 
Gunda, the sudra artisan, 98 
Cuttack, 339 
Cyavana (rsi), 286 

D 

Dadhiti, a royal sage, 12 
Dahae, “a great group of Scythian 
tribes of horsemen and warriors”, 
19, 26, 39 
Daksa i>iva, 308 
Dambhodbhava (king), 60 


Damodarpur copper plate inscrip¬ 
tions, 270, 

Daradas (people), 37, 324 
Oarbha l^atantki, 61, 81 
ddsakarmakarakalpa, a section in the 
179 

Dasas (people), 9-12; Dasas and the 
Dasyus, 19-17, 19-23; Dasas in 
the Rg Veda, 24-5, 45; in the later 
Vedic period, 50-51 
dasas (slaves) in the pre-Mauryan 
period, 102-5; distinction between 
the dasas and the ahitakas (mort¬ 
gaged people), 178—9, manu¬ 
mission of 180-81 ; in the post- 
Mauryan period, 201, 218, 226-7; 
in the Gupta period, 252-62, 279-81, 
336. Also sec slaves and slavery. 
Dasyus (people), 9-18; 21-2; 25-6, 
35, 72, 226, 279 
Dausmanta, 336 
Deccan, 196, 200 
Delhi, 305 

Dhanurveda Samhitd, 295 
Dharmasastra, 2, 5, 7, 32, 36, 62, 
90, 93, 255, 306. 320 
Dharmasutras, 5, 60, 6-7, 78, 89, 
90-91, 93-4, 97-8, 101, 122-3, 

125-8, 131-4, 138-41, 143-5, 150, 
153, 157-8, 160, 163, 171-2, 175, 
177, 184-5, 190, 230, 242, 245, 
283, 316, 319, 327, 332, 335-6, 
dhigvana (mixed caste), 226-7, 336 
dhivara, 336 

Dhrtimitra (pratharnakulika ), 270 
Dfgha Nikdya, 91, 138. 149, 151, 201, 
332 

Dikshit, M. G., 197 
Diodorus, 34 
Dirghatarnas, 23, 25, 69 
Divodasa (prince), 27 
Divodasas (priests), 23 
Divydvaddna, 192 
^ombas, 290-91 

Draconian measures (of Manu), 277 
Drdhydyaiia ^rautasiiira^ 473 
DraC4<^as, 38, 139, 144, 269, 333-4 
Drsadvati, 38, 191 
Druhyus (people), 18 
Duryodhana, 97 
Dutt, N. K., 4 

E 

Eastern India, 334 
Eastern Nepal, 289 
Eastern U. P., 95, 331-32 
East India Company, 1 
Eggeling, J., 68 
Egypt, 160, 235, 313 
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Elphinstonc, M., 2 
England, 2 
epics, 32, 42, 293, 313 
Europe, 93 
Europeans, 3, 9, 3*1 

1 * 

Fa-hsien, 276, 278, 28G, 290-91 
Fick, R., 4, 141, 148 
Jldmen (Latin priests), 22 
Frisians (people), 5)4 

(; 

Gadadhara, 299 

gahapati, 4, 98-9, lOo, 115, 117-8, 
153, 155, 167, 207 
napapdfha of Panini, 143 
(ranapati, 309 

(ianapati ^astri, T., 164, Hib, 259 
Ciandharas (tribe), 139 
Gaiiga, 155 

Ganga basin, 48, 68, 95-ri. Ill, 182, 
196, 314, 332 
Gangamdla Jdtaka, 108 
Ganganiala, the barber, !2(» 

Gangeiic settlements, 33 
Gaudas (tribe) 139 
Gautama Buddha, 41, 43, 94-9(i, 

102, 106-7, 111, 138, 147, 149-54, 
158, 227, 306 

Gautama Dharmaudra, see Gautama, 
the law book of, 

Gautama, the law-book of, 90. 97-B, 
106, 109, 112, 118-20, 123, 125,127, 
132-37, 139, 143-4, 153, 158, 204, 
207, 211 

Gautamiputra Satakarni. 219, 242, 
330 

Gaya, 199 
(ieigei, W., 74 
Geldner, K. F., 16, 18 
Ghaggar Valley, 28, 

Ghoshal, U. N., 5, 58, 64, 163 
Ghurye, G. S., 4 
glass technology, 197 
Gopatha Brdhmana^ 50 
Greece, 39, 100, 116-7, 119, 122, 
124, 164, 255, 320, 322 
Greek city states, 115 
(Jreek rulers, 207 
Greeks, 196-7, 232, 242 
Grhyasutras, 89-90, 94, 133, 142, 

298-9, 312 

Gujarat, 334, 337-39, 341 
Gupta coins, 341-42 

H 

Han, 195, 340 

Haradatta (commentator), 126-7, 
135-7 


Harappa (cult ure), 12 
Hari (name of an artisan), 309 
Harihara, 299 
Hariharnbhdsya, 299 
Harisena (a svapaka), 147 
Harsavardhana, 328 
Haryana, 48 
Haug, M., 66 
Hqya^irfa Pafkardtra, 248 
Hellenistic monarchies, 159 
Hemadri, 304 
Hesiod, 54 
Hillebrandt, A., 3, 19 
Himachal Pradesh. 339 
Himalayas, 91 
Hira^yakeiin GrhvasiUra, lOti 
History of India (byj. Mill). I 
Hittites, 27 
Homer, 39 
Homeric Greece, 39 
Hopkins, E. W., 3-4, 79, 239, 246, 
296, 316 

Horse Sacrifice, 49 
Hsiian 'Fsang, 2(>0, 333. 342 
Hunas, 334 
Huvi ska, 203 

I 

Ilyin, (i. F., 5 

India, 1, 5, 21, 27-9, 37, 39, 76, 90- 
92, 94, 105, 152, 160, 242, 322 
Indian society, 4 
liido-Aryan peoples, 27 
Indo-Aryan polity, 54 
Indo-Aryans, 27, 39, 45 
Indo-Aryan slock, 39 
Indo-European kudra trib(‘, 39 
Indo-European origins (of sonn; 
wortls), 31 

Indo-European peoples, 51 
Indo-Europeans, 31, 129 
Indo-Greeks, 196, 32() 

Indt>re, 265 

Indra, 10-11, 14-5, 17, 21-2, 24, 81 
Iran, 39, 76 
Iranians, 39, 74, 340 
iron, 92, 95, 261-2, 292 
Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar, 2 
Isidasi (daughter of a cart driver), 
104 

Italy, 183 

Itara (mother of Aitareya), 69 
I-tsing, 247 

.] 


Jagannatha Tarkapancanana, 253 
Jaiminiya Brdhmana^ 46, 49, 61 
Jaimini, 97, 135 
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Jaina sudras, 211 
jajmdni, 160-1, 341 
Jakkhas, see Yaksas, 

Janaka, 41, 97 
Janasruti (king), 43, 52, 74 
Jatakas, 91-2, 99, 106-9, 129, 134, 
139-42, 147, 151, 154-5, 200 
Jaydkhya Samhitd^ 309 
Jaya Samhitd (original text of the 
Mahdhhdrata)^ 47 

Jayaswal, K. P., 57-8, 62, 118, 203, 
326 

jewellery (in post-Mauryan period), 
198 

jhallas, a despised caste, 227, 333-4 
Jhalwar, 334 
Jolly, J., 224 

K 

kaivarta (boatinan/cultivator), 226, 
272, 307, 336 
Kak^iivant, 23 

Kali age, 192, 207-8, 233-7, 238, 243, 
260, 318, 321 
Kalidasa, 247, 291, 301 
Kalihgas, 139, 162, 289, 317 
Kalihga war, 182 
Kamalakara Bhatta, 305 
Kamandaka, 247, 269, 271 
Kamosutra, 247, 251, 263, 288 
Kambojas, 117, 289, 334 
Kane, P. V., 18, 90 
Kanva (poet), 23 
Kapihjalada (rsi). 70 
Kapilavastu, 155-6 
Kapiffhala Sarrihitd, 84 
karanas (mixed caste), 132, 240, 333, 
335-6 

karavara (despised caste), 226-7, 33(i 
karmakara (hired labourers), 30, 
49, 103, 105-10, 112, 145, 164-7, 
171, 190, 194, 201,205,248, 257, 
259-60 

karmakartd^ 49 

kdrtikararaksanam, a section in the /hV, 
168 

karusa, 333, 335 
Kashmir, 269 
Kasi, 105, 107 
Kassites, 27 

Kdfhaka Samhitd^ 79, 84-5 
Kathaka school, 79 
Kathiawar, 334 
Kdtynyana ^^rautasutrai 47, 52 
Katyayana, the Smrti of, 245, 250, 
253-4, 258, 269, 271, 273-4, 279, 
301 

Kausika (r?i), 310-11 


Kau$Uaki Brdhmatia^ 46 
Kaulika, 344 

Kautilya, 6, 92, 114, 157-9, 160-66, 
168-81, 183-90, 204-6, 216-7, 236, 
240, 250, 252-3, 255, 259, 264-6, 
275, 281, 316-7, 324, 329, 331, 
333, 336 

Kavasa AilQsa (priest), 69, 79 
Kaveripattanam (port), 196 
Keith, A. li., 22, 51, 56, 65-6, 87 
Kctkar, S. V., 4 
Khasas, 333-5 
Kikatas, 12 

king, 29 - 30 , 34, 53-63. 67, 70, 86, 
99-100, 108, 116-8, 123, 136, 142, 
147-51, 159, 162-3, 167, 172 
Kiratas, 50, 290, 334 
Kol (tribe), 258 
Kolikas (tribe), 257 
Kosala, 95, 114, 182 
Kotivarsa, 270 

Krsna (Asura), 14 5; vaisnavite, 
*246, 308 
krsnalas, 330 
Kisuasesa, 305 
ksatra, 58, 63-64 

ksatriyas (warriors), work on, 4, 5, 
7; in tlie early Vedic period, 20, 
32, 34, 41; in the later X^edic 
period, 40-41, 53, (0-61, 63-4, 

71, 76, 83, 87; in the pre-Mauryan 
period, 94, 97, 102, 113-5, 118-9, 
123-4, 126-32, 136, 152-3; in the 
Mauryan period, 172-4, 176-78; 
in the post-Mauryan period, 192, 
203, 207-11, 214-16, 219-20, 223-5 
233, 259; in the Gupta period, 
253, 268-70, 273, 275-80, 284, 287 
302-3, 307, 309, 324, 333 5, 337-8, 
343 

ksatta (ksatr), 56, 132, 185, 225-7, 
229, 290 

ksudras (mixed caste), 289 
Ksudrakas (tribe), 218 
Kudr6i (Gk.), 39 
Kudr6s (Gk.), 39 
kukkutaka (kutaka, kaukutika), 132, 
225, 227, 336 

Kulluka, 193-4, 210, 212, 217, 222-4, 
229, 231-2 
Kuinara Gupta, 342 
kumdrdmdtya (district officer), 270 
Kumarila Bhatta, 298 
Kurmali (language), 29 
Kurina Purd(ia, 233-4 
kurmis (caste), 259 
Kuru Pancalas, 46 
Kurus, 191 

Kusanas, 176, 195-6, 207, 232, 235, 
242, 318, 329, 330, 340-41 
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Kusiina gokl coin, weight of, 330 


L 

labourers (work(‘rs), 5: in the later 
N'ecUc period, 07; in the pre- 
Mauryan period, 95, 101-3, 107- 
11, 114, 127, 129, 153, 155; in the 
Mauryan period, 101, 162 - 66 , 

168 - 70 , 171, 175; in the post- 

Mauryan period, 204: agricultural 
labourers in the (iupta period, 
250-52, 205-07, 310, 321 
Lacedemonians, 102 
Lankdiatfha Sdha, 247 
later Vtxiic lateralure, 40-47 
[.atin, 190 ^ 

lAfydyana Siautasutra. 17 
Licchavis, 333 

Lilavati (prosiilute300, 220-7, 330 


\T 

Madanapaia, 70, 305 
Madanika (slave gitlj, 288 
Madgus (tribe anti mixed caste), 
220-7, 330 

Madhava (divinity), 237 
Madhyandina (recension), 85 
Aladhj’ilnla Vibhanga, 158 
iVIadJiya Pradesh, 95, 339 
niadiariiddias (despised caste), 289 
Magadhas, 95, 105, IM, 149, 315, 
331, 341 

magadha (mixed caste), 132, 17(). 

220 

magadhi (Prakrit dialect), 295 
Mahdbhdrata, 7, 28, 30, 40, 42, 47. 
00, 70, 78, 80. 80, 243, 240, 293, 

308, 334 

Mahabhasya of i’atahjali, 191. 230 
Mahadeva, 308 
Maharaja \4sruidasa, 282 
Maharashtra,' 195, 328, 338-9 
Mahavastu. 192, 194, 200, 213 
Mahavira. 93, 148 
Mahavrsas (people), 30, 43. 74 
Mahidasa (author), 09 
Mahidhara (commentator), 59 
Mahisakas (people), 289 
Mahisya, 330 
maitra, 320, 333-4 
Maitraka rulers (of Valabhi), 250, 
326, 339 

Maitrayafji Saifihitd, 84 
maitreyaka (despised caste), 22a-7, 
336 

Majjhimn Nikdya, 91, 102, 121 


Makkhali Gosfila, 155 
Ma lavas (Malavyas), 218 
rnallas (wrestlers), 227, 333 
Malwa, 91, 208, 334, 341 
Mamatt‘ya, 23 

manisakas (mixed caste), 227, 289 
Mandasor, 2ti5, 311 
Manu, 93, 133, 176, 191-5, 199. 

202-33, 230-40, 242-40, 248, 253-4, 
257, 200, 270, 272, 277, 281, 284, 
291. 290-7, 307, 310. 318-9, 331-7, 
340 

A farm 113. 247, 32t)f. 

Manu Vaivasvata, 280 
.Manyu (Cjlt)d ol‘Wrath), 10 
inargava despised caste), 220-7, 
330 

Marici (lawgiver;, 300 
Markavdeya Pitrdna, 240, 258, 291, 290 
Maruts, 15, 49, (iO, 81 
.Vlarutta Aviksita (Avoga\'a king), 
60 

Maskarin (commentator), 118, 133 
Matahga (son of a candala ), 147 
Matahgas (untouchables), 292 
Mathura, 200, 203 
Matsya Purdna, 234, 246 
Matsyas (people), 194 
Mauryas, 318 

.Maustikas (despised caste), 227 
ntedas (despised caste), 227, 326, 336 
Medhatithi (commentator;, 69, 194 
Megasthenes, 157, 159-60, Itio. 167, 
173-5, 181 

Mehrauli iron pillar, 262 
Mesopotamia, 27 

Middle Kingdom (of Egypt), 27(), 
286, 313 
Mid-India, 278 

Milindafyanha^ s(*(* Qjteslium of Milinda 
Mill, J., 1 
A Ifmdmsd S utra , 97 
Mitanni (people), 27 
Milhila, 41, 245, 310 
Mleccha (tribes & nilers), 235, 237, 
239, 268, 273, 281, 290 
Moriya clan, 172 
Mousikanos (Mousikanoi), 182 
Afrcchakatika, 283, 285, 288, 293-4 
mi lapas, 229 
Muir, J., 2. 4, 18-9 
Mujavant.s, 36 

murdhavasikla (mixed caste), 97 
Mutibas (people), 72 

Nakula, 37 

Natidaraja, the commentator, 288 
Nandas, 11, 157 
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Narada, the Sniiti of, 243, 248-50, 
273, 275-76, 281, 296, 326 
Ndradn Smrti, 281 
Narasiniha Gupta, 342 
JVarasimha Puratio, 260 
Narayana, 308 
Nasik, *199 

Nasik Inscription, 202, 330 
Natas, 333, 335-(i 
nata-nartakas, 227 
Natyaiiistra, 247, 282-3, 294-5 
Nausari, 341 
Nayacandrika, 1 ()2 
Negroes, 4 
Nepal, 245, 249, 339 
Nighanfu^ 51 
Nirukta, 66, 78, 151 
nisMas (nesadas), as people and 
caste, .50, 75, 78-9, 82, 85, 113, 
132, 134, 143; their position in 
society, 143-4; Nisada gotra, 143, 
145-6; their status in Kautilya, 
177; comparison with other castes, 
185, 225-7, 289, 331-2, 336 
j\Uudra of Kainandaka, 247 
North Black Polished (NBP), 95-96, 
182 

north-eastern India, 94, 99 
Northern India, 94, 141, I()0, 242, 
245, 255, 262, 290, 308, 334 
north-western India. 3ti, 39, 43, 326, 
334 

O 

Orissa, 334, 339 

P 

Padma Piirdtia, 300 
Pahlavas, 37, 326, 334 
Paijavana, 5, 40-42, 296 
Painted Grey Ware (PGVV), 28, 40, 
45, 48 , (i8, 96 

Paippaldda (recension of the AV), 36 
Pakistan, 196, 342 
Pakthas (people), 18 
Pala grants, 329 
Prda inscriptions, 326, 329, 335 
Pdli English Dictionary, 109 
PMi texts, 32, 94, 103-5, 108, 115, 126, 
129. 138-9, 143, 163, 180 
Pallava land grant, 257, 263 
Pallav^a Prakrit copper plate, 329 
Pahcala, 61, 81, 191 
PaflcalantrOy 285 
Paflcavirnsa Brdhmatta, 4t>, 6)9 
Palamau, 335 

pandusopaka (despised caste), 226-7, 
336 


Panini, the grammar of, 43, 59, 90, 
99, 100, 106, 117, 138, 143, 186, 

218, 220, 323 
Panis, 20 

Patmavarui (Jain work), 192 
Parada, 3M 
Parasara, 70 

parasavas (despised caste), 132, 177, 
185, 225, 33(i 
Parasuraina, 40 
Pargitcr, F. E., 269 
Parnaka (people), 50 
Parthians, 192, 207, 242, 326 
Parusni (river). 18 
Patahjali, 138, 191, 195, 201, 205, 
218-20, 222, 224, 229 
paulkasas (pulakasas, pulakusas, puk- 
kusas, piikkasas), 50, 71, 89, 132, 
141-2, 145-6, 177, 185. 225-8, 292, 
295, 33ti 
Paiindraka, 334 

peasants, 95, 238, 257-8, 261, 312, 
315, 317 
Persia, 27 

petty bourgeoisie. 321 
Pharaohs, 313 

Pillar Edict iv (of Asoka), 183 
pottery (of post-Mauryan period), 
198' 

Prajapaii, 49, 73, 80-81, 252 
Prakrit, 295 

Pramati (incarnation). 237 
Pratardana Daivodasi, 24 
Pravahana Jaivali, 41 
Pravarasena II, 339 
Pre-Aryan peoples, 37-8 
Prsadhra, 286 

Puiindas (tribe), 38, 72, 174, 289-90 
Pundras (people), 72 
Panjab, 37. 91 

punch-marked coins, in the pre- 
Mauryan period, 95; in the Maur- 
yan period, 182 
Puhjisihas (people), 82, 332 
Puranas, 32, 42, 70, 192, 233, 267, 
293, 304, 310-11, 313, 317 
purohita, 172 

Purkutsa (Vedic chief), 15, 24 
Purus (tribe), 18 

Purusasukta (of theI></tf),24, 32-4, 

68 

Pusan (divinity), 49, 59, 80-81 
Puspadha, 333, 335 

0 . 

Questions of Milinda {MWndapahha)y 
194, 201, 207-8 
R 

Kaghavananda (commentator), 213 
Raghunandana, 305 
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Raikva, 43, 52 
Rajagaha, see Rajagrha, 

Rajagfha, 200, 206 
rajakas (washermen), 307 
rajanya, 34, 49, 53, 56-8, 61, 78, 82-3, 
219, 279, 308, 333; sec also ksatriya 
rajanyabandhu, 72 
Rajshahi district, 343 
Rajasthan 334 
Rajghat (Banaras), 197 
rajuka, 183 
Raksasas, 14, 17, 27 
Rama, 301 

Rama Margaveya (priest), 65 
Rdmdyana^ 301 
Rammohan Roy, 2 
rathakaras (wheelwright), 31, 55, 

57, 61, 76-9, 82-3, 85, 88, 132; 
their position in society, 142, 145 
176 ; comparison with other castes, 
185, 263, 290 

‘red* polished Ku?ana ware, 198 
RS Veda, 10, 13, i5-6, 18-9, 23-7, 
30-36, 39, 44, 47, 75, 78, 81, 87, 
314 

Rg Vedic Aryan society, 30 
Rg V'edic tribes, 78 
Rhys Davids (Mrs), 155 
Rhys Davids, T. W., 95, 142 
Roman empire, 236, 340 
Roman gold coins, 195 
Roman kings, 22 
Romans, 92, 183, 185 
Rome, 100, 116-7, 164, 200, 241, 
321-2, 320 
Roth, R., 9 
Rudra, 82, 331 
Rudradaman, 241, 330 
Rudraloka, 309 
Rudra Paiupati, 77, 81-2 

S 

Sabaras (people), 38, 72, 139, 174, 
290 

Sadana (dialect), 29 
Sadd^aputta, the potter, 98 
Saddharmaputtdarika, 192, 213 
^aikha (mix^ caste), 333, 335 
sairandhra, also sairindhra (mixed 
caste), 326-7, 336 
Saivism, 309, 324, 334 
.^akara, a character in the Mrccha- 
kafika, 294 

Sakas, 37, 192, 207, 235, 241-2, 289, 
326, 334 
*^akyas, 155 

Samafihaphala Sutia, 149 
Sdma Veda, 75 
Sdmavidhdna Brdhtna\ia, 123 


Sambastai (people), 35 
Sambuka (sudra ascetic), 301 
Samhita (Vedic collection), 19, 47 
Samhitas, of the Black School of the 
Yajus, 46, 64, 74 

Samskaras (sacraments), 297-300, 
311 

Samudra Gupta, 254 
Samudra Gupta-Canclra Gupta coin, 
341-2 

Samudra Gupta coin, 341 
Sarnyutta Nikdya, 91 
Sanakanikas (people), 282 
Sanchi, 92, 199, 338 
l^aiikara (commentator), 43, 86 
satikarikas (despised caste), 227 
Sdukhdyana Brahma^, 46 
.^dnkhdyana Srautasutra, 47, 51, 80 
Sanskrit, 34, 295 

Sdnti Parvan (of the Mahdbhdrata), 
5, 40 41, 238, 243, 246, 248, 251 2, 
260, 268-9. 279-Bl, 284, 293, 296, 
313, 327, 330 
Sarhgadhara, 299 

Sarasvati (river), 28, 38, 40, 191, 214 
Sarvilaka (brahmana), 288 
Sasaram, 335 

Salapatha Brahmana, 46, 55-6, 60, 63, 
86, 72, 75, 85 

Saiavahanas, 92, 196, 219, 241, 273, 
318, 328, 330 

Satavahana inscriptions, 329 
Satavahana Ware, 198 
satf, 2 

Satvata, 333-4 
Satydrtha Prqkdia, 2 
Satydfddhn Srautasutra, 47 
saugandhas (mixed caste), 289 
Saunaka (lawgiver), 225 
saunqiika (despised caste), 227 
Sauraseni (dialect), 295 
Saurastra, 268 
Savatthi (??iravasti), 92 
Sayana (commentator), 14-5, 21, 

36,' 55-6, 66, 69, 72, 82 
Scythian tribes, 20, 26 
Selagas (people), 75 
Sena grants, 329 
Senart, E., 3, 20, 76 
senhis, 4, 97, 99, 104-5, 115, 117, 139 
Shamasastry, 164, 179 
§ibis (people), 42 
Simhavarman, 234 
Siiid (Sindh), 35, 182, 269 
Sirkap, 196-8 
Siva, 306, 309 
^iva (tribe), 18 
Skanda Gupta, 342 
Skanda Purdtia, 327 
slave girl, 23 
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slaves, 2-3, 21, 23; in llic Rg Wclic 

period, 24-0, 27, 33-4, 45; in the 
later V’edir period, 50-51, 52-3. 
87; in th<- pre-Mauryan period, 
103-6, 100-14, 115-1(1, 121-2, 129, 
148-52, 154-6; in the Mauryan 
period, 163, 165, 167, 170-71, 175, 
177-83; in the posl-\lauryan period 
203, 216-8; in (he Gupta period, 
252-6 

slavery, and produrtion, 103-5, 182-3 

slave society, 183 

Socrates, 54 

Sodrai (tribe), 34 

Soma, 14-5, 53, 79, 84-5 

Somaniisra, 305 

South-East Asia, 341 

South India, 256, 2(i3, 308, 334 

Soviet Ontral Asia, 196 

Sparta, 53, 317 

Spartans, 74 

Sraiitasiltras, 47, 52, 54, 76, 84-5 
Sri ^atakarni, 200 
Strabo, 159,' 1()3, 174, 181 
Sudas (Vedic hero;, 17-8, 41 
Sudak^ina Ksaimi, 69 
Sudarsana lake, 241 
suddas, 43 
Sudhanvas, 333, 335 
.^udraedra, 305 

.^udrdcdracintdmarji (of N'acaspaii- 
misra), 305 

udrdcdraHromavi (of Krsriascsa), 305 
udradharmahodhini (of \ladanapala) 
305 

.^udraka, 247 

udrakamaldkat a (of Kainalakaru 
Bhatta), 305 

Sudrakrtvatattva (of Raghviinandana). 
305 

sudra labour, 98 
Sudrapaddhati (of Apipala'i, 305 
sudra rulers. 268 

sudras, 1-8, 22, 28, 32; sudra tribe, 
33-42; military functions of the 
sudra tribe, 42-3: ambiguous posi¬ 
tion of the sudras, 46-54, 5(5-91, 
94-6, 98-9; their population, 100, 
102-6, 109; non-serving .sudras 

and the distinction between the 
sudra .son and others, 102-14; their 
different roles, 114-6; their politico- 
legal status in pre-Mauryan times, 
116-123; their social disabilitier,, 
124-5; their food and occupations, 
126-9; marriage rules, 130-32: 
rite of initiation, 133-4; types of 
their education, 134-5: offering 
of funeral oblation, 136; live low 
occupations. 137, five despised 


castes, 138-9, 142; s55dras and 

antyayoiiis, 143-4; their admis.sion 
into the Buddhist ordtT, 146-50; 
Jaina attitude towards them, 1.50-52: 
tendencies (o equate vaisyas and 
sudras, 153-4; protest of the lower 
orders, 154-6; Kaiqilya on the 
functions of the sudra varna, 160; 
s5‘idra cultivators, 161-2; Kau- 
tilya’s measures regarding them, 
164-8, 175-(); main changes in 

their position in the Mauryan 
period, 171-74; sudras vis^a-vis 
the slaves, 177-82; their position 
in post-Mauryan limes, 191-94, 
199-225, 229-44; their position in 
Gupta times, 245-8, 252-3, 256-91; 
293-324; 333-5, 340-2 
iudra vartin (of the Arnarakoia), 248, 
2(i5, 270, 279, 285, 290-92 
Sukdlins (pit aras), 232 
Sunahsepa, 71 
J^uhgas, 326 
Surasenas, 42. 191 
Surya, 59 

sutas, 31, 82, 176. 22(i. 229, 2()9, 290 
Sutlej, 28 
Suvaga(Ia?n, 121 

svMukaras (mixed caste j, 289 
svapacas (despised caste), 228, 283 
svapakas, 70. 176, 185, 225-6, 283. 

, 289, 292, 308, 336 
.Sveiaketu, 50, 73 
Sw'ami Dayanand, 2 
.Syaparnas (priestly clan ), t>5 
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lailsang, the 4'ang t'mperor, 341 
Taittirrya Brdhmaiia, 4(i, (i3, 75, 81, 84 
Taittirfva Samhitdy 61, 82, 85 
Tamil-Malayalam Commentary (<^f 
the A rthainstra ), 101 
I’amluk (port), 196 
Tang, 341 

Tantravdrltika (of Kuinarila Bhatta), 
298 

(antric. 304, 324 

'ranlricLsm, 309 

Taruksa (Dasa chief), 23, 27 

Taxila, 196-7 

tax-paying cultivators, 259 

Thailand, 97 

Tfie Age of Imperial Vnil\\ 94 
'J'hera (male monk\ 148 
Therigdthd^ 148 
Tilak, B. G., 3 
Tosali, 287 
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trade, land trade with Ontral *\sia 
and China, U)5; overseas tra<le 
wirli the Roman empire, DJf); 
exported commodities, 195; import 
of ci ude glass, 197; steel export to 
the Roman em})ire, D17 See also 
‘traders' 

traders, 92, 105, 1()5, 2()7-8 
TVasadasyu, 15, 24 
Treta age, 30 
4’ukhaias, 37 
f’lirvasas (tribe), 18 

i: 

Cdava king;, 120 
Ugras, 132,^ 144, 22G, 290, 330 
untouchables, 71; in the pre.Mauryaii 
period, 132, 138-40; origin of 

144-6 ; in the Mauryan period, 173, 
187; in the post-Mauryan period, 
227-9; in the Ciupta period, 289-91, 
323, 330 
I', P., 259 
IJprdi (monk), 138 
Cpanisads, 47, 49, 53, 8?1 
I'papuranas, 302 
Upper Gahga, 28 
U. S. A., 183 
Usij, 23, 09 
Usinaras, 289 

(Itaradhyayafui (. J a in t ex t i, 147 

littarapatha, 190 

Uvata (commentator), 59 

\ rseasj^atimisra. 305 
X'agurikas (tribal people), 174, 344 
\ai<lehakas (mixed caste), 220, 229, 
290, 33G 

vaidya (mixed caste), 289, 344 
Vnijavapa Cthyasillra, 298-9 
Vaisali, 182,'270, 309 
Vaisnava, 232 

\’aisnavism, 207, 232, 308-9, 311, 324 
\"aisva<leva ceremony, 283 
vais-yas, in th(' early Vedie perhKl, 
32, 34, 44; in the later Vedie 
period, 37, 49, 52-3, 57-04, 05, 08, 
71-2. 75-8, 80-82, 84, 86-7; in the 
pre-Mauryan period, 94-5, 97, 

102. 113-7, 119, 123, 126, 128-32, 
130, 142, 152, 153-4, 150; in the 
Mauryan period, 161-3, 165, 174, 
176-7, 184; in the post-Mauryan 
period, 192-4, 202-3, 206, 232-3, 
236, 238, 243; in the Gupta period, 
253, 257, 258-9; vaisya-sudra 

social formation, 260-61, 278, 270, 


272, 270-84, 287, 289, 298, 301-3, 
307-fh 311, 310-2! 
vaisya var^a (of the Amarakoia ). 257, 
290 

Vdjasaneyi Samhitd, 02, 72, 80, 84 
Vajrastiri, 247, 294, 307, 310-11 
X'alabhi, 250, 334. 337 
rana Parian (of the Mahdbhdrafa), 310 
Varahadasa (bralimana), 282 
Varahamiliira, 247, 208 
\'ardhamana Mahavira, 41 
\arna (division and svslcni), 32-3, 
72-3, 80, 95 

\arna. 243, 248, 260, 298, 305. 315; 
as a mechanism for |)roduction 
and distribution, 323, 330, 332. 

336-8, 340 
varrjasamA ara, 333 
varnasrama ideals. 247 
X'^aruna, 17, 35, 71 
V^asantasena, 288, 311 
Xasistha, 18, 70. 91. 113, 118, 123, 
127, 130-31, 133, 136, 143, 153-4, 
156, 184, 21ti, 231-32, 242, 263. 
281, 311, 336 
Vasisiha Dharmaidslra. 280 
I fl < is (ha Dhnrmas iitta, 158 
Vasudeva, 308, 341 
Vatadhana, 333-1 
V'atsa (rsi), 69 
X'atsvayana, 247, 288 
Vdyu Purdtm. 234, 237. 281, 280-7 
Vedanta Sutra, 42 

Vedas, 28, 72, 75, 128, 133-4, 144, 
187, 231-3, 209, 271, 293-4. 290, 
308, 313 
V'cflic Aryans. 40 
Wdic gotls, 81 

Vedie Index, 20, 50, 08, 89, 310 
Wdic Indians, 21-2, 70. 73-4 
Vedie pantheon, 22 
Vedie texts, 35, 131, 133 
venas (mixed caste). 142, 145, 180, 
225, 227 

the tyrannical king, 143 
V'icJegha Mathava, 90 
X'ijanma, 333, 335 
Vijhanesvara (commentator), 285 
Vihila, 344 

Vinaya Pifaka, 91, 100, 109. 137, 155 
Vindhya, 195 
\4sanin (pc'oplc), 18 
Vh^tidharmoHara Purdtja, 248, 327 
Vifnu Purdtin, 78, 208, 238, 243, 246 
IV.rti/c Smrli, 246 
Visnu, the God, 308, 311, 327 
Vi?nu, the Smrti of, 245-6, 257, 263, 
265-6, 273-5; 277, 287, 296 
V'isniivarddhaki, 344 
Visvedevas (all Gods), HI 
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Visvamitra, 18, 41, 71, 221, 311 
Visvantara Sausadmana, 67) 
Visvarupa (coininontator), 287 
vrata, 10, 304, 331, 333 
vrata, 10, 02 

vratyas, as unbrahmanised Aryans, 
02, 74, 82; as a mixed caste, 170, 
333-4 

vratya theory, 331, 333, 335), 338 
Vrddha Manu, 287 
Vrira (enemy of Indra). 22 
Vyasa, 70, 300, 311 

V\ 

Weber, A., 3, 29, 82 
Wei dynasty, 341 
wcrgeld, 30, 0(i, 214, 218 
West Bengal, 259 

Western India, 203, 273, 278. 308, 
334, 341 

\Vestern Sanskritists, on myths and 
rituals, 7 


Whitney, W. D., 34 
William Jones, Sir, 1 
Wilson, H. H., 15, 17 

V 

Yadava (tribe), 15 
Yadus, 18 

Yiijhavalkya, the Smrti of, 245, 249, 
252-3, 255, 257, 207, 268-9, 275-7, 
281, 283-6, 289, 294, 290-7, ,301-2, 
307 

ram Veda, 75 

^’'ajus texts (Black and White). 57, 
59, 61, 08, 79, 82, 84, 331 
Yaksas (people), 292 
Yamuna (river), 14 
Yaska (commentator), 78-9 
Yavanas, 90, 117, 132, 180, 289,326, 
334-5 

Yogghama (commentator), 102 
Yudhisthira, 37, 50, 59, 86 
Tu^a Ptirdtja, 193, 235 
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